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liNTrvODUOTION 




O the Friends and Patrons yrho npbcld mo m 
my " Lifc-Stnigglcs," I dedicate ^^ Shadowy 
Hand.** Also my new Lecture, ^^ Hidden 
Hand; PulpU and The Stage.** Both the book 
and the lecture are the fruit of a lifetime. My 
•lifo-Btudy has been the ** Hiding of God's Power'' in 
eloquence, the moving of soul-forces. I present not 
only incidents and events in " Life-Struggles," but also 
excerpts from my sermons and lectures. '* Fast Young 
Men '' is the lecture that bought a church, 3*et *' Bach- 
elors and Their Follies," and " Old Maids and Their 
Accusers," have attracted larger audiences, and met 
with greater favor. It remains to be seen whether 
" Hidden Hand ; Pulpit and The Stage," shall eclipse 
them all. My friends predict that " Shadowy Hand " 
will surpass "Ned Nevins," 20,000 copies of which 
were sold the first year. Be that as it may, I hero 
submit the first edition. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

As the first edition vrtiH exhausted in a few hours, I 
make my bow, express my gratitude, and issue forth 
the second edition. According to present indications, 
«* Shadowy Hand " will reach twice the circulation of 
« Ned Nevins.'* Thnnks to the HtiocrsH of " Ned," for 
preparing the way, — thanks, a thousand thanks, to all 
my old friends. 
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WAS born in Nowtown, Conn., **land of 
steady habits," March 7, 1825. When I 
was five years of ago, my father, mother, 
and brother were all sick with the typhoid 
fever. To escape the contagion, I was taken to 
the house of a relative. 

**I want to go home I Oh, let me go home. 
I want to go home to my father 1 " I jsaid, weeping 
at my grandfathers gate. 

The stern old man replied, "Yon can't go home, 
yon are going to stay here with me." 

"I will go homo I I won't stay witli you an- 

(13) 
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othor day I I don't want to stay hero, I don't 
love you. I want to go to my fathor. My fatlior 
loves me; he is a Trooper — gives me hobby- 
horses, and wooden soldiers — and gets me lots 
of pretty things.** 

**You can't go home. You have no father. 
Your father is dead I ** 

Saying this, ho sprang upon his fleet white 
horse, and galloped over tlie hill towards my 
father's house. **Your father is deadl** re- 
sounded m my ears long after the chitter from the 
horse's hoofs had died away. I knoAV something 
terrible had happened ; I road it in the old man's 
countenance. Ilis harsh voice and visible agita- 
tion wore ominous of some dread event. 

^ Your father is dead I " What strange tidings 
to a boy so young. ^Your father is dead I" 
Thought I, wliat does that mean ? Alas I in after 
years I learned too well what it meant. 

Next day I was carried to my father's funeml. 
The neighbors placed the coffin upon a bier which 
was extemporized for the occasion, and bore it on 
their shoulders to the grave whicli was near by. 
After service was over, the lid of the coffin was 
thrown back. Here, for tlie lirst time, I gazed 
upon the features of Dcatli. 

The minister took me in his arms, and bending 
over, said, " Look at your father, my little boy I " 
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I wanted to throw mj^self upon my failicr's neck, 
and cover him with kisses ; but when I saw the 
lifeless form I recoiled in horror, and said, ** Let 
me go and see my mother ! " 

I was taken to her sick-room, but she was so 
changed I was afi-aid to approach her. 

•*Come here, my son,** she wliispered, stretch- 
ing out her hand, but I dare not go. I have re- 
pented many a time since that I did not enfold 
her in one fond embrace at that trying hour. 

At length the fever turned, tlio crisis was past, 
and she slowly recovered. But sickness reduced 
us to poverty. The nurses became demoralized, 
and appropriated whatever they could lay their 
hands upon. Even the neighbors and relations 
who caiTied articles homo for safe keeping, for- 
got to return them. The creditors were merci- 
less. The large white house which my father 
had erected was sold over our heads. My brother 
had been placed with a relative until he should 
be old enough to learn a trade. It was mid- 
winter. The day had come when we were to 
bo turned into the street. The snow was deep, 
the winds were furious, and piercing was the cold ; 
but the elements were not so severe as the in- 
humanity which was ejecting us into the i^itiloss 
blast. We had no redress. Go we must, go we 
did. 
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^As tho storm ragos," said the landlord , **joa 
can stay one day more/' 

" Not an hour," replied my mother, indignantly. 
**Notan hour, sir! God forgive you, you have 
robbed me of my home I'' 

She wept bitterly, wrung her hands, and wont 
out into the storm, caMing me to follow. 

" Oh, mother ! " I said, " why do you go ? ** 

She smiled sweetly through her tears, placed a 
little bag of meal upon my hand-sled, then kiss- 
ing me, she said, **Hush, my boy I mother will 
not forsake you." 

As we battled with the drifting snow and pelt- 
ing storm, both pulling on the string of the sled, 
I took my first lessons in **LiFE-STuuaaLKS." 
Then it was I first caught from her encouraging 
lips those watchwords of hope which have been 
as a talisman through life. ^^ Never too poor to 
pray/" ^ Never too weak to win/** Looking up 
into her face, I cried, "I will be bigger by and 
bye, rU be a nuin ; then you sha'n't want." 

I know not whether I pulled a pound, whether 
I was a help or hindrance, but it was a world of 
comfort to her that I ^r/ec2/ It was heart-help; 
it was what she most needed. Indeed I believe 
that little aid I gave her on that memorable oc- 
casion was more to her than the strength of a 
Ilcroulos ; it cheered her more than gold. As 
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she saw my littlo foot tussling with the snow, my 
hand tugging at the cord, straining every nerve 
to aid her, she said, *'Hope against Hope I Pride 
of ray heart I Mother won't despair with such a 
littlo hero I ** Tlien bending down and warmly 
embracing me, she melted the cold snow from my 
face by her warm caress, and repeated, '^Nevcr 
too poor to pray I " '* Never too weak to win ! " 

Wo pursued our journey, slowly trudging 
through tlio deep snow, over the hill, until we 
reached my father's new-made gmvo. Hero she 
was overcome with gi*ief, — her heart failed her ; 
and falling upon her knees beside tliat grave, she 
cried, '*God of the widow and the fatherless, has 
it come to this? Oh, cruel stroke I Oh, worao 
than death I Save me and my boy I " 

Then she fell prostrate. The pitiless gale wjis 
not more piercing than was my cry of distress 
as I flew to her side. "You must not die, 
mother I" I cried, as I strove to lift her. "You 
must not die I Speak, moUicr I speak I Oh, I 
shall have no mother I " 

I wiped away the tear-drops from that dear 
mother's fiice, and biushed off the snow that 
looked like death's winding-sheet around her. 
She sighed, opened her eyes, and gasped, "No 
mother! no mother!" and sjuik l)ack. The 
winds echoed through the leafless forest, "No 
2 
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mother I no mother 1** And Uie little Bnow-bii*cl, 
seeking a shelter in the thicket, chirped, **No 
mother I no mother I " The gathering darkness 
seemed to foreshadow the gloom and desolation 
of one who was soon to have ** no mother I ^ 

Suddenly she ctmie to her senses, saying, ^I 
will not despond I Though He slay me yet will 
I trust in Him. ' Never too poor to pray ! ' * Never 
too weak to win I ' I will hope against Hope. I 
have somethmg yet to live for. I will live for 
thee, my brave boy, brave beyond thy years. 
You have cheered your poor mother's heart, filled 
her soul with joy.^ Then placing her hand 
fondly on my head, she continued : ^ A mother's 
prayer shall follow thee, a mother's shadow be over 
thee and protect thee as the wing of the Almighty." 

Thus was I consecrated to poverty and storm. 
That "SnADOwr Hand" has ever pointed to the 
star of hope on the tempestuous sea of life. 
That "Shadowy Hand" has safely led mo over 
the quicksands, the reefs, tlie rocks and shoals of 
temptation and sin. All I am, and own, and 
hope for in life, I owe, under God, to that 
" Shadowy Hand." 

An old dilapidated store, which had been robbed 
of its merchandise, was oflbred us as a shelter. 
Thither Ave went. Tlie pristine beauty of that 
old wooden building had never been cuibcllished 
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With paint. Tho auger holes in the shuttera, the 
ehattered appearance of doora and hinges, showed 
plainly tho violence used in robbing it, equalled 
only by Time's ravages upon tho shingles, clap- 
boards and rafters. The fence around the build- 
ing was made of rough rails, and everything bore 
evidence of neglect and decay. Here mother and 
I commenced anew to battle with the stern, sober 
realities of life. Here I received tlie rudiments 

• 

of education, and first knowledge of books. Here, 
in gazing at tho stars through tho shingles of tho 
roof, I took my first lessons in Astronomy, and 
gained my first idea of the sublime. Here twelve 
of tho happiest years of my life were spent in 
studying plans for tho future, in climbing tlio 
ledges, trees, and waterfalls, watching the thunder- 
clouds, and wandering in lone musings over tho 
hills about that old dwelling, surrounded, as it 
was, by dense forests. There^ yai remain the 
trees of my planting, which have grown with my 
growtli ; and there also stands tho rock which was 
tho rostrum of my early declamation, where, with 
*• shape and gesture proudly eminent," I recited 
Milton to the cabbage-heads :• 

•* ITis look drew audicncn, nncl nUrntion Plill nn nicjlit." 
**For he ill height or dcplh RliU first and htst sole king.** 
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CHAPTER II. 

HowwallTod in tbeOld Btora.— Hoihor'i ladiutir.— Uy 
Early Ibluoktlou.— llutlicr'i Lovo mtiui Whip nnd Ijuli o[ 
Scrvitudo.— Molliur'i Slckaou. — Wont for Fuul. — Lost 
In Uia Wood*. — Blladed by Storm, — Light In Uio Window. 

A HIR I whir I whir I" went the spiadle of 
t my moUior'fl Bpinning-wheel, as the 
\ whoel-piu stmck the revolving wheel, 
; whirling merrily in our new home. 
"Twirl 1 twirl I twirl I" wont tho wheel, and 
"Whirl whirl whirl" wont tho spindle, as my 
mother trip^wd up and down tho floor with tho 
roll of wool in her hand diBteoding aud exiuind- 
iiig into yorn. 

Tho old store, hy my mother's mngio influence, 
had now become a comfortable homo. Thongh 
destitnte of arcliitcctural beauty, yot whnt tnsto 
could suggest, whnt energy aud pcrsoveninco 
could accomplish, whatever could be done witliout 
money, was doiio by tlio genius of a mother's 
transfonning hiuiil. Tho portico, ami luttice-work 
over the cliipbonrds, and every window Hint wiis 
open to tho Bun, were hung with vines of moniing- 
glorica and honoysiicklc. The gurdcu-wiklks were 
lined with x>i»ksi ruses, liitlly-hocUa, suuHowem, 




HOV WB LiTED in TUB Old RtOBB. 

"WMrl «Mrr wMrl wmt (lis ■pln>n^ 
Tvltll Iwlrll twirll wmilUHVhMiy P^»». 
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And all the common varioties of flowers. Birds 
woi*o skipping and humming from bough to bough. 
All nature seemed to smile. 

« Whir I whir I whir I " went the spindle. "Twirl I 
twirl! twirl I** went the wheel, as my mother, 
keeping time, wasi singing revival hymns from 
the old Methodist hymn-book as she paced the 
floor back and forth from the spindle, holding 
the roll and watching the growing fibres twisting 
into yam. ^ Snap I snap I snap 1 " went the spring 
of the reel, as knot after knot was reeled from tlie 
spindle and folded into a skein. 

My mother was the embodiment of industry. 
She plied the needle, took in spinning and knit- 
ting, gathered nuts and berries. She also dried 
apples, raised her own vegebibles, and, by thrift 
and economy, obtained a comfortable support. 
After a time we were enabled to keep a cow and 
pig, and some fowls ; also a hive of bees. Then 
it was that we thought we lived in luxury, and fed 
on the milk and honey of the land. 

IIow sweetly the spring birds sang as they 
came and lit near the windows of that peaceful, 
humble home I How merrily they carolled to 
the echo of the fireside music within/ Oh, how 
happy was my mother at her mine of wealth, the 
spinning-wheel I " Whir I whir I whir I " wont the 
spindle I " Snap 1 snap I snap 1 " went the reel, 
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as skein after skoin was added to her store from 
Monday morning until Saturday night. 

As wo lived seveml miles from any church or 
academy, I depended wholly upon my mother for 
my early instruction. I was the idol of her heart, 
the centre of her affections. She was all love, all 
hope, ever repeating, **IIope against Hope, my 
boy I '' She took an interest in all my little sports. 
Where I played was her Eden. Where she looked 
on to cheer, was my Pamdiso. I wanted no other 
companion, she wanted no other society. Homo 
was heaven. When I recited well, "Bravo, my 
boy I " Then, for her sake I tried to do better ; 
all my faculties Avcro exerted to excel ; I was 
bound to be a ^ great man,'* Her praise was 
more to me than gold, her smiles of approval 
brighter than the stars. 

"You are getting on bravely my boy! You 
will become a preacher, I guess 1 " 

"I'll study hard, motlier. I'm bound to be 
• So^nebody I ' ** 

Thus was my better nature developed. 

When I guessed the riddle, solved the problem, 
mastered the multiplication-table, *^ JExcelsior / *' 
" Hurrah for Andrew Jackson I " How she laughed 
in triumph, almost smothering me Avith kisses. 
She hugged me, rocked ^e from side to side, and 
said, "You Avill be the President yet. You little 
chicken, you're worth your weight in gold I " 
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Then she clasj)cd mo in her warm embrace, her 
curls playing upon my forehead, and her eyes 
glistening with pride and joy. 

Thus was I schooled, in the gi'eat forces that 
move mankind, — soul-forces, heart-forces. 1 
was monarch of my molher*s heart. I held the 
key to the fountain of her pleasure. I imlocked 
hidden stores of energy, wealth and love. When 
I did right, all things conspired to help me: 
nature, mother, God, and good angels. When I 
did wrong, I was checked innnediately ; warned 
before sin got the mastery. 

Who says that the influences of such a mother 
arc not bettor than whip and laah of sci*vitude, or 
the huddling together of fatherless boys in reform- 
atory institutions, where crime begets crime? I 
have spent years preaching to i)ri8onors, and 
educating news-boys, and know the cause of their 
troubles and crimes. They had no mother's 
*• Shadowy Hand.** 

Yet in the "old store" wo experienced tlie bitter 
with the sweet. My mother, anxious to provide 
for winter, overtaxed herself. On a fine day in 
autunm might be seen hanging all over the build- 
ing strings of apples, pared and quartered for dry- 
ing. These took the place of the vines of the 
honeysuckle and morning-glory, making the dwell- 
ing more picturesque than beautiful. When winter 
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sot iu, and stonns ciiino, ihoso. npplos luiuit bo 
driod in the houso. Tho dampness caused by 
them brought on a cold, then a fever, and once 
more my mother lay bv the border-land, near 
unto death. 

^ The man has not brought the wood, my boy,* 
she whispered ti*emulously. **What shall we do 
for morning firo ? " 

**ril try, mother, to get some with my hand- 
sled," was tlie prompt reply. 

** But it is getting dark. I fear to have you go 
into the woods to-night." 

**I can pick up a few broken limbs,^ I rejoined. 

She called me to her side, and said, ^Well, 
you may go," as she reached out her pale hand 
and placed it upon my head. Oh, the magic of 
that ""Sliadowj/ Hand''/ With that "Shadowy 
Hand" upon mo I could go anywhere, do anything. 
When that hand anointed mo — when that was my 
shield — then danger was not to be feared, darkuess 
had no terrors, and affliction was deprived of 
half its pain. 

As I started to go out, ** Don't be gone long, 
get just enough for morning; hurry back, my 
boy I " 

Never had my mother appeared so dear to me 
as on that cold winter's night. I gathered a few 
broken limbs that had fallen from the trees, 
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listened thorn upon my sled, and started for homo. 
It commenced snowing; I groped in tho dark, 
h)8t my way, and became alarmed. I cried aloud, 
hilt thero w%as no human car to hear. Had my 
mother heard mo, she could not, in her helpless- 
ness, have come to my rescue. At last, arriving 
upon a littlo knoll, I climbed a ti*eo, and through 
tho blinding snow saw a light. It was the beacon- 
light of hope. ^Mother had risen from her sick- 
lied and placed a light in tho window for her lost 
boy. Guided by that light, I reached homo in 
safety ; and tho light from that windoAV has been 
as a light to my path and a lamp to my feet ever 
since, shielding me from peril, temptation and 
criino. 

Forty years aftei*wards I held a wood-meeting, 
and preached in that same grovo by tho side of 
that sainted mother's grave, where wo sang — 



•* Tlicre's a light in tho window for thco. 
A mother htm gone to tho mansion above ; 
Thero*s a Hght in tho window for thee/ 
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People assembled from far and near, some 
coming as far as sixteen miles ; a vast concourse 
in that hallowed grove. When I looked for tho 
companions of my yonth, Avhcro Avoro thoy? 
Echo answered, ''W/teref' Like the forest-trees 
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Around mO| tlioy had boon cut down. Vico Imd 
laid thorn low. But for that light of lovo, hold 
in that ** Shadowy Hand ** ovor mo, I might havo 
shared tlieir fate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

My Consecration in the Old Bcliool-liouso. — Its Effect on nio 
tlierc. — Its Realization in after Years. — Violent Death of 
my Companions. — Uncle's Reformation. — Farm-lifo. — 
Store-life. —Tavern-life, — Litigations. — My Danger. 




PKING came, my mother slowly recov- 
ered, and now was to perform tho great 
act of her life, 
f IWV Two miles from our humble homo was 
a little old school-house in which tho Methodists 
held meetings once a month. Thither she had 
brought mo to consecrate me in baptism to God. 

•^Will you briug him up in tho nurture and 
luhnonition of the Lord?" said tho preacher. 

"I will, God being my helper I " responded my 
mother, in teai*s. "May my boy live to become 
a preacher of tlie gospel I Like little Samuel, .I'll 
bring him up for tho Temple of the Lord I " 

She folded mo closely to her bosom, and shower- 
ing kisses on me, she repeated, **May my boy live 
to become a preacher of the gospel 1 " 

I never shall forget the angelic expression of my 
dear mother's countenance, llcr iinely-<;hi8elUHl 
features, though paled by deepest sorrow, shone 
with heavenly love. The liUlo sparkling jewel, 
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holding back tlio truant curl on hor forchoadi 
looked like the star of Hope ou the brow of Despair ; 
a radiance of joy, shiniug tlirough her storm of 
grief, making her tears a rainbow of promise, 
lighted up her countenance with the supeiiiatural, 
OS one walking under the shadow of tribulation, 
yet holding sweet communion with God. 

^In the name of the Father, Son, and Iloly 
Ghost.'' 

As the minister marked the cross upon my 
forehead, and the water trickled down my face, he 
l)ronounced a blessing. I trembled from head to 
foot. After baptism was a mother's consecration. 
She had just come from planting flowers upon my 
fathei*'s gmve. Ovorwhchncd by an avalanche of 
sorrow, weeping bitterly with choking utterance, 
she said, holding me by the hand, ^I have been 
sorely afllictcd. Tlio strong arm I loaned upon 
lies palsied in the grave. The hopes of my youth 
have set in night. Sickness has laid me low, and, 
like a conflagration, SAVDpt away my substance. 
Poverty hath broken in as a troop. I stand bereft 
of every earthly hope. My afliictions are greater 
than I can bear." 

Overcome with grief, wringing her hands in 
agony, she sank back on her scat, crying, "My 
God I my God 1 Why hast Thou forsaken me ? " 

" All is not lost," said the preacher, " God has 
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not utterly cast yoii off. Your boy may bo your 
comfort, your staff, your Samuel aud your Moses." 

"Yea, though He slay me, yet will I trust iu 
nim," Tvns the hopeful respouso of my mother. 
Then risiug and placiug her hand upon my head, 
consecrating me and dedicating me to some holy 
commission, she said, '^O Lord I hero is the 
child Thou gavest mo ; a gem from the wreck of 
hopes, the solo comfort of a bereaved mother. 
His bark is launched upon a sea of temptation. 
Winds of adverse fortune ah-eady assail hiin. 
Dangerous reefs lie iu his course. Be Tliou 
at the helm, O God I I live only to fulfil a 
mother's charge. Take Thou this child. I lend 
him to Thee. Upon this altar I consecrate him 
to Thee, and the gospel of Jesus Christ." 

^ Amen I Amen I " said the preacher, placing 
his hand with hers upon my head. ** Amen I God 
be pi*aised 1 May the Lord accept the widow's 
offering, aud sanctify her boy I " Oh 1 what an 
unction I received. I felt I was commissioned 
for some great work. I felt a thrill of holy joy, 
down, down, to the very depths of my soul. A 
heavenly i)eace rested upon me, and a " Shadowy 
Hand" was pointing me up to God. 

I could get no sleep that night. !My dreams 
were disturbed by golden visions of the far-off 
future flashing thr()uji;h ni}' mind. I pirtnrcd my- 
self already at work in the vinoyard of the J^ord. 
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Yet I did not fully realize my eonsecntioii, 
nor my mothei^s derotion, until some eight yean 
after, when ain had assailed me, when I saw my 
boon 'eompanions, one by one, leaping into the 
giddy whirl of folly, dashing on the eircliug 
eddies of sin and dissipation, struggling against 
the Yortex of erime, until at last they went under. 
I was like the messenger of Job ; ^ I have escaped 
alone to teU the news," Then I realized that a 
mother's ** Shadowy ILmd " was the palladium of 
my hopes. 

Strong drink was the curse of the town. One 
of my school-mates fell from the tavern window 
one Sunday, and died. The clerk of the tavern, 
one of the brightest of young men, was killed 
by strong drink. My nearest neighbors, a father, 
mother, and three sous squandered a large estate, 
and lost their lives by gaming and drinking. 
The next neighbor's estate was wasted. A father 
and two sous tilled a drunkaixl's grave. 

Over the hill from the tavern, yet nearest to it, 
lived a shocniaker. In fact ho lived too near 
the tavern for his own good. lie had meadows 
and orchards, — lived on a beautiful site ; but ouo 
after the other his lots of laud were sold, and his 
dwelling went under the hammer. Kum had con- 
sumed them all. The home was broken up, the 
children scattered, the wife beauuo a Avandcrer, 
while her husband tottered to his grave. 
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In the midst of this moral degradation, there 
was now and tiien a gleam of liglit. A few persons 
were given to praying, a few were temperate and 
industrious. My mother opened her door for 
religious meetings, but they luul little clTeet upon 
the eommunity. There was one good fruit of her 
efforts, however, worth a thousand times lier toils ; 
my uncle, in whose "old store" we lived, began 
to see the baleful influence of strong drink I he, 
himself, had been a mighty sufferer in mind, body 
and estate. A guardian was placed over him, 
with whom ho lived till now. He came to live 
with us. Here the spirit of the living God wrought 
upon him, and brought him to repentance. 

I worked awhile with him upon the farm, yet 
fann-life was distasteful to me. I thii-stcd for 
knowledge. I wanted a change. Farm-knowledge 
is soon acquired. I had learned when to sow, to 
reap, to mow ; when to plant and hoe. I knew 
how to plow, graft trees, and how to build fences : 
stone-fences, mil-fences, board-fences, i>ost-fences. 
I could mow and rake ; and though but a boy of 
fourteen years, I boasted of cradling two acres 
in a day. What more could I learn at farming ? 

I got a situation at the store and tavern. Here 
I learned the cost-mark, the sale's-mark ; I could 
tie up parcels, weigh sugar and tea, deal out 
liquids, measure tape, and keep accomils. Yet I 
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tLbsteJ for man istomlaisf- As fliese «m Bore 
lav Una gospel in tke wvil, I leuaed Ike mdi- 
iDeoti of chil JLBil cn&iinl kw. I eoold USl bow 
mudi WMM the winof » fw , how auidi allowed for 
tnrel, wlot oonslitdtod trespaaa, aod wbo was 
tlje gRiltj pdut)' in a case of aasuih aoil bstleiy. I 
learned liow to testify in cooit, and how to plead 
a caie. I was often employed in copying docu- 
iDcntA and subposnaing witnesses; I ooald tcU 
what would be the trespass for traTcUing oyer 
neighbor Smith's lot, and neighbor Smith knew, 
for he kept a law-book, — thf only book he had. 
Tiicre was a perfect mania for suits. A gricYaneo 
iiiliicted was suro to be followed by an action for 
diiinagcs. 

Mrs. S. had reported that Miss R. "n-as no 
tM;iter than she ought to Ix^." This caused an 
m;iioii for Blunder, resulting in three trials, two 
tt|il>euU, and a final awaixl of damages of six 
(MMifs. Bill had stolen Harry's geese ; thei*e was 
tt Miiit. Mr. Pilfer would stcid hay, and turn his 
ctiiilii into Mr. IJoggs's clover. Boggs, in turn, 
Wduld knock down Pilfer's fence, and tear up his 
ydung fruit-trees. Then came a hiwsnit. lloh 
Tilt was in court : said that while at the t*ivorn 
li(}" advanced backwards and was knocked down." 
Tliijro was u case of assault and battery. !Mr. 
Allon, Tom IJlakc, and 'Squire Gushing foil into 
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a dispute at the tavern, about the tide ; Mr. Alien 
said " tlio tide was raised by the wind ; he'd seen 
it rise." Blake declared ''it riz itself/' 'Squire 
Gushing said ** no raan living could tell the cause 
of the tide; one man had tried, and died in 
despair upon the shore." {Great sensation,) 
Glasses went round, a war of words, then of 
blows, tlien a suit. The tivcrn was a moral pes- 
tilence, a prolific source of crime. I was in dan- 
ger of the contngion. Nothing could save me but 
n mother's midnight pmj^er and her *• Shadowy 
Iland." 
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HE tsrem was m j bone. Its fimrJnatinns 
were last andenuiiiing mj lel^ious char, 
ader. Mjr motber became alanooil. She 
^ ^p^ said, ' My son, I cannot allow you longer 
to frer|iieiit Ibat tarcm and associste witb those 
¥ru:ked men and boys." 

* J shall go to-ni^t, anyhow ! " I replied. "All 
tfic otficr lioys go to tho tavern as often as they 
IfUiuniif and why not I? I am nearly sixteen, and 
old enougii to take care of myself.'' 

Little did I know of the power of temptation, 
or tlic glilU;riiig und deadly attractions of sin. 

"My son, yoii must not go! Mother must 
warn luid siivo you.** 

" I will go J I'll go where I please I Tho boys 
iiro III! llio linic Hinging ut mo liocauso you wutch 
1110 HO close.'' 

H<ti'.iiig I wiifl doicnnined, and that all entreaty 
would lio iu vain, sliu said: **If you must go, 
my hoy, tlioro inouo thing only loft for mo; that 
In, to pniy for you." 
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•'I'm going to-uight, anyhow I " I repeated. 

•'Mark mo I as sure as you go, I shall pray for 
3'ou until you come back." 

"Then you'll pray a long while," I said. 

Following mo out into the street ns far as the 
wagon-shed, she stopped, and said : ** Ah, my boy, 
I cannot coerce you, but I can pmy to God for 
help I lie can stop you in your mad career I Ho 
will hear a widow's j^rayer. My son, as sure as 
j^ou do go I shall stay hero and pray all night, if 
need be, — pray until you come back a changed 
bov." 

•* Ila I ha I " I laughed in derision ; ^ you don't 
scare me iu this way. You won't stay here long 
in tlie cold ; " and, buttoning up my coat, i)ulling 
on my mittens, I ran up the hill, full speed, 
towards the tavern. 

I found my companions, as I expected. Soon 
the fun commenced. Checkers, cards, jokes and 
witticisms were the order of the hour ; and woe 
to the loser in the game, for he had to stand ''treat." 

I enjoyed none of their sports. I felt guilty. 
I knew I had almost broken my mothei*'s heart. 
I wanted to go home, but was afmid to face that 
mother. The hours dragged heavily. Nine 
o'clock came ; some of the crowd left. Ten 
o'clock struck ; now I must go back. I had left 
my mother in anger. AVould she meet mo with 
forgiveness? 
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Aa I iiossod oTor tlio hill, tho fioxon Iiiilis, odio- 
ing to my footsteps, seemed to sajr, " Stop I stop I 
nwh boy, you are brcakiug your motlicr^s heart.* 
My shadow in the pale moonlight startled and 
troubled me. The sudden screech of an owl filled 
me with fright. I was alarmed at the sound of 
my feet. To aroid the sound, I climbed up under 
the fence, upon the grass, by the side of the road, 
and crept stealthily down towards the wagon-shed. 
Would my mother keep her word ? I never knew 
her to break it. Would she wait three long hours 
in the bitter wintor^s cold ? Ilad she sucli faith in 
prayer, — ouch trust in God ? Cautiously, and with 
wildly beating heart, I aiiproached. I advanced 
stop by stop, and listened. Drew nearer and 
nearer, thought I saw a shadowy form. Ilark I I 
heard a voice 1 I listened, was startled ; Ibtened 
breathlessly again. It is/ it is/ it is the voice 
of my dear mother. There, in a remote comer of 
the shed, she stood, with upturned face, bathed in 
tears, pouring out her soul iu prayer for hor way- 
ward boy. At iliis moment two men came along. 
I overtieard tlicm say, **Tliat boy is killing his 
poor mother ; he is sending her to the grave." 

Is it possible ? thought I ; have I become such a 
wicked boy ? Have I broken my poor mother's 
heart? 

I saw by tho glimpses of tlie moon, shining 
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through the crevices, lier shadowy form, and I 
saw her •'Shadowy Hand" pointing to heaven. 
That " Shadowy Hand," wavering and trembling in 
prayer like a magician's wand, called np the ghosts 
of my sins. They seemed, in the shadows, a hid- 
eous troop. Conscience-smitten, I stood petrified 
at tlio sight. 

"O Lord, have mercy on my son 1 Ilear the 
widow's prayer I Save my poor fatherless boy. 
Ho is on the broad road of dissipation. Ho has 
crushed his mother s heart I ^ 

Her woixls fell on mo like coals of fire. I felt 
condemned, — a criminal of deepest dye. I could 
have flown to her side, and then and there con- 
fessed all ; told her I was sorry, and asked her 
forgiveness ; mingled my tears and heart-sobs with 
hers, and promised never, never again, as long as 
I lived, would I act contrary to her kind and lov- 
ing wishes. But I was spell-bound. As one tied 
hand and foot, I could not move. Oh, the ogony 
4}( my soul ! 

She continued : ** O God, lot mo die if I must, 
but save my wayward boy. Ho will not listen to 
his poor dying mother's i)leadings. He will not 
heed her warnings. He is on the broad road to 
ruin. Ho sees not his own fate. He is blinded by 
sin. He tastes not of the cup of anguish ho brings 
me. Oh, this cup I this bitter cup I My God, 
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dtedL him ia Lis mad caroerl Save Urn tnm m 
dnmkmnl*« doom and a fclon*i fate. O Lonl, Tlij 
▼owa are upon Iiim. I have dedicated him loTbee. 
Lei him not be loaL May thy wing of pnatection 
be aa a mothcr^a ' Shadowy Iland." 

Now, with a bound, I broke from the ^ell, and 
threw myifelf at her feet. Seizing her hand, I 
cried : * Forgive me I Oh, foigive your erring boy ! 
I have almotft killed you, dear mother I * 

Tlien wiuding my arm around her neck, and 
ueatling my iiead iu her bosom, sobbing bitterly, 
I ufiburdeued my sorrowing heart. "I have been 
Vftry wicked, I liuvo suffered dreadfully to-night ; 
but I will never do so uguiu. I will never go near 
tliat tavern wiUiout your consent. You will for- 
give me, mother, wou't you? Forgive me this 
once* I won't cause you any more trouble." 

•She reinaiued silent. Oh, the suspense of that 
moificiit 1 Kteniity seemed ticking iu each second I 
Would she forgive me? 

*'Itis bitterly cold hero, dear mother. I feat 
y«iU will freeze to death." 

ik^imiiig more alurincd, I cried passionately: 
''Oil, siK:ak 1 Speak, mother 1 Tell me, will you 
forgive me?" 

Pressing my liaiul, and melting into pity, she 
said: "Ah! my boy I The vow! the vow! My 
vow is njion thee I The vow of the Almighty," 
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"But forgive mo, — do forgive me this once," 

•• I do forgive you, my dear boy. May God for- 
give you I " 

Then, clasping me to lior bosom, her shadowy 
form bending over mo, I felt myself in a eastlo ; 
once more was I shielded from harm, by the magic 
of her " Shadowy Hand.'' 

She led the way silently to the house ; all night 
long she talked and prayed with mo. 

**IIow C4in I see you, my son, mined, disgi'aced, 
lost? Let me see you pine away and die rather 
than become a convict, an outcast, or a drunkard." 

•* Oh, don't bilk so, mother I you frighten me," 
1 said. 

•*! must talk," she continued; "I am deeply 
distressed for you. Hear me, my boy 1 My life 
is wrapt up in yours. I have nothing to live 
for but you. For fifteen years I havo not entered 
your chamber without prayer. I have not pai*tcd 
with you at evening, bade you a sweet 'good- 
night,' without calling God's blessing upon my 
darling child. I have never sung your merry 
songs, never opened your wardrobe, never read 
your papera and writings, never taken up your 
inble, never gazed upon your picture, never spoke 
your; name, but I havo prayed God to bless my 
dear boy." 

"I know it, mother, you liavo loved me dcarl3\" 
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^ Yos, my son 1 you are pi*ecious in tbo sight 
of Heayen ; pledged to the Saviour^s cause ; sot 
apart — consecrated — dedicated to Gk>d. How 
can I see such a child lost?** 

** I am not lost, mother 1 I will try and be a 
man 1 I will break away from my wicked com- 
panions. I will leave the neighborhood, do any- 
thing you bid me, go anywhere, if you advise 
itr 

**Well, my boy I if you were to leave homo 
where would you go ? * she asked, with an earnest, 
inquiring look. 

^ I'll get an education 1 I'll be a school-master 
yet I" I I'eplied. "I'll work my, way into tlie 
Academy I *' 

**But you have no money to pay your board, 
and mother cannot help you." 

**Thon I will cam my board. I will work hard 
for it, night and morning. Others have had to do 
it, and I will do it." 

" Where will you go ? Who will give you the 
chance , my boy ? " 

I replied, energetically, ** Lawyer Bolden, of 
the Centre, wants a boy to do jobs, and I will 
go there ; I am bound to make my living. * Never 
too poor to pmy,' 'Never loo weak to -.win,' 
you know, mother." 

'•AVoll, my boy, if you are so determined, I 
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will consent to your going. A mother's love will 
follow you wheresoever you go ; and may God 
grant that her 'Shadowy Hand' be over you, 
ever pointing you to the Lamb of God that taketh 
nway the sins of the world I " 
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HE hour arrived for me to Icare iMmo. I 
mast go oat firom under tho * Shadowy 
Hand," and contend in * Life-Straggles," 
alone. Tho thoughts of leaving tho " ohl 
with its sweet associations^ almost over- 
whelmed me. I was about to embark upon a dark, 
untried sea, with no star for a guide, no hand at 
the helm. The mother that had led mo to tho 
shore of youthful responsibility w:is now to ))ari 
from mo upon tho strand, and giro a fond fai*o- 
well. 

My moUier hod gathered together my scanty 
wardrobe, a little box of buttons, needles and 
thread, for mending, a few books, and a small 
Bible with its marked passages. Placing them in 
a satchel, she drew nio to her side and gave her 
parting blessing : "'Never too poor to piniy,* 
•Never too weak to win,' my boy," she said, as she 
printed the waim kiss upon my cheek, her eyes 
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Bufluscd with tears. Then placing her hand npon 
my head, she continued : '*AIay a mother's * Shad- 
owy Iland' bo over thee, as tlio whig of the Al- 
mighty I " 

As I went out of that door with all niy earthly 
possessions, clad in my home-spun suit and cow- 
hido boots, satchel in hand, I cast one long, linger- 
ing look at the spot where I passed the happiest 
days of my life. In the doorway stood my 
mother, waving a sweet good-by. As I passed 
over the hill, I saw her'* Shadowy Hand" extended 
towards me. Her benediction inspired mo with 
hope, and nerved mo on. 

I went to Lawyer Beldcn, in the Centre, who 
employed mo in doing odd jobs about his office, 
house and farm, and I at once got into the Acad- 
emy. Here I was brought into society altogether 
new to me. Here, for the first time, I realized the 
diflerence between broadcloth and horae-spnn, int- 
ent leather and cow-hide. I confess that my 
clothes were rough in appearance, a little too large 
for me, being made to fit me next year. My boots 
were coarse and stout, and never were embellished 
with blacking; yet, as my mother had spun the 
yarn, wove the cloth, and made the suit from black 
sheep's wool, and as my boots kept the water out, 
I prized them highly. I was perfectly contented ; 
1 envied no man his broadch)th. 
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A Dumber of ibo Btudcnts were sons of ridi 
pUinteTB from Virginia, who at once took umbrage 
at my rough home-spun and unpolished manners. 
'Many a bitter fling I received at their hands. My 
first salute, when joining their sports on the Yillago 
green, was anything but complimentary. As I 
took up the bat, one of the students cried, "Boots! 
Boots I " and gave me a kick. Nearly all the stu- 
dents followed suit in calling me ^ Boots I Boots I ** 
In this I saw a contrived plan to nickname me and 
disgrace me. I dropped the bat, left the field, and 
from that day to this I have never joined in a game 
of ball, or any other game save one. In after 
years, while toachuig school, a wortliy lady re- 
buked mo for playing checkers. She said : "If I 
hod the talent you have for doing good, I would 
spend my hours better than wasting them at the 
checker-board.'* 

That was my last indulgence ; I resolved to fore- 
go my own pleasure for Uie good of othei*s. My 
life lius boon one of continued struggle and sclf- 
doniul, — a lonely bachelor-lifo, without even the 
luxury of a cigar. 

The kick from that Academy student came near 
making a lawyer of me. Every spare moment at 
Lawyer Belden's office was spent in study. I had 
only one weapon of retaliation : that was to excel 
in recitations, — to beat them. By hard labor 1 did 
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it. It was homo-spun verstM broadcloth. Oiio 
thing I failed in — tiiat was tho veiy art I was 
destined to pursue through life — that of public 
sjieaking. 

TIio assistant teacher in the Academy, Miss 
Footo, selected for mo to declaim an extract fron'i 
IMair's sermon on tho "Slippery Paths of Youth." 
I committed it, and began to rehearse it in the sta- 
ble, befoit) tho hoi*8e. I took for ray rostrum tho 
box which held his feed, and commenced. Tho 
horso at once took a deep interest, and directed his 
attention to tho box ; ho watched every move and 
gesture, and manifested his approval by frequent 
whinnyings and whisks of his tail. IIo rolled his 
largo intelligent eye, stamped his foot, and seemed 
as if .ho wanted to say, "Good! Good! liravo I 
That's first-rate I " 

Tho firat rule of oratory is attention. This 
time, if but a horse, I had his attention. As my 
first auditor, I felt ho had taken an xmparalleled 
interest in my performance, and these demonstra- 
tions wero his stylo of expi*essing his satisfaction. 
When I became enthusiJistic, and stamped on tho 
box where his food was, the horse would neigh in 
approbation, and I was encouraged to proceed. 
Tho climax of applause, however, was reached at 
tho closo of the piece, Jis I came down from iho box. 
I was greeted with tlio loudest and heartiest of 
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THiinnyiDgB. I was in ccsUsy at my soocess* 
Alas! the bobblo burst wheu I found that the 
horse had been only neighing for his oaU. If I 
had fed the horse at first, I should have had no nip-^ 
phrase. 

Too much eUted by my success before the horse, 
I went too confidently upon the platform. This 
was my first public declamation ; I should have 
been doubly perfect in the piece ; I knew not the 
terrible ordeal. Critics are not horses. The crit- 
ical, upturned faces of the students and spectators 
scared me. All eyes seemed daggers. I started 
to say, **The slippery patlis of youth/ but could 
only articulate, "The slip — the slip — the slip,** 
and I let it slip. I forgot the very first line. The 
room seemed to turn and whirl round and rgund ; 
the students tittered and laughed ; I thought they 
wore crying ^ Boots 1 Boots I " I burst into tears, 
left the stage, and sat down aud sobbed bitterly 
in shame aud mortiticatiou. 

Miss Footc pitied mo and caressed mo, and said, 
"*Novor too weak to win, my boy;* 'Try, try 
again/' llor woixls of cheer wore mora to mo 
tlmu gold. Once in after-life, when I had become a 
l)rouchcr, I oxporionccd a similar sensation, 'bly 
text was, **£phraim is joined to his idols. Let 
him alono.'' And I did let him alone. Those 
inspiring words of Miss Foote, "Try, try, again," 
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rang in my cara. Lawyer IJcUlcn said, when I 
arriveJ from school, "Well, my boy, you mado a 
failiii*o of it ; arc you going to give up ? ' 

" No, sii' 1 Liko Slicridan, it's in mo, and it's got 
to corao out." 

^ Well said, my boy ; ' j^il desperandum.* Press 
on ; at the next exhibition you will excel ; I will 
bo there to aid you.** 

I studied hard, and recited frequently before my 
employer, who gave me many valuable sugges- 
tions. At the closing exhibition of the school, 
my mother came up to encourage me and take mo 
home. Hard study had attenuated my frame; 
my clothing, which had been mado too large, was 
now doubly so. 

My motlier said : ** My poor boy, you are a mere 
shadow of your former self. Hard study and hard 
work have reduced you almost to a skeleton. 
Your clothes seem falling off from you. I know 
you must have struggled hard, and suffered dread- 
fully. Your health is broken ; you need a little 
rest. Mother and you will be together again, in 
tlio happy scenes and passing sweet hours of enjoy- 
ment in the dear ' old store.* ** 

" But, mother, I cjm't remain idle. I am resolved 
to earn a livelihood, and leave my mark in the 
world." 

''That is noble, my boy. May God grant that 
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you may bccomo a preacher of the gospel , and 
carry tidings of joy and gladness to many a broken- 
hearted soul I But you must be careful of your 
healthy my precious child. Oh, how could I sec 
you pine away and die I It would break your poor 
mother's heart, it would send her to her giiivo. I 
would not wish to live if my dear boy should Iki 
taken from me. May Qod forgive me if I make 
an idol of you I but you are the apple of my eye ; 
my whole being is wrapt up in you." 

**Dear mother, your * Shadowy Hand * has ever 
been over me and sustained me. I will remember 
your mottoes to the end of life ; they shall be my 
guiding-star through all my * Life-Struggles.' " 

As the bell rang for me to go into the Academy, 
she clasped me in her arms, kissed me, and said : 
•* • Never too weak to win, my boy ; ' mother will 
pray for your success." 

The dreaded moment arrived when I was again 
to face an audience. Now came the decisive hour ; 
if I failed this time there was no hope for me. 
No one would assist me in reaching the goal of my 
ambition. ^ O God, care Thou for the fatherless 
child ! " was my inward prayer. 

Miss Foote had often said to me, — 

** With God to speed the right, 
There's no such word oa fail/' 

And I took hope. 
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Ab I went upon tlio platform, I saw Lawyer 
Boldcn with encouraging smilo, and there, right 
in front of me, sat my mother. As I made my 
l)ow, she waved tliat ''Shadowy Hand,*' which 
inspired mo with confidence. Oh, what in- 
spiration I felt from that mother's hand I Now 
my whole mind was upon my jiiece. I was lost 
in my theme ; all else was a blank. When I 
came down from the platform I saw many that 
were bathed in tears. The warm recognition of 
those spectators was more to me, llian the loudest 
applause of after years. 

My mother congmtulatcd me upon my success, 
and took me home. She urged me to persevere, 
and perfect my education. 

If — thought I — if \ sliould become a school- 
master, then I could grasp the keys of knowledge 
and unlock the temple of fame itself. If — thought 
I — %f\ can only get the first chance I 

The idea of teaching became almost a mania 
with me. A school-master I Never did the oflice of 
Governor, Senator, or President appear so inviting 
to the politician as did that of scliool-mnster to 
mo. All my relatives and friends were opposed 
to the experiment, except my mother. They 
said ** I wasn't big enough ; didn't know enough ; 
wasn't yet sixteen ; was three inches shorter than 
other boys of the same age." 
4 
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My mother's motto was, **IIopo sgainst hope ; * 
*There is no such word ss fiiQ I' my boy.* 

I rcsolvod to oxort every effort to become a 
sdiool^^naster ; then, if I didn't socoeed. Heaven 
help me 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Anxious to bccomo n Sclionl-mnnlcr. — DlHcoiiTttscmciilfl. — 
TrvTolUng on Foot nnd imvclliuK on llnrwback. — Kemnlo 
Teachers. — "It I bod only bccu a Qirl."~Appenl on tho 
Ox Cart. — Mr. OootlwU yleldi to tho poor Boy'i Pica. — 
AuUiority for tcnclilog In IIopowolI. — Stnoll Pny and 
" BoanUng Uouiid." 

j^^Sja Y Bixtcouth birttidny fotinil mo travelling 
glJRirffl ou foot through tlio various towns of 
£^lHjL\ FHtrlicld County, mud nlmost kucc-dcep, 
f^^^fif Becking for a chanco to tench. Alany 
were tho rohuffs I met. Day after day I went 
without tlio slighest shallow of cncoui'ngemont. 
Upon rotunuiig home, exhausted, foot-wciiry, 
hcad-whtt'ling, still tliiiiking of tlie suecring allu- 
sions to my elothes, — " they are too big for you," 
— ringing in my ears, almost prostrated mo. I 
feared I must give up iu despair. 

My motlior would meet me with n sweet smile, 
nnd say, "'Hope against Hope,' my boy. 

' What though on honicty fnrc wo dine, 
Wear hoddin grny, and a' that ; 
Q\vo fools their ellkn, nnd knaves their vine, 
A man'B a man for n' tlmt, for a' that.' 

"It's iiot tho coiit," bIio said, "but tlio man 
it covers, my child. Muko tho coat honorable 
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by your conduct. Take courngo, my boy ; pray 
to God for help; you uro * Never too weak to 
win/ 'Never too poor to pray/" 

This encouraged me, and kept me from despond- 
ing. I tried again and again. At last I hired 
a horse, one that was rather lean and lank, and 
poorly caparisoned, to carry me through the 
deep mire. I had no credentials, — nothing to 
reccommend me but my diminutive size and boyish 
appearance. 

••Who is committee-man of this district?" I 
inquired of an old woman, as I rode up to tlie gate 
of a house some six miles from home. 

''What's that to you?" said she, eyeing me with 
contempt. " If you want to be a school-master, 
you*d better wait and grow ; you hain't big enough ; 
you can't lialf fill out your clothes." 

This rather nonplussed mo. I rode two miles 
further on, and asked at another house, ''Who is 
the committco-man of this district?" 

"I don't know, and I don't care ; you hain*t big 
enough for a teacher, anyhow, your saddle is bigger 
than you be ; your feet don't come down to the 
stirrups." 

Here was anotlicr poser. 

When I called at Uie next house, I fared no 
better. 

"What are you round here for? Wimi are you 
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nftcr? Want to be a toachor, doivt you? You'd 
Iwtlcr go homo ; our Jcminia would beat you all 
hollow. She kuows more than you do, two to 
one.'* 

I remarked, " I guess your Jemuna is a candi- 
date, ain't she?" 

" Who told you that? You'd bettor leave these 
parts ; there's no use in your being round here." 

Hero I found additional diiCculties : not only 
my forbidding appearance, but a local female rival. 
I started for the next district. Here they told mo 
that they always employed female teachers in sum- 
mer. And at the next place, and the next place, 
I received the same reply, — **We always hire 
female teachers in sununer." 

Plarfue on ill If I lijul only been a girl, thought 
I, I could have obtained a situation easy enough. 
If I had only been a girl, wore silks, carried a par- 
asol, I could have been a school-teacher; but, 
pshaw! I wasn't a girl — I couldn't be a girl, 
wasn't like to be — all my mother's children had 
lieen boys. 

•• If I had only been a girl," I repeated, as I drew 
up the reins, jerked at the bit, an<l applied tho 
whip vigorously to my horse. The horse seemed 
astonished at this sudden change of treatment; 
shook his head, and gazed r()nn<l, as much as to 
say, 'MI7mr.? ?(/;?" 
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**If I hod only been a girl 1 ** said I, aloud, as I 
gave tho horse another cut ; he finally took the hint, 
started on a trot, then a gallop, and mode tho water 
splash and the mud fly as he cantered away, 

TSvo weeks of unsuccessful eflfort had driven mo 
to despair. There was but one chance left, — that 
was in the district of Hopewell, a small district 
two miles from home ; so small, they had always 
hired female teachers, boUi winter and summer. 
Tlicrcforo tho chances of a male teacher for sum- 
mer, would be about as promising as skating in 
July. 

I met Mr. Goodsell, the committee-man, return- 
lug home on his ox-cart. Mr. Goodsell had ^full 
l)owers " ; a very fortunate circumstance for me. 
I got on tlie cart with him ; the night was dark ; 
the oxen travelled slowly, zig-zag along. I com- 
menced at once on the subject of my mission ; 
such an opportunity would not probably happen 
again in a lifetime. I must make the most of it. 
It was now or never with me. Teach I would, — 
teach for nothing, if need be, and keep myself; 
only let me teach, and, if possible, teach under the 
authority of the State of Connecticut. lie was 
that authority to mo. 

**Now, Mr. Goodsell," said I, "you can set up a 
poor boy, and put hun on his feet, by giving me 
this situatiou. Your boy may some time want 
siuiilar aid.*' 
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**! am nfniid you're too small, my lad. I am 
afraid tlio feeling will bo too strong against you," 
replied Mr. Goodscll. 

**But give me a clianco, only a clianco, sir! I 
will overcome the prejudice and gain the good-will 
of all. I have set my heart on becoming a 
teacher.** 

** But you may not pass examination.'* 

•*I have no fear of that. Just try me, sir I I 
have a certificate from J udge Blackmau ; give me 
the chance, and you shall never bo the loser.'* 

*• Well, I will see about it ; we have always had 
female teachers, but I will ask my wife, and see 
the neighbors.'* 

This was crushing to mo. I knew there was no 
hoi>e in that quai-ter, — none outside of his sus- 
ceptible bosom. 

" But,** said I, "I must know to-night.** 

*'Ahl you are hurrying up matters, you can- 
not know to-night;'* becoming a little nervous, 
and crying out, '* Gee up there. Whoa I hoy 1 
come along Brindle, huny up, old buck 1 ** using 
his whip quite freely. 

^ Now, Mr. Goodscll, you know I have no fnthcr ; 
perhaps your boy may be in a like condition some 
time ; God grant that he niny not I My lot has 
been a hard one, my privilogos of odiirjiiion small. 
I could not supply a largo school, and have no 
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fat fiirtlier wiwatMoemeuk kt mj nhriiea. 
Aamt me, mad joa will iieTer be sorj fbr help- 
11^ a poor CUhcrlctts boy.* 

'Bui we pay nest to nodun^,* be sud» as be 
touebed up bia oxen, and tMymwl a Utile moTed. 

*I dont care for tbe pay. I doni want to go 
hack to tbe fiurm. I aball lose all my wintct^a 
knowledge. Do belp me I * 

* Ab, my lad, as mudi as I would like it, I daie 
not ridk it I I am afraid of tbe profMictors.* 

"'But, Mr. Croodsell, yon bare full powers, and 
hare been conmiittee-man seTend times before. 
Ob, let me bare tbe situation, and I will sbow you 
bow I can please tbe parents of all, and bow I 
will aid your two little girls in tbcir education ; 
and tbat boy John — tbe idol of your licart — I 
will make a man of him. Do aid me, sir, and 
IIcavcD will reward you ! ** 

** I should liko to, my iKiy," said he, scratching 
his head, " but — but — " 

^Biit you will aid mc. Oh, aid mo, sir, and 
the blessings of a poor fatherless boy shall bo 
upon you, and his prayers shall follow you, and 
the prayers of a poor widowed mother shall lu- 
tcrccdo for you and for your darling childi'cu I " 

"Aheml ahem I" siiid Mr. GoodscU, cleimug 
his throat, as ho jumped from the cart and walked 
nervously beside the yoke, kccpiug pace with the 
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oxen, and qnito ngitatcd. I was in deep suspense. 
My fate was about to be decided. I watclied bis 
every motion witb intense anxiety. Would bo 
givo mo Ibo scbool ? 

At last be came back, and taking mo by tbo 
band, said, witb cboking voice, "It isn't in tbo 
bcart of Bradley Goodsell to deny you. Say wbat 
they may, you sball bavo tbo scbool. Tbcro can't 
1)0 but ono to bavo it, and you sball be tbat one. 
I liavo said it, and I will stick to it.'' 

Patting me on tbo sboulder, '^You are tbo 
boy tbat sball make your mark in tbo world." 

"Ob, I tbank you, Mr. Goodsell, from tbo 
Iwttom of my bcart I tbank you I I assure you 
I will prove myself capable of touching the 
school." 

Great was tbo joy of my mother when sho 
learned of my success. The Bible was read 
in softer tones that night, and the prayer that 
went up wjis that of gratitude. 

When it became generally known tbat I had 
been hired as teacher, there was great aston- 
ishment in Hopewell, and no little opposition. 
Many said "the widow's son" sboukl never 
lord it over their children. Some sneered, and 
said, "How does he happen to know so much? 
Where did ho get bis learning? Ho won't pass 
examination." 
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A neighbor told mo Mr. Goodsoll would iiovor 
dare to lot me bavo the key for opening the school , 
there was such prejudice against me. I thought 
he wouldy howevcry and waited my time. I was 
examined by the authorities, and pronounced 
competent to teach in Hopewell. 

The first of April came, the key was given mo ; 
I commenced with seven pupils in the forenoon, 
and had eleven in the afternoon. The number 
soon increased to thirteen. My salary was one 
dollar a week, and board. The first two weeks I 
f>oarded with the Committee. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




Bclioolmnslcr nt Last. — Hopewell District. ^-Dollftr a week 
nml Board. — Success. — Gmramar Mania. — Kcfiugagod. — 
Wages Advanced. — Exliibilion closes School. — Mothcr*s 
*' Shadowy Ilaiid." -— Banks District. — Enthusiasm. — 
'* Wood-bees." — Revival. — Joined the Methodists. — 
Charm of the Itinerancy. — Taught at Weston. 

]T last I had reached the goal of my ambi- 
tion, the "wZ^ma T/ndc.^* I was actiially 
a school-master. ^ Eureka!^ I had found 
the road to success and distinction I I 
was no more to bo a ^ hewer of wood and dniwer 
of water," no more to bo designated as **dod-hop- 
l)or," ^ counter-juniper,'' " pettifogger.'* That was 
in the old world of the past. 

Hero was a new field for practising eloquence ; 
n field for moving children's hearts, and studying 
the passions. If I movo the youth I may move 
men. Win these children, and I win the parents. 
I had been reared among flowers. My mother 
liad almost worshipped them ; the house and the 
garden were covered with them. They were my 
motlier's holy solace. But flowers exhibit only 
sentiment; children, more, — their hearts beat with 
jmssion. Flowers are transient ; souls are immor- 
lal. Children have great possibilities ; flowers 
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havo not. CbiUlrcu can ix;siK)nd to lovo aiul kiiul* 
ness ; flowci's cauuot. Thcso childrou may bo, iu 
ombryoy the future govcniors, judges, Btutosmeu, 
ministei's, und yot sometliiug more; — iudustri* 
ous, upright, honest citizens. 

IIei*e, then, wais a iield for heaii-study. Ileiirt* 
force is Ileiiven's force. If I could draw these 
childron towards me as to a magnet, then the woHd 
would follow. My success was e(|ual to my antici- 
pation. Every child was to me saci'cd; every 
soul a gem from the Almighty, conunitted to my 
care. They loved me, they nui to meet me, and 
embniccd me with the sweetest endcMirments. 
Their parents loved me ; they would do an v thing 
for me ; tliey took my part in every controversy. 

Things went on swimmingly. All parents were 
anxious for their children to excel, and each to 
excel the other. Ciiildrcn wei*e foinid with books 
everywhere. Tlicre wsis a perfect nmnia for learn- 
ing in Hopewell. Ah'cady parents could see, in 
their children, candidates for many a high otiice ; 
B[)inning, weaving, and farming were soon to bo 
at a discount. 

There was one drawback, however : it was sud- 
denly discovered that the people of Hopewell 
didnH talk ^^(/raminar.** A consternation seized 
those parents reaching almost to a panic. All 
tlieir life long they hadn't talked' grammar I They 
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had grown up, mtulo love, courted, married, had 
children, paid their debts, held office, paid (heir 
pew tax, and washed their chiklren's faces on Sun- 
day, but, alas I alas 1 they didn't talk grammar. 
How difTorent would have been their condition if 
they had only failked ''grammatically:" 

But there was to be a cliango. The Young 
Ido^ had discovered that the ofl-repcatcd phrases, 
•* Them's nm I '^ *• Ilis'n 1 " or '' Iler'n 1 " were not 
high-toned. The mother who remarked to her lit- 
tle girl, " That 'ere book of your'n is nicely kiv- 
cred," would bo informed that her remarks were 
not quite grammatical, and that it would sound 
better if ^ that book of yours is nicely covered.'* 

When father asserted " that his bosses ain't ter 
bo boAt in the hull town, they're the goodest pair 
as there be in Hopewell," he was respectfully 
infoimed that Grammar required the sentence to 
read thus: **My horses can't bo beaten in the 
whole town ; they are the best pair in Hopewell." 

And when punishment came, and the stern voice 
of the parent gave judgment, ** I'll lick you, boy 1" 
he was chcerfulJy answered, ^ Lick you 1 Father, 
what an expression 1 That's not connect ; that's not 
good grammar." And tlie whip and the anger alike 
fell from the paternal grasp when he found it not 
grammatical to " lick " liis boy. 

Thus grammar became a humanizing power. 
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As to the rod, I noTor, daring all tbo years of 
my teaching, used it at school, depending entirely 
on moral suasion in gaining the sympathies and 
lore of the children. And I sncceeded. 

September came. The proprietors of Hopewoll 
District were ** Hereby notified Uiat a meeting 
would be held for choosing a teacher the coming 
winter, per order of Bradley Goodsell, School 
Committee.** 

They convened in solemn condaye, and voted 
to re-engage the **boy teacher" for the winter 
term, at an advance of fifty cents per week, — one 
dollar and a half, all told. 

One proprietor demurred at tlie fifty cents 
advance. He thought as that district hod always 
been used as a cart for breaking in colts, the 
young colt should pay for his breaking, and work 
for nothing. 

.The winter tci*m opened auspiciously. The 
scholars came in from adjoining districts ; every 
seat was filled ; benches aud cuuip-slools wore in 
requisition. The **boy teacher" Avas not so large 
as several of his pupils, but what was wanting in 
size was made up in spirit. I was **I^Iaster"; 
that is, master of their hearts. I had gained 
their oiTection. 

School closed with an exhibition, examination, 
declamations and readings. Judge, squiix), preacher 
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and school committco were in attendance. Wagons 
came from all directions. Never was there such a 
gala day in Hopewell. Every mother was proud 
of her child, and each child was decked in its 
best. Every father thought his boy the smartest. 
There was more than one candidate in that school 
for Governor and President. 

This was a proud liour for me 1 My fame would 
extend to other districts, and my reputation as a 
teacher of eloquence bo established. My scholars 
gathered around me at the close of the exercises, 
for a last farewell. Such weeping, at the sepa- 
ration, never was seen I They said, upon learning 
that I was to go to another district next season, 
••Wo will never forgive you; there will be a 
vacant place in Hopewell.*' 

Parents were anxious to say, ^ They had made a 
man of me ; if it hadn't been for them and their 
children, I should not have succeeded." It was true. 
No man can work without tools. Napoleon said, 
**Men are tools to those who can use them.'* 

My mother wa^ in the audience. She wept with 
joy at my success, and received the congratulations 
of all Hopewell with pride and satisfaction. Her 
^ Shadowy Hand " had done it all. 

The first Temperance Lecture I ever delivered 
was in that school-house. I was inspired by being 
surrounded by warm and long-tried friends. 
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Their encouragements were fountains of inspira- 
tion. My first religious meeting was also, in after 
years, lield in that grand old school-house. 

I next went to Banks district, town of Fairfield, 
to teach, at a salary of two dollars a week and 
** board.'* Eli Sherwood was *' Committee,** — 
brother-in-law to Bi*adley Ooodsell, of Hopewell. 

Here was no aristocracy ; none wei*e very poor ; 
all were farmers, and on a common level. The 
enthusiasm aroused by my efforts was even greater 
than at Hopewell. Here was the crownuig of my 
hopes. Such friends I had never seen. Such 
devoted hearts and cheering couutonanccs wora 
the inspiration of a lifetime. 

All contributed to encourage me, all were 
anxious to have their children excel. ** Wisdom 
flowed in the streets and knowledge was increased." 
It was study at play, study at work, study at the 
road-side, study at breakfast, dinner, supper, and 
study in children's dreams. 

Declamation was placed at a high figure. Boys 
were found reciting in the garret, and in every 
vacant lot. The school term closed with a rousing 
exhibition. 

One drawback to Banks district was tliis: 
almost everybody drank, more or less. Gather- 
ings called " Wood-bees^'' for cutting each other's 
wood, and ^JSloiie^ees" for building stone wall, 
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were numerous, with largo suppers and plenty to 
drink. 

Influences like these were demoralizing to me. 
One thing saved me and the neighborhood : the 
Metliodists held protracted meetings near by, and 
many were the converts. The tide at last swept 
into this neighborhood; the Congregationalists 
took up the work. Meetings were held every 
night for nearly six montlis. Never had there 
l>cen known such a sweeping revival. Then I fii^st 
made a public profession of religion, and exer- 
cised my gift in speaking upon religious subjects. 

What church to join, was the question. I knew 
tlie Congregationalists would be cool towards me 
if I left them, but my sympathies were with the 
Methodists, because of my mother's early teach- 
ings. I had read the histories of Jesse Lee, 
Washburn, Bangs, Lorenzo Dow, and MafBtt, 
wandering through the country, on their circuits, 
on horseback, with saddle-bags and light hearts. 
The opposition they met with, tlie sufferings they 
endured, and the victories they achieved, fired 
me for the " Itinerancy." 

Methodist ** Itinerants ** were ray ideal of God's 
holy Evangelists. My mother had her walls 
CO veiled with pictures of circuit-riders, presiding 
elders, and bishops. The story of tboir sacrificos, 
faith, and prayers, charmed my youthful spirit, 
6 
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aud T?hi1ed away many a happy hour at tho ** old 
store.'' Porhaps somo day I might tnivd, and do 
good, as thoy liad dono. So I joined the new 
Methodist Church ut Centre Street, Weston, and 
engaged to teach. Here I improved much in my 
studies, especially in Botany, Algebra and Chem- 
istry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Taught at Flat Hock. — Jealous School-master. — Taught at 
Dwight*8 Old Academy and at Fairfield. — Studied with 
Colonel Perry. — First Impression of Gougli. — Anxious to 
Travel. — Visits to Almshouses and Prisons. — School of 
Passion. — Two Objects : My own Improvement, and to 
administer to the Afllictcd. 




NEXT taught in Flat Rock, Easton, which 
was old Methodist ground. Here, however, 
opposition was made by a jealous school- 
master. " He was not going to be converted 
while I was allowed to speak in the meetings " ; 
so the minister sang and prayed me down. 1 did 
not understand this at the time, but hi later years, 
when I applied for a license at that church, the 
school-master's conduct was revealed. This will 
appear in the sequel. 

I next taught in Dwight's Old Academy, Green- 
field Hill, and concluded my seven years of 
teaching at Mill Plain, Fairfield, with a gmnd 
exliibition. The crowd from adjoining towns was 
immense. The school-house had been enlarged 
for my use, and yet was not sufiicient ; so we 
erected a tent, and had the exhil>irK>n on ilio 
common. I often met my scholars at night to 
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study Astronomy vrilh me, to locate tho stars, 
and to driiw out a map of tho heavens. 

I also studied with Colonel Perry, first at 
Bridgepoil, and then at Southpoil, and made 
some progress in English composition and Uio 
Classics. I never was, however, a very apt 
scholar in the dead languages. 

Colonel Perry was a gi*aduate of West Point, 
and was with Gencml Sum Houston in Texas, 
lie left the Ai-my after the battle of San Jacinto, 
and then became a Methodist preacher. At 
Stepney camp meeting, he said, ^I have sought 
for rest in the smoke of battle ; I have sought it 
at the cannon's mouth ; but I never found it till 
I found it in Jesus I " 

General Houston, coming to Bridgepoi*t soon 
after, threw discredit on the "cannon's mouth* 
business. The Colonel never repeated the ex- 
pression afterwards. 

Colonel Perry was a groat help to me in my 
ministerial studies, and showed me the minister's 
inner life. I furnished him with the use of a horse 
and carriage, in return for his services. He had 
the cool, logical, and military bearing of a soldier, 
stately and unsympathetic. lie displayed luit 
little of holy emotion. Ilia wore the "dry bones** 
of tlie ministry ; he flung but little passion into 
his work. 
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I had seen Jobn B. Goiigli at Bridgeport, and 
thought him ono of Nature's noblemen. No ono 
had previously come up to my idea of onitory. 
This power could never have been aequircd under 
ecclesiastical rules ; the pulpit would only hamper 
him. The Colonel was just the opposite of Gough ; 
he looked down upon him with a sneer. I had no 
freedom here. Oh I how I wept when I saw his 
cool chills and checks upon the poor, honest, strug- 
gling faithful ones of his church, striving, with all 
their might and main, to win souls and build up 
the cause ! 

Could a man take a salary, be called a minister, 
go indiflci'cntly into his pulpit fresh from the last 
novel, and recite his piece, and retire for the week 
and say liis work "was done ? Yet that man repre- 
sents hundreds in the pulpit to-daj*^ I 

Oh, for men of heart I men of soul I men of 
godly power 1 If the great need of the age were 
advertised, the advertisement would read,'* Wlantcd 
a Live 3fanl" — a manof sacrillcc, of prayer, of 
heart-force, of heavenly unction, and holy zeal I 

A man for the times I 

My labors, thus far, had been with children. 

Children are all heart, all confidence. I had played 
upon their feelings, studied their passions, saw the 
quivering lip, tiic tearful eyr, and felt their le- 
sponse to my tender appeal. 

I now yearned, however, for a wider field. I 
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felt thut men are but children of. a lai'ger growlhi 
and moved by the Bume passions. In endeavor* 
iug to reach men's hearts, I would try my talent in 
speaking upon temperance. My first eflbrtSi how- 
ever, were complete failures. I had borrowed tho 
language of tho learned, and endeavored to deliver 
it with my hot, fiery temperament. I had not 
learned, until now, Uiat the lofty rhetoric and 
rounded periods of Ulair and Johnson miglit bo 
thundered with tho vehemence of a Demosthenes. 
A few failures conviuced me of the necessity of a 
language of my own, and a knowledge of men 
and nature rather than of books. I thei*eforo 
resolved to travel; — uot to visit foreign courts 
and palaces, and not to measure the grades of roy- 
alty, but to frequent the almshouses, the prisons 
and hospitals of my own country. I would go 
on a pilgrimage of charity, walk down the decliv- 
ities of sorrow aud grief to the abodes of despair, 
carrying the gospel of Hope as an Angel of Mercy 
to spirits in prison ; and there, with an ear tuned to 
the voice of their wailings, take a lesson from sor- 
row, and learn tho language of grier. I had two 
objects, — one to obtain statistics, and lecturing, 
and the other to administer spiritual comfort to tho 
afliictcd. 

On foot, and with only an Exhortcr'a license, I 
commenced my tiavels. The Sabbatlis were gon- 
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crolly spent in prisons or poor-houses, and during 
Uie week I lectured in the intervening villages, 
drawing my arguments from my Sabbath obser- 
Tatious. 

Several years were spent in this mission, and 
with no small advantage to myself. Now in the 
prison, taking notes of sympathy and sorrow in 
Nature's own language ; now reading licr lettered 
pages upon the hills, the rivers and tlie sky; now 
upon the plantation, familiarizing myself with 
Slavery, and now with the vociferous acclamations 
of Freedom ; now communing with the spirits of 
the caves, and tuning my harp in the silence of 
their subteiTanean abodes, and now battling alone 
with the storm-fiend on Moinit Washington, meet- 
ing its sunshine and its stonus, and narrowly escap- 
ing death ; now conversing with the roar of Niag- 
ara, and now with my own spirit, while a lone night 
wanderer, losing my way amid the darkness, cold, 
and snow of the wilderness, and despairing even 
of life. Here, amid such scenes in the classics of 
Nature, I became familiar with her smiles and 
frowns, found a key to the hidden treasures of her 
affections, and opened the well-spring of her tears. 

I loved Nature, — I seemed her favorite child. I 
was cradled in her bosom, rocked by her murmur- 
ings, and charmed by her sunny KUiilcs. The high 
rock near my home, the mounlaiu wiMs and water- 
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falls, yet present to mo many a sacred spot whoio 

I spout the liveloug day iu Uarmouizing the beauty 

of the i)ootSy and the passions of the Psalmist, 

with the voice of Nature. In my pedestrhin truvels 

over hill and dalo, I luid Homer, Virgil, Alilton and 

Shakcs[>earo for my cousUuit eom^Miuious. Their 

hci*oes wore my study tuid admu-ation. 

It is related of Patrick Henry, that he negloeted 

tho business of trading to study nature from the 

countenances of his customers ; and, though his 

business went to ruin, his talents soon became tho 
most brilliant in America. I also made all things 

subservient to my favorite study, — books, faceSt 
scenery. All hom*s, Avhethcr of labor or recrea- 
tion, were laid at tlie shrine of Eloquence. I was 
ambitious, and spent all I had of time, talent, and 
wealth, upon its altar ; but mine was not tlie ambi- 
tion of a military leader thii*stiiig for blood, nor 
that of the niilliunuirc for hoards of gold, nor that 
of the statesman for politicsil renown ; nor Avas 
iny fame to bo at the cxpensu of others' ruin, but 
for the good of all mankind. 

The height of my ambition was to ameliorato 
the condition of suffering humanity, to comfort Uie 
mourning, to bind up tho broken-hearted, to 
reclaim tho backslidden, and ^ vindicate the wa^'s 
of God to man." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Address to Fallen Women In the New York Pcnltenliary. — 
First Freedom in Original Expression. — Effect of my 
Speech. — Bobs, Sighs and "Wailitigs. — Address to Slaves 
in African Church, Riclimond. — BrasH King. — How to 
find Jesus. — *• Ilallclujah." — Contrast at Philadelphia. — 
Speaking to Naked Walls. — Holitary Conflnement. — 
Buried Alive. —Visit to Sing Sing. — ** Itesisting the Spirit." 
— *• My Mother, oh, my Alother." 




jT the Now York Penitentiary for Fallen 
Women, I experienced my first freedom in 
passionate expression. I said, "I have 
come, in the name of Christ, to weep with 
those who weep, to monrn with those Avho mourn, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound." 

The firat sentence awakened their attention, 
and brought tears. Women of this class havo 
great animal passion. Stir tlie springs of passion, 
and you reach the heart. I said, ** Do tiot despair, 
thei'o is hope for the hopeless; Christ has died 
for all. He died for you." 

Tlien, midst loud sobbings, I continued : "Sin 
is tlie mother of aflliction, and all licr progeny 
are chiklren of suflering. The way of the trans- 
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grosser is hard; whcro sin is, tliero is sorrow, 
and sorrow fills tho world. From evory lacoratod 
heart, from tho palaco to tlio prison, from temp- 
tations and transgressions, Uio world echoes ono 
loud, continued, univci*sal wail of woo.** 

Here their sobs were renewed, and their tears 
flowed afresh. When I came to Christ's sufibrings, 
and pictured tho terrible agony of Gethsemano, 
and tho death on Calvary, I said, ** Christ was 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities; IIo 
placed His finger on every beating pulse, and 
dmnk in all our agony, carrying our sorrows and 
bearing our griefs. He could save to tho utter- 
most; there was hope for all who trusted iu 
Him." 

At this the flood-gates of these poor women's 
tears burst forth ; they trembled like a forest 
shaken by the wind. In the fulness of tlieir 
emotion they swayed backwards and forwaixis, 
Ihoy burst into sighs and groans. Hero I Avas 
compelled to slop. I could nut go on because of 
their passionate wailings. Many cried out, "Lonl, 
have mercy, have mercy 1 " And tlio tumult of 
their groanings was as the waves of tho sea. 

Never before had 1 scon such impassioned out- 
bursts of grief. Even tlio keepers were melted to 
tears. I said, "Your incarceration may be over- 
ruled for good. No chastening secmeth joyous, 
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but grievous. As gold is purified by tbo firo, 
as silver is refined by tbe furnace, so afilictiou 
may bo the fire to purify your hearts and lead you 
to God. Tbo Psalmist said, * l^eforo I was afflicted 
I went astray. But now have I kept Tby word.' 
AiHictiou is a deep mine, dark and dismal ; the 
passages to its depths are dire, but there are hid 
treasures at the bottom. Wo nuist submit to the 
chastening rod. As the lamb submits to the knife, 
without a word of complaint, as the ox led to 
the slaughter can onlj' lick the hand, wo must 
kiss the rod, knowing that it is held by a loving 
Fatlier's hand. As the silkworm dies to give up 
its silken treasure, the grape is bruised to extract 
its juice, as the crushed fiower gushes witli sweetest 
odor, BO we must submit, and take hope. Christ 
will save, Christ will bo all, and in all, and help 
us to dive into affliction's deep sea, fathom its 
coml recesses, and i)luck gems of hope from tho 
depths of despair." 

As I closed, and they were compelled to march 
out, they cast their longing eyes upgn me, as if 
I had been a messenger of revelation from tho 
spirit world. Sighs and sobs were heard as they 
passed down stairs. 

Once only did I witness a like mnnifoslniion of 
sympathy; it was at IMdunond, Virginia. I had 
spoken to the prisoners in the pcnitcntiarj', and was 
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invitod to speak to the slaves in the African church. 
Tills church is the largest colored church iu 
America. The bonds of tlio prisoners were to mo 
similar to the bonds of the slave, and the lK)nds 
of sin were stronger than either. How to break 
the bonds? was the question. None but Jesus 
could do it. 

Look to Jesus, was my theme. When I por- 
trayed Jesus saving the poorest, weakest, the dying 
thief — saving the poor slave as quick as ho would 
the master — hallelujahs I resounded from every 
pew, the house shook with a burst of pent-up pas- 
sion 1 

One poor slave woman spmng out from lior 
seat, walked up and down the aisle, and cried, 
^ Oh, massa I how can Vao ihid Jesus, — how can 
gib up all for Jesus? What hab I got to gib? 
My clothes ai** not my own, doy belong to my 
massa; my body is not my own, dcso poor old 
bones belong to my massu. AVhat hab I to gib 
up for Jesus ? " 

Suddenly she bethought her of an old brass 
ring upon her linger, the only property she pos- 
sessed. She took it from her hand, and said : **I 
gib up all for Jesus I " 

She clapped her hands in her ecstasy of joy. 
No sooner was this said than the victory was won. 
She shouted, "Oh I I hab found Jesus. Glory 1 
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Hallelujah 1 *• And all tho miiltitudo shouted, 
** Hallelujah." And when the invitation was given 
them to come forward, the altar was full three or 
four deep, and all the aisles were filled with weep- 
hig, mourning, shouting slaves. 

In contrast to this excitement, what a chill I 
received at the Penitentiary in Philadelphia. This 
prison was conducted on tho solilnry confinement 
plan ; the prisoners not being allowed to see any- 
body, nor to speak a word. Oh, how cold, inan- 
unnte, lifeless 1 I could almost feel the damp chill 
of the grave as I stood within those walls. Here 
the cheerless prisoner broods over his wretched 
condition until the mind whirls and turns within 
itself, and dies of self-attrition. A mouse, a fly, 
anything thnt could breathe, move, or respond, 
would afford comfort to those entombed men 1 
Thoy seemed buried alive. 

As I took my text, and stood in the centre of 
the dome, the cells radiating like the spokes of a 
wheel, I praj'^ed, agonized, and gesticulated, but met 
with no response, heard not even a sob. It was 
the silence of the tomb. I went away chilled and 
disheartened; I had been preaching to naked 
walls. 

After addressing tho convicts in Sing Sing St>Jito 
Prison, I informed them that such as were anxious 
for me to visit their cells, as they passed out, could 
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leave their number with the warden. One per* 
son was so anxious, that he seemed almost dis- 
tracted. When I approached his coll, he thrust 
his fingers as far through the grates as he could) 
to meet my hand; tlicn falling upon his knoeS) 
the first woixls ho uttoi*cd wcro : ** My mother I Oh, 
my mother I what will she say ? *' Ho sobbed and 
cried for some time before I could hoar anything 
more. 

**AhI'' said ho, " tliat unbelief that you spoko 
of to-day has been my ruin. What might I liave 
been if I had embraced religion ? It was at a pro- 
tracted meeting in a town in Afaine, that I was 
upon the point of deciding my religious course 
for life. By the request and tears of my mother, 
I was almost persuaded to go to the anxious sent. 
I promised her that after one more jolly hour I 
would seek religion. ^ly convictions were distress- 
ing ; I feared the meetings, and a mother's fuce, as 
I did the grave. From such an agony of mind I 
would have chosen relief in death ; but I was not 
prepared to die. I resolved to seek relief in travel ; 
and without apprising my mother, or any of my 
friends, I went to the savings bank and got all the 
money I had — some fifteen liinulrcd dollars — and 
started for Boston. I resorted to drinking and 
to gaming. I became delirious, and lost almost 
all my money. At times I would think of home, 
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nnd rcsolvo to go Lack and confess my guilt ; llicn 
1 ibouglit there could bo no mercy for one who 
had dono such despite to the Spirit of Grace, so I 
wandei*ed still further away. I spent all the money 
I liad in getting to Worcester ; then pawned my 
valise, and part of my clothing, to carry me still 
further on. At Springfield, I let go what clothing 
I could possibly spare, and went on foot. Finally, 
my wardrobe became so shabby that people would 
not receive me into their houses. Oh, how low I 
had fallen I I began to think of returning to 
Maine, but had no means and no friends. Still 
onward I went, without a purpose or a place, only 
to forget the past, until I arrived at the banks of 
Uio Hudson; and here, as I stood, cold, hungry, 
and almost naked, I formed the desperate resolu- 
tion to steal. I thought, by breaking into a store at 
Poughkeepsie, I would steal enough to bear my ex- 
I)€n8cs homo, then ask my mother's forgiveness, 
and strive to lead a different life ; and leather than 
bo caught, I would kill the first man that opposed 
me. Yet, oh, what a coward I I broke in, but was 
no sooner in than taken, and taken without the 
least resistance. I felt so bad when I was enter- 
ing the building, my conscience troubled me so, 
and I trembled so, that I was glad to be tiken, and 
the officers seemed friends to me. And, afterwards, 
I was thankful ibat I was discovered ; for if I had 
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Buccoodocl in my first attempt, tlicro is no knowing 
ivhcro it might have ondcd. In this prison I have 
had time to read and reflect. I have examined the 
truth of divine revelation, and have found it to bo 
just the thing needful to my soul. In it I have 
seen the reasons for a mother's anxiety for my 
conversion ; and, while praying in this cell, her 
shadow has many times appeared before me. 
Though it be in imagination, yet it has been a com- 
tort to me, and I believe it has been through her 
prayers that I have found peace in believing. I 
am thankful for the prison ; this punishment has 
lieen the means of saving my soul. For, * before 
I was afflicted I went astray, but now I have kept 
Thy word.' Now, in parting, I wish a favor of 
you ; and that is, that you will write to my mother, 
and not mail the letter at this place, lest some may 
suspect where I am. My mother has not heard 
from me since that night that she asked mo to go 
forward for prayers. Tell her that at such a time 
I shall land at New York, a Christian man, and 
will immediately repair fur homo." 

I mailed the letter at New York, according to 
directions ; and many times have I reflected upon 
that young man*s career, and the danger of resist^ 
ing the convictions of Ood's Spirit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A former Pupil In Prison. —Mary, the DninkarcVs Dnnglitcr. 
— Drinlc llic cause of Ilomc-min. — A Mollier'a Confession. 
— Power of Appetite. — Confession of a Convict. — Mis- 
placed Confldcnce. — Keturn (o Jail. — President Nott'a 
Kindness to me. — Giving up a Cliild for Christ 
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URSUING my journey, I explored the 
Connect icMit State Prison, and having paid 
a visit to the male division, proceeded to 
inspect the inmates of the female depart- 
As they entered the room with eyes down- 
cast, the prison regulations not permitting them to 
look np, I perceived, by the dim light which 
passed through the gratings, a countenance which 
struck mo with unusual interest. 

I at once recognized in the prison garb one 
of my old pupils, who used to join mo in tho 
school prayer and praise. The emaciation of tho 
prison confinement could not quite destroy her 
rare beauty, nor did tho uncoulhncss of her 
costume disguise the attractions of her form. 
How well I remembered her bright blue ej'cs, her 
rosv cheeks, and the innocent smiles that were 
wont to light up her lovely features 1 Iler natural 

amiability manifested its sweet traits iu her kind- 
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ness to those younger tlum herself. How she 
hurried, in the cold ^vinter moniings, to meet 
them at the door, to brush the snow fi*om their 
frozen feet, and to thaw them by her pretty 
caresses ; and how she shared her meals between 
them I Her kindness won all hearts. AUisI 
that the prison should receive her I I know not 
if she recognized, by the sound of my voice, who 
the stranger was, but I used the same form of 
prayer we had been accustomed to in the school- 
room. 

I hastened to visit her mother. At my appear- 
ance, she bui*st into a flood of tears, and the iii*st 
word she ejaculated wos ** Alary I** Her voice 
faltered. 

"Mary," she said, after recovering a liltle, •'ia 
gone. She is not here, and she has not gone 
to the grave. Had she died in innocence, Avhnt 
a consolation I Biit she is worse than dead — she 
is disgraced — and bringing down her mother's 
gniy hairs with sorrow to the grave ! Oh ! Mary, 
my own dear Mary, was too good a child to bo 
lost! Seldom did I hear an imkind word from 
her until a short time before she left home. And 
then, how kind to mo I how attentive to her 
dying father I But oh, how cruel to herself.** 

She then told mo the sad causes of ilary's fall, 
and how she had drifted into crime. Unquestion- 
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ably iho conimonccmciit of tlioir misery was tlio 
intcmperaiico of her Into husband, which had 
resulted in his own premature dccoaso, the ruin of 
their business, tho dispersion of their patrimony, 
and the necessary leaving of their ancient home, 
the reduction of tho mother to poverty, and tho 
incarceration of her daughter. 

•'Oh, rum I rum!" raved the distracted woman, 
**what has it not done? It has murdered my 
husband, ruined my family, robbed mo of my 
home, and turned me out upon the cold charities 
of the world I " 

I n1 tempted to console tho poor mourner, and 
Imtlo her look forward to seeing her daughter 
return soon. How blissful would bo that meet- 
ing I 

1 left her more than ever determined to devote 
my life to tho cause of suilcring humanity. Her 
narration had deeply impressed me ; and that 
I might learn how many suffered imprisonment 
on account of tho crhnes of their parenl^, I 
commenced to inspect the prisons and reform- 
atory schools of lioslon, New York, riiiladelphia, 
and various othei*s throughout tho United Slates 
and Canada, presenting my observations iji lectures 
to the public. Maine I^aws are enacli^d, tonipor- 
ancc jubilees and celebrations inangnrated, but, 
alas I the evil continues. "How long? O Lord ! 
How long?" 
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Nothing can be more appalling to the Christian 
philanUiropist, as he passes from jail to peniten- 
tiary, than the vast number of prisonei*s who admit, 
and at the same time bear evident proofs of their 
veracity, that tlieir downfall has been the result of 
intemperance. A victim to this hydra-headed 
monster related tliis sad history to me in Albany 
jail, New York. He seemed as deeply bound by 
the cliains of appetite as by the iron bolts and 
bars that held him. lie was an old man of sixty 
years, and had graduated from more institutions 
of this kind than most men of his age. But, as lie 
related his trials, and wept and bogged so hainl for 
me to assist him in his release, I could but pity 
him, notwithsttmding his crimes. Said he : 

** I am an old man of Uu'cc-scoro years, and have 
spent most of those years in sorrow, and many of 
them in prison. Several times have I been sen- 
tenced to Sing Sing, and several times to the pen- 
itentiary on the hill of this city, and all through 
strong drink. When in liquor I had no regard for 
human life, and felt as if I wanted to kill every 
man I saw. Yet, once I had a home, and wife 
and child, who were all loveliness to me, and in my 
sober moments I loved them better than myself, 
and would make any sucriiico for their welfare. 
The only times when I was severely punished in 
])rison were when transgressing the riiles to inquire 
concerning my raniily. 
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"Thcro was a person who camo to the prison from 
my own neigborhood, and I was anxious to hear 
from him about my homo. Did my wife still 
rcmcml)er me ? and would my child still call mo 
•father?' I found that they had not cast me off, that 
they were still mine ; but my transgression against 
the rules of the prison could not go unpunished, 
and I was brought up to the lash. Five limes was 
I lashed for speaking of home, and fivc-and-twcnty 
times would I have been, if my wife could have 
looked on and seen mo suffer, and Ihen have for- 
given me. Oh I I felt that the lash was too easy 
for s.uch a hardened wretch as I had been, and 
came with too mild a hand. I cried to the adminis- 
trator, ^Strike harder y sir/ Strike harder/ you 
cannot reach the flinty hardness of my heart.' It 
needs an iron rod, with sinews of steel, to pierce 
me to the quick I 

••That night I dreamed of home, and the dream 
paid me for all my suffering. I dreamed that I 
was a reformed man ; I was pardoned by the 
Governor and by the public, and was clothed, and 
in my right mind, and was journeying towards 
home. I was fearful that I should not be received, 
and trembled. Carefully I approached the door; 
tremblingly I raised the latch ; and what was my 
joy, when my wife welcomed me as if all were 
forgiven and all forgotten I Her first look was 
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kindness and lovo; and as sho ombracod mo^ I 
i-oachcd forth my luind to grasp my littlo Nelly ; 
sbo climbed up into my lup, and printed the pure, 
lovely kiss upon my pale, prison-worn cheek, 
and put her little tender arms around my unwortliy 
neck so sweetly, so innocently, so tenderly, that 
with the excitement I awoke, reaching forth my 
hands; but I found it was all a dream, — a 
phantom I I embraced nothing but empty air, 
and struck my arms only against iron bai*s and 
rocky walls. I rolled on my hard pallet, goaded 
by despair, and the smai-ting of the cutting, 
festering flesh made sore by the lash. 

**Five years passed before that dream was ful- 
filled ; and when fulfilled, I came home only to ^ 
break that woman's heart, and send her to the grave. 
Oh, that drink 1 that dcaih-dooming drhik I Oh, 
the appetite that cries, ' Give I give I ' And yet 
an ocean would not slake its thirst. Again I was 
ein*agcd with rum in a mad fight, and again 
was sent to prison. Oh, sir, my life has been 
made up of prison-life and sorrow I And now, 
sir, I thank you for heaving me so patiently ; and 
if I may trespass further, I will make one request : 
my health is now broken, I am old and decrepit, 
and I want once more to breathe the free country 
air. If you will intercede for me at the coui-t, 
that I may not be sent to the penitentiary again, 
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you will do mc a great favor, and, I hope, God 
service. I know my failing; I know I cannot 
resist temptation when exposed ; but I pledge you 
that, if I shall be released, I will not slay one 
hour in Albany, but will repair innnediately to 
the country, wliere, with a tenipenitc family, I 
hope I may spend the quiet of my days. Tlion, 
sir, if you are a friend of hunmnity, do not let 
this opportunity fail you of blessing an old man, 
whoso daj's at the longest are but few, whoso 
locks are already white for the grave, and whoso 
feet have trod long enough the thorny paths of 
sorrow and crime I " 

I presented the case before the judge, and asked 
his leniency to the victim, as a favor to myself as 
well as to him. The judge informed me that ho 
was willing to show me a favor, considering my 
mission. "But," said he, '^to see how little good 
you can do in such a case, I wish you to watch the 
jail for the same person again." 

And, sure enough, when the man went out ho 
had three cents, and as he nmst walk some dis- 
tance, and his nerves were all unstrung, ho thought 
to get a little tobacco ; and when he came near the 
shop, the insatiate appetite gnawed as a canker 
upon his vitals, and perhaps a little beer might 
steady his nerves and not injure him. J hit, upon 
entering, his power of resistance was insufficient ; 
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he had hold of the decanter before he knew ]iai*dly 
what he was about ; and when once ho had toi^tod, 
ho knew not when to stop ; in a moment he be- 
came delirions, and the keeper was obliged to force 
the bottle from his hand, and call in an officer. 
Oh, how shamed that man looked next day, when 
I saw him in the same cell again I He made no 
apology. Said he : 

** I am a doomed man ; for me there is no hope. 
Go and warn the young I Tell them that the first 
draught is the guilty draught. I tliank you for 
your kindness, but all is of no avail to me. The 
few days tliat I have to spend on earth will be as 
the days that are jiast, fi-aught with sorrow, and 
full of trouble. Let the prison be my home ; let 
its damps bleach these white locks ; let its walls 
echo my groans ; let my ear hear nothing but the 
creaking bolts ; and let my eye grow dim witli Uie 
darkness of my cell. I am not lit to live ; and, 
oh, I fear that I am not fit to die I '' 

I prayed with the old nuiu, and strove to con- 
sole him. lie wept, and kissed my hand, and 
blessed me with a thousand thanks, and bade me 
go and warn the young ^ and never to spend my 
breath in striving to save one so degraded as he. 

A pleasant rcniiuisccnce shines out about this 
time. I was invited to make my home at the house 
of President Nott, of Union College, Schenectady. 
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He was exceedingly kind to mc, gave me advice 
like a father, and also several valuable presents. 
Oh, how feelingly that venerable old man prayed 
for me I Too old to kneel, yet, with his hands over 
mo in prayer, I felt like the sons of Jacob receiv- 
ing their blessing. 

lie sent me in his carriage to the almshouse, 
and would have gone with me but for preaching 
in his own church at that hoiu*. At six o'clock; 
by his direction, I had assembled for me, in the 
Metiiodist church, the largest audience that I thus 
far had ever addressed. President, professors, stu- 
dents and ministers, all hung spoil-bound upon 
my lips; an<l when J conh*asl(Ml (Jio education of 
those students with the subjects of my mission — 
the drunkards' children, schooled in vice and 
trained for prison — I foimd response in many a 
countenance that told me my words were not in 
vain. My address was listened to with marked 
attention, and many friendly greetings were prof- 
fered to me. 

In Troy, New York, I met with a very interesting 
case. 1 found my way to the poor-house there, and 
was shown a poor woman dying. She had once 
experienced religion, but had lost the evidence. I 
prayed with her, but failed to assist her in making 
God's promises her own. She doubted, dud even 
despaired. 1 read, and pmyed, aud sung, but all 
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to no puqiose. Tho wing of her faidi would not 
mount upward, — it was tied bolow. I stated 
that sho must have somo idol tliut she would not 
give up for Christ, — something that she loved 
more than him. She replied : 

** Wliat can I liave ? 1 am poor. I have nothing 
in this world. Even this bed, and the clothes I 
have on, are not my own. I have notliing that I 
can call my own. Why, then, am I not blessed ? ** 

At this moment a little child came prattling into 
the room, with strmg and stick and hobby-horse. 
He was just beginning to lisp the name of "mother." 
A flash came over her conntonance as she gazed 
upon tlie dear object of her love. Thoi*e was her 
idol. She had one object to live for, and she could 
not be resigned to die. That child wixs fatherless, 
and soon must be deprived of its only friend. 
Could that mother leave it? 

And now it dropped its playthings, and climbed 
upon the bed, and laid its little head upon the same 
pillow, and flung its little tender arms around her 
neck, and printed the pure, warm kiss upon her 
cheek, and pnittled gently, ** Mamma be so sick 1 
mamma die I *' 

The poor pale, dying mother threw her attenu- 
ated arms around it, and sobbing, cried, "No, my 
little Johnny, mamma cannot die 1 you would have 
no mother." Then, exhausted, she laid it upon 
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tiio pillow, and gazed into its bright blue eyes, as 
they were looking back into hers, and there she 
gazed, and gazed, as if she would drink in its 
spirit by looking. She seemed unwilling even (o 
move her eyes from the eyes of her darling, fear- 
ing to break the spell. 

There, glcamhig from those little orbs, was the 
imngo of the fatluu', — the father <hat had been 
suddenly carried to his grave ; and there were the 
features of purity and innocence, and, as to actual 
transgression, pure as a snow-llake just from 
heaven. And could she leave that child to the cold 
charities of the world? — to the si ranger, who 
would abuse it, sUirve it, whip it, with no mother 
to take its part? She could not die ; she must not 
die. No I no 1 she could not give up all for 
Christ. 

She turned her face to the wall, and prayed. 
She prayed silently, but long ; and, judging by 
the quivering of the lip and the flashes and shad- 
ows that came over her features, she was excited to 
no common emotion. Her eyes were closed, and, 
in the dark gloom of God's mysterious providence, 
she was looking for a ray of hope. She praj'^ed 
that she might give up all for Christ, and bless the 
rod that smote her. She uttered no sound save 
whispering sighs, for the Spirit was interceding 
with groaniiigs that could not be uttered. 
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At Itisti with her oyes and hands extended 
towards heaven , she cried, ^ I yield 1 I yield 1** and 
in a moment her countenance lit up with joy, and 
she clapped her hands, and said, ^Oh, the joys 
of believing 1 Oh, tlie love of Jesus 1 If I had a 
score of children I would give them all for Jesus I** 

She died very happy, trusting her only earthly 
care in the liands of her Jesus. 

Leaving Schenectady, I vi lilted the almshouses 
in the noiiiicrn counties of Now York, and also 
the State prison in Clinton County. At this 
prison I obtained nmch valuable information con- 
cerning tlie evils of intcmponuico and crime, and 
hoard sovonil anecdotes of the most thrilling kind. 
While witnessing the culprits working out in tlio 
dark, damp mines the penalty of their crunes, 
their doleful look of despair at sight of a preacher 
of the gospel, and their trembling at the name 
of the Bible, with their hard, rewardless labor 
in pecking at the ore and digging deeper their 
own dinigeon, surrounded by armed guards 
marching to and fro with weapons of death, I 
thought of the place where "the angels which 
kept not their iirst esUito, but left their own 
habitation, He hath reserved in everlasting chains, 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day.** 

The BalUton Journal^ in referring to my efforts 
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in this neighborhood, says : "Mr. Henry Morgan, 
of Connecticut, is now taking a tour in this county. 
And lecturing on temperance. • . • He does 
not do tliis for the purpose of gaining a liveliliood, 
but ho lectures witliout fee or reward. He 
devotes himself entirely to the mission and work 
of temperance, visiting the sick and in prison." 

The Troy Family Journal adds: •'His argu- 
ments were conclusive; tlie manner and zeal 
showed a heart full of benevolence, and Christian 
phihmthrophy and patriotism. No one can hear 
him without being aroused to a sense of duty.'' 
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Over the Rapids." — Fate of lllchard Locdom. — The Prcas 
on my **Ways and Means.** — My Dangerous Joke. — A 
Drunkard's Conyersion. — A Wife's Pleading. —A Oliild's 
Successful Eloquence. — Accident on the AVhilc Mountains. 
— Nashua Paper. — The Lost Lamb. — Charlie in llcuvcu. 




THEN made a pedestrian tour to Montreal 
and various parts of Canada. I visited 
Niagara and tlio Tliousand Islands. I was 
intensely interested in the innumerable de- 
scriptions I received of tlie dangers of tlie ltapid.s. 
Amongst tliese none was more tliriUing than tlie 
fate of poor Lcedom, a Builalo man, still a sub- 
ject of frequent discussion. 

On a briglit, sunny morning, lie stiirtcd on Niag- 
ara lliver Willi bis gun. Game was pleiiiiful, and 
be was successful. A bunter's ciicbantinont took 
full possession of bis soul, lie tbougbt not of 
time, nor tbe speed of tbe tide, but was borne 
upon tbe bcaviiig bosom of tbe silver stream, 
calmly as an infant upon its iiioibor's breast. On, 
on, bo was borne, tbiukiug not of tbe future, but, 
all absorbed in tbe interest of tbe sport, was lost 
in forgetfulness. Still on be was carried, and on, 
until, before be tbougbt of danger, be found bim- 
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«elf among tho rapids above Ningjua Falls I Now 
he saw how swiftly the distant shore and each pro- 
jecting rock were passing, and now he resolved to 
turn his courae. But, when endeavoring to o[)poso 
the tide, for the first time did he feel its irresist- 
ible power. When turin'ng his boat the waves 
shook him more violently than ever, and more 
swiftly was ho borne downward, mitil death ap- 
peared inevitable. But having before faced both 
danger and death, and being brave in the hour of 
peril, he was resolved not to die without a strug- 
gle. Swift; as thought, he took his position, and 
bmced his feet, and placed his oni*s, and headed 
the stream. And now for an effort, come life or 
death. Arms I do your best I Nerves ! string 
your strength ! Oar I roll back the mighty tide I 
Life I life I life I is in the struggle. But all was 
in vain. Down I down I he flew, swifter than a 
weaver's shuttle, swifter than an arrow sped iu air, 
and swiftxjr than tho swift-footed Asahcl running 
to his own destruction. At length he saw a rock 
projecting above the wave, right in his course ; 
and just below him, upon the bridge extending 
from Goat Island to the American shore, two men 
were standing, and one of them started for a rope, 
but found there was no time, liichanl hjiw thoui, 
and saw the rock just Ix^fore hiui, and knew not 
what to do. Without a momenrs delay he must 
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leap, now or never, and he cried out, ^Tell met 
tell me ! Sliall I jump out of tlio boat? Shall 1 
leap for the rock? '' But they dare not speaki lebt 
they should tell him wrong ; and on he was car* 
ried, down by the rock, by the piers of the bridge, 
down I down ! and now upon the brink. With 
the mists of death festooniug his brow, and the 
thunderings of Niagara's roar ringing death's knell 
ia his ears, ho gazes for the last time upon that 
brilliant sun now shining, far up the stream, upon 
his happy home, his unsuspecting wife, and his 
two happy children at play, and he sinks 1 ho 
siuks to rise no more 1 

Ml/ Labors. — But small success attended my 
efforts in Canada, however, as the institutions 
were for the most part Itoman Catholic, and uiany 
of the people spoke Freucii ; so I turned my faco 
homeward. 

The BarUnglon Courier^ alhidnig to a speechi 
says : 

"Mr. Morgan, of Connecticut, a young mau, 
who, unlike a largo portion of temperance lecturers, 
goes about lecturing without levying contributions 
for his support, and whose benevolent labors 
among the inmates of jails, poor-houses, and 
State prisons, have earned him so extended and 
just a reputation for goodness, lectured here on 
Sunday evening. He is well qualiiied for iiis 
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work, and luis an earnest, fliiiccre, and forcible 
manner, which commends his appeals to the hearts 
of his liearers. We wish liim abundant success 
in liis career of unostentatious benevolence, and 
invoke for lihn tlie good offices of our brethren 
of the press, in whose vicinity he may chance to 
bo." 

The Green Mountain Freeman^ in like strain, 
pertinently remarks : 

^ Have we not already relied on law too much, 
for roniodying the evils of int<Mnperance? Hero 
is a man who works with moral suasion, and not 
for money." 

I pursued my journey through Bradford, Mont- 
pclicr, etc., and parts adjacent, lectm'ing, preach- 
ing, holding prayer-meetings, and visiting tlie 
almshouses and prisons. The Clarenioni Eagle 
says : 

"Mr. Henry Morgan, known in the public 

journals as one who visits prisons, almshouses, 

and hospitals throughout the country, is now 

taking a tour throughout tlie State ; and we would 

advise those who can, to secure his services. 

He goes to his Master's M'ork without charge or 

collection. He has lectured here, and in the towns 

adjoining. In hearing him one can almost see 

the low, floorless hut, with its wreck of lunnnnity, 

the dninlxard^s wife^ brooding over her smouldering 
7 
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embers, wkUe darkness and storm have no sympa- 
thy with her tears, and while the children's hungry 
cries are huishpd by their own weariness. He 
pictured man whose iuflame<l passion has urged 
liim on to deeds of the darkest dye. Mr. Morgan 
must produce an effect upon liis hearers. Wo 
wish him success in his unselfish hibors for tho 
cause of humanity." 

Tho Vermont Family Oazetle I'oports a meeting 
held at Bradford, Oct. 4, 1850, Vi& Resolving — 

** That Henry Morgan, who has i*cccntly lectured 
before his friends in this place, is honorably 
endeavoring to do good ; and that wo owe him a 
a debt of gratitude which we cannot repay, as he 
will receive no remuneration. That we i-ecom- 
mend him to tho confidence of all good men, 
considering he is worthy of our highest commen- 
dation, and that ho should be furnished with every 
encounigemcut to firtUl his mission." 

At Windsor State Prison I perpetrated a most 
cruel joke. I wrote to my niolher, ** Don't cr^', 
moUier! I'm in prison, locked up in a cell. I 
write you on a convict's bench. Don't cry ! I 
shall be out by-and-bye ! " 

Then I explained matters, — that I had come to 
minister to the sorrowing. !My mother, on receiv- 
ing the letter, read only the first line, and dropi)cd 
it, falling into a hysteriad fit. She had been read- 
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ing the "Life of Torrcy," Iho martyr, iu prison for 
aiding slaves to escai>o. She thought I hud done 
the Siinio, iind was a ruined man ; besides, she had 
not received a letter from me since I went lo 
Canada. That first line of the letter, "Don't Qvy^ 
mother I " was too much for her, and she had to 
L*ike to her bed. The sport was too cruel for me 
ever to repeat. 

Child's Eloquence. — It was on a cold wintry 
morning, while travelling in the northern part of 
the State of New Hampshire, that I entered llie 
dwelling of an intemperate man to solicit his 
name to the pledge. He treated me respectfully, 
appeared quite hitelligent, and, in his sober 
moments, seemed very kindly disposed. How- 
ever, he was set against signing the pledge ; he 
liad covenanted with his companions never to do 
it. He had recently been on a spree ; and the 
bruises on his wife told but too well what might 
be her anxiety for his salvation from rum. I 
pleaded with him earnestly to pledge himself upon 
the question ; and stated, that with his companions 
a bad promise had better be broken than kept. 
He said that he never intended to drink anymore, 
but he should live according to his promise, and 
never sign the pledge. 

Now 1 knew that unless he got publicly com- 
mitted, and had his name go abroad upon the 
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pledge as a temi>erance man, ho could not continue 
long in abstinence. I therefore, to awaken his 
feelings, began to tallc of his family. Said I, 
** You must have a i*egard for your family, — for 
your wife and child; you must love those \vho 
appear before me so lovely." 

''Love tiicm I " said he, " God knows my heart. 
I do. If ever a man loved Iiis family, I am tlio 
man ; and if ever there was a family wortliy to 
be loved, it is mine ; yet, look I look on that 
face of my wife, and see the bruises that I have 
made. See how meekly she beai*s all this, and 
without a murmur. Oil, sir, I shall never drink 
any more I " 

••Then," said the wife, taking advantage of 
his feelhigs as she came in suppliant tones before 
him, •'then why not sign the pledge?" 

'' I have told you," SJiid ho, " that I have already 
pledged myself not to sign, and I shall keep my 
word." 

Tho firm tone in which ho spoke, showed but 
too plainly tho strength of his decision. It was 
a trying moment for that wife, and while I was 
still conversing with him she retired behind him 
to the corner of the room, with much agitation of 
feeling. I saw her hands clasped, her eyes fixed 
on heaven, and her lips were moving ; yet I heard 
no sound. Oh, what a struggle was there in 
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pmycr I Tho happiness, mul even the life of her- 
self and child, seemed to hang npon the moment. 
Now all broken down in spirit, and with the crys- 
tal pearls dropping from her eyes — a wife's own 
eloquence — she comes before him, and pleads 
again, but again ij refused. lie was only irritated 
by tho appeal, and seemed more avereo to the 
pledge than ever. But God had chosen a more 
eloquent voice than hers to do the work. 

Tho little girl came flitting by, with ringlets fly- 
ing, and countennnce all beaming with iiuiocence, 
with confldenco and with hope, and cllmbmg up 
into his lap, as if she had full command there, 
she threw her little tender arms around his neck, 
imprinted love's own kiss upon his pale cheek, 
and looking wistfully hi his eye, as if she had 
something wonderful to tell him, and could not 
bo resisted, "Father," said she, "the school-chil- 
dren say I am a drunkard's child, and they won't 
play with me. What does it moan ? What is a 
drunkard's child? Is it because I bo a naughty 
girl? Is it because mother has no other child? 
Is it because the baby died while you was gono so 
long, and mother was so sick, nnd I am left alone? 
AVIiat makes them en 11 me so? Is it because you 
(Irink rum? Oh, father, sign tho pledge, mother 
cry so I She bo so lame ; she feel so bad. Then, 
oh 9 father y sign the pledge! Do sign! Mother 
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sign, Jonuio 8ign« nnd fiithcr sign : yon ^vill sigi., 
"won't yon, father ?" 

•*Yc8, j-cal" cried the fatlicr; "yon shall no 
more be called a drnnkard's child. Leap to my 
arms, my innocent I my darling 1 my angel ! You 
have saved yonr fatlier! He can never see you 
ragged in the streets, "with none to i)lay "with yon, 
"while he spends his earning? for rum. He can 
never see you turned out of school, and aI)U8cd 
for my sake. No, I will not drink. No, never! 
never I never I "will I druik any nioi'c." 

He then took do"wu his Bible, and fastened a 
pledge in it, and recoixled with his own hand \h^ 
thi*ee names, — a triune of happy persons. Oh, 
how "winning is the eloquence of a child 1 

While travei*sing the White Mountains, in 
October, 1850, 1 heard of tlio sad fate of a son of 
a baronet, wlio perished on ^[ount Wasliingtou the 
year before. It was late in tlie season ; the guide 
refused to ascend, and advised him to desist, as 
snow-storms were frequent, and it was twelve miles 
from tlie Notch House. Still he persisted : alone, 
and on foot, he made the ascent. 

No sooner had he arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain, tlian a terrific snow-squall set in. The nar- 
row bridle-path was filled with snow, and entirely 
obliterated from view. He lost his way, was com- 
pletely bewildered, and wandered from point to 
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point, until ho found a stream ; thon following 
Iho rivulet down precipices and ledges, grasping 
l)rushwood and shrubbery, ho cried, "Lost! 
lost I '' 

Drenched and exhausted, he threw away his 
satchel, then his coat, and pressed on, but all to 
no avail. His fate was sealed. Next morning a 
search was made for him ; neighbors gathered for 
miles around. They tracked him down the moun- 
tain, — first found his garmenls, and finally, the 
luifoilunato man. There ho lay upon the cold 
snow, which was his winding-sheet, his gold watch 
still ticking upon his breast, while his heai*t had 
ceased to beat. 

I sympathized with his fnte, because, one year 
after, I was alone, and in a similar storm, on the 
same mountain, but a "Shadow}- Hand" was over 
me. His cries of " Lost ! lost ! " heard by a dis- 
tant hunter, havo aided me in illustrating many an 
earnest appeal to the youthful wanderer on tho 
dark mountains of sin and mibelief. 

I visited tho New Hampshire State Prison, — 
Rov. Mr. Smith, Chnplahi. Ho gave a notice of 
my labors to tho papers. 1 was called tho ** Friend 
ot Man.** 

I lectured in Concord, and Manchester, and 
Nashua. Tho Oasis gave tho follownig : 

"Mr. Henry Morgan lectured upon tempenvnco 
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in tho town hall in this plnco, on Sunday ovonir.g 
lust, to a crowded audionco, and to gbod accept- 
unce. Ills stylo of lecturing is such as stirs tho 
hearts and moves the sympathies of the musses ; 
and thousands who are suffering in bondage to 
this vicCi together with tliose who are made sharers 
in the miseries of a life of intemperance, will find 
in him a friend and sympathizer. We commend 
him to the friends of the cause wherever he may 
go." 

I prayed in a family where a youthful mother 
was holding in her aims her fii-st-born. She was 
proud of her treasure, and so engrossed with its 
attention that she could think of but little else. 
She hud professed religion, and her husband was 
a praying man ; but now the object of her worship 
was dancing in her lap. In vain did she slrivo 
to look upward ; she could not disguise the fact, — 
her idol was below. When we spoke of the lovo 
of Christ, she would look on little Charlie ; when 
we sung, her chief object was to see whether ho 
noticed it; and when we prayed, her thoughts 
could not go above the earth. True, she could biug 
psalms, but it was for his amusement ; she could 
talk of love, but it was lovo to tho child, not to 
God ; and she could kneel, but it was at the 
cradle instead of the altar. And us to tiilking 
in meetings, she believed that St. Paul was right 
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in ordering tho women to keep silent in tlio 
churches. In short, she could tiilk liappily, ana 
laugh and sing, but she could not pray. There 
was no need of praying ; she seemed to have 
nothing to pray for; all that nho wanlcnl she 
had, and all that she could have besides would 
1)0 worth nothing. So she was very indificrent 
about religion, and could trifle a little, and 
indulge in a joke about professors. She thought 
that if all the professors in tho world were as 
good and pure as her baby was, they would all 
bo saved at last, and go right straight to heaven, 
and no mistAko. 

Afler this I saw her in niooling. Sho was 
dressed in mourning ; and her little Charlie was 
no more, liy a shiglo stroke, without an hour's 
warning, he had ^ been tid^en, and was not, for God 
took him." What a change in that woman I Ah ! 
she could speak in meeting now, she could not 
keep silent ; tho crushed flower could give forth its. 
odor, and tho pine-tree could sing in tho winter's 
Avind. 

** I am so miworthy ," she cried. Then she closed 
her hands together, and sobbed and groaned, but 
she could speak no further. Again she cried, 
after recovering a little, *'I had an idol that stood 
between me and my Saviour, anrl the Lord took it. 
I am so tmwortliy, — unworthy to live. 'Tho 
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Loi*d gavOy and tho Lord taketli away ; blosscd bo 
tlio muno of tho Loixl.' £ was not Hi to hayo so 
choico a troasuro. It was too puro for so sinful a 
mother. As I saw it, when dying, raiso its littlo 
oyes and its littlo hands, and look so wistfully, as 
it was going, going far from mo, I thought of tho 
story you told about a lamb. A shocp had wan- 
dered with her lamb away from the fold, and tho 
farmer could not drive her back. After much 
fruitless running, ho succeeded in catching tho 
lamb, but not tho sheep. He seized tho lamb, and 
held it in his bosom. The sheep i*an away a few 
rods, but missing her lamb, she returned, bleat- 
ing. The farmer turned towards tho fold, and tlio 
sheep followed. Nearer and nearer she came, 
looking up to him, and bleating desperately, until 
she followed him within the fold into the yard, and 
under the sheltering roof. This has been my case. 
While blessed with my little one I wandered from 
tho fold. I grieved the Good Sliepherd nuich by 
my wanderings. At last lie took my little lamb 
to His bosom, to bring me back. When it was 
going, I thought how ungrateful I had been. I am 
now left desolate, and I want to follow my littlo 
Charlie to heaven. I can almost see him standing: 
at tho windows of heaven to beckon mo home. 
There, ho smiles as he used to do, and clasps his 
little hands when he sees mo coining. Oh, my 
littlo Cliarlio 1 I come I I come ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Arrlvnl iu noMoti. — 8iK)kc for Father Taylor. — Spoke fof 
Phincas Slowc. — Spoke In Trcmoiit Temple. — A Blollier's 
Love. — Giving up Iler Child. —Zion's Herald. — Bo&ton 
Dec. — Bad Company. — Truancy. — Theft. — Prison. — 
Breaking a Father's Heart. 




THEN camo to Boston, and boarded at 
Deacon liuruham's sailor boarding-house, 
North End. I spoke in Father Taylor's 
Church, Ho patted me on the shoulder, 
and said : " Good I you've got the lire in you I " 

I spoke several times in Ilev. Pliincjis Stowe's 
Ikjthel, and lectured once on tcini)cnince in the 
Trcmont Temple, At the close of the lecture in 
the Temple, Deacon Grant came to me, congratu- 
lated me, gave me some money, and asked me to 
call at his house. There he gave me many valu- 
able books, I spoke in the City Hospital, and in 
the histitutions at South Boston. I also spoke in 
tlioabnshouseatlloxbury , Miss l)ix had beenstir- 
ring up the people there ; many being of opinion 
that it was wrong for a woman to interfere with such 
things, others that it was right for a woman to lift 
lip the fallen. She had also made a stir at Newton, 
While visiting the almshouse at South Boston, I 
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saw a person in whom was oxbibitod Ibo undying 
aitacbmout of a motbor's lovo. Sbo was a young, 
beautiful, and aecomplisbed widow, wboso hus- 
band had died in California. Being poor, all his 
means were I'equired for the expenses of Uio voy- 
age ; he had nothing to leave her, but a good nauio 
and the pledge of his affection. Fatigue, expos- 
ure, and the malaria of a hostile climate soon laid 
him in the grave ; and she, in her sickness, Imv- 
ing nothing further to hope from him, was con- 
veyed to the almshouse. Upon the return of her 
health, which renewed the bloom of her check, 
and the iuexprcssible loveliness of her foiin and 
temper, it was intimated to her that if she could 
dispose of her cliild, by allowing some person who 
Avould care well for it to adopt it, she migh^ 
advance her position. She at fust refused to lis- 
ten to the idea ; but the arguments were strong in 
its favor. She Avas yomig, beautiful, and peculi- 
arly attmctive ; the niclunclioly wliicli sorrow had 
pencilled upon her features, combined with her 
ardent tempemment and amiable manners, and her 
unceasing devotion to the memory of her husband, 
rendered her doubly intercbting. She could start 
anew in life, witJi a fairer prospect for a respect- 
a))le and comfortable station. Besides, she had no 
means by which she might comfortably support or 
educate her child. It migiit be well situated, and 
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liberally educated, by leaving lier. She therefore 
at lengtli i-eluctantly allowed her child to be placed 
among others, as a candidate for adoption. The 
would-be sponsors arrived, and, as fate would have 
iiy her child was chosen. The mother gazed with 
a jealous eye upon the strangers, as they passed 
back and forth from one child to another, and 
trembled when their eyes were setting, more and 
more, upon the beautiful features of her love. A 
few days were left her before the child was to be 
taken, and tli<»se days were Iho Hhortest, the dear- 
est days of her lifetime. She counted the hours 
and reckoned the moments when she must forever 
part with this jewel of her soul, continually gazing 
upon its features, printing her burning lip upon itjs 
cheek, pressing it tenderly to her bosom, and 
weeping. She was much distressed ; and as the lit- 
tle innocent, startled by her tears and sobbings, 
looked up, and seemed to say, '* What ails you, 
mother?" and nestled closer to her bosom, as if 
prescient of coming calamity, she loved it more 
und more. 

At length, yet all too soon, the appointed hour 
arrived. The yomig mother found that she had 
not overrated the extent of the sacrifice she was 
making. Oh, holy tie 1 best boon of God to man, 
which Death but loosens to clasp more strongly 
beyond the veil I 
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Now was the trying moinout to hor soul ; but, 
lest her resolution should fail, she hurried away to 
prepare the ehild for the journey. 

^Is the.child I'oady?" was asked, in the stem, 
coarse voice of the male visitor. 

^ It will be shoitly," was the reply. 

That gruff inquiry reached the ear of tlie listen- 
ing mother, and stirred up the well-springs of her 
heart. Ready for what? To bless the anus of 
another, — to call a stranger "Mother," whci-o its 
I)alpitating heart could no more beat by her side 
and yield sweetness to the midnight hour, — where 
that mother never could gaze upon its angelic fca- 
tui*cs, — where her very imnie and being must be 
forgotten ? And what could she do when there is 
no child for her bosom? There remains the 
cradle, — the casket without the jewel; and the 
toys, — but no Julia to play with them. Oh, how 
desolate must bo those arms, that watchful couch, 
and how lone those almshouse walls, with no Julia I 
lint if it must go, she would dress it for the journey 
in the best manner possible. All her treasures in 
the world Avould she give, — not because the child 
might need them, but because they were a mother's 
oilering to a mother's idol. She had a few articles 
of fancy dress for it, which were the relics of her 
early fortune and her hus))and's love. She kissed 
the child, and adorned it, and held it before the 
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glfiss, and gnzccl upon its lovely eye mid fascinating 
fcatnres by the side of her own. She gazed and 
wept over tlio last lingering look, the last embrace, 
and the last of its nestling in her aims, shedding 
a flood of tears upon its little dimpled cheek, as 
if she could never come to the last. She seemed 
to have no soul, or sense, or feeling of her own, 
but all was poured out without restraint, generous 
as the floods of heaven, upon that child. That her 
selfish and unfeeling soul might become generous, 
and her harsh nature tender, she had long prayed 
to be a mother. God heard her prayers, and here 
was the invaluable gift of Heaven in her arms. 
She had never known the tenderest ties of nature 
until now — had never measured the store-house 
of its hidden treasures — had never fathomed the 
ocean of its deep love — had never drank from its 
highest fountain — till when first she gazed upon 
her breathing infant ; and never before had she felt 
its pricc*.less value as now. 

She suddenly clasps it to her arms, and wipes 
her tears, and hastens to present her child to the 
anus of the strangers ; yes, to turn oft' the child 
that had blest so many a weary hour to her, and 
made the night sweeter than the dny, and poverty 
better than costly treasures, — the child that God 
liad given her, as a jewel more precitms than 
rubies, — the child with which God had blessed her 
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nbovo many an anxious wife; — this pciirl of 
piu'est transparency slio was now about to break 
from its parent shell, and give away as worthless. 
All I that thought was too much for her ; and 
as she came down stairs, andtlie cherub innocent, 
as if afraid of falling, or of coming danger, put 
its little tender arms so sweetly around her neck, 
and daited the glance of its eyes — those gems, 
those brilliants — so deep to her soul, and i*eturnetl 
her gentle kiss with prattling talk, and pLiiner than 
she had ever heard it before, strove to li^p the 
name of " mamma," her courage wavered. And 
now, as the strange woman's arms were extended, 
and she was phicing it in her lap, the child 
screamed out, and raising its little hands towards 
its mother, cried, "Mamma! mamma!" so pit- 
cously, that she, swiit as thought, clasped it 
to her bosom, hugged it frantically, and, with 
dishevelled hair, and almost frantic wilh rage, 
cried, "Oonie to me, my Julia! That cruel 
stranger shall not have thee I No I you shall 
not be taken from these maternal arms ; you shall 
never call her 'mother.' God has not blessed her 
with your love, she is not worthy of it ; yet she 
would rob me, because of my poverty, and she 
Avould teach thee to love and bless her ; and thou 
wouldst call her 'mother' in heaven. No! no I 
cling to niy neck, my dearest Julia; you have 
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but ono mother, and slic is iliino forever! Let 
those bo mothers whom God makes mothers, 
and let no other emve so glorious a gift I 
Come, then, my love, my jewel, my gem, the 
fairest pearl of ocean, the idol of my heart, tho 
rapture of my soul, God's last, best gift, to 
n widowed wife I No, never I never! never I 
will I part with thee, so long as these lungs can 
breathe tho name of Julia.'* 

Willi that she flew away up stairs, with her 
treasure in her arms, still to enjoy the ecstacy of 
a mother's love. 

The Zion^s Herald y Boston, reports : 

"Mr. Henry Morgan, Avho Inis recently lectured 
on temperance in our city, is now travelling 
through tho interior towns on his beneficent 
mission. Mr. Morgan is a Methodist; there is 
just enough enUmsiasm about him to make him 
heroic in his cause. lie has struck out a new 
path of usefulness in the temperance reform, and 
will, wo think, pursue it with good results. Wo 
commend him to the attention of our Methodist 
brolhren, and tho friends of temperance gencr- 
ally." 

I continued to preach and lecture on temperance 
whorev<»r an ojiportunify occurred. 

'J'ho Uofifon Jke says : 

*" \Vc hnd the pleasure, last evening, of listening 
8 
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to a tlirilling and beautiful discourse uik>ii tho 
moral and physical effects of intemperance upon 
tho young men of our country, by Henry Morgan, 
of Connecticuti before the Noilh End Total Absti- 
nence Society. Mr. Morgan is a stranger in our 
city, and must tliorefore be heard to bo duly 
appreciated. For depth of argument, beauty of 
style, and words of burning eloquence, he is not 
suqiassed. Wo hope that no individual will fail 
to hear him." 

At the close of an address to tho convicts of tho 
Beform School, a boy begged of tho superintend-- 
ent the privilege of conversing with me. His 
name was Thomas Walsh. Said he, **My father 
and mother were x^niying jmrcnts, and did all 
they could to educate mo in the ways of religion. 
They lived in Canada ; but they resolved to sell out 
and move to Boston, that I might have the lulvaui- 
tages of a city education. As I entered school, I 
formed ac|uaiutanccs Avitha numl)er of truiuit boys 
— always cheerful, lively, full of fun, having plenty 
of money, and excellent companions. I soon, 
however, found whci'c they got their money. They 
stole it from bakers' wagons, and from milk carts, 
and stole keys from the doors, aiul cut pieces of 
copper from tho watcr-spouts, and in tho attic of 
a dilapidated building they found an old man living 
who would give them a few cents for their plunder. 
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I soon learned to bo a truant with them, and also to 
steal. My father heard of my truancy, and pun- 
ished mo ; but he knew not the depth of my crime. 
Tliis only exasperated me, and for two long weeks 
I remained away from home, sleeping anywhere I 
could, — sometimes in the stables, and sometimes 
in old casks upon the wharf. My mother spent 
most of this time in walking the streets to find me, 
and employed several officers for that purpose. 

"On a Sunday morning, alone upon Central 
Wharf, I thought I heard footsteps behind me. I 
dared not look back, I was so guilty. Nearer they 
came. It was my mother! 'Oh, Thomas!' sho 
said, * how could you servo me so ? ' Sho fell upon 
my neck, and wept. * Oh, my son, you will break 
your poor father's heart ! Only tell him that you 
will try to do well, and he will certainly forgive 
you all.' I resolved to go home. I met my 
father, with his venerable locks dishevelled in sor- 
row, and his eyes and hands raised towards heaven, 
weeping bitterly. It was the first time in my life 
that I saw him cry. *0h, Thomas,* said he, 'my 
son, my son, you will break your poor old father's 
heart! Oh, tell me that you will now attend 
school, and it is enough ! I will question you no 
further.' 

"I pledged him that I would return, and vowed 
to him that that should be the last of my wandor«> 
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ings. But 08 I entered school , I found that I loved 
sports better than books, and soon became tilted 
of study, and johied with the liveliest again. Oh, 
sir, there is the boy [pointing to one of the con- 
victs] that led me away the second time. I did 
not know him then, but after waixis learned that ho 
had been several times in jail. I was late one 
morning, — the school bell had rung. I met that 
boy and his truant companions; we took a sail, 
and the I'cst need not be told. My mother came 
in haste one morning to my father, and suid to 
him, * Thomas is again in the hands of the officer ; 
yon must go at once and assist him, or ho will go 
to prison.' *No,' said the old man, *I shall not 
go. I have done what I could for him. I cannot 
witness the sight. You may go, mother, and do 
what you can for him ; but I feel faint, and will 
lie do^Yii till you come back.' Tie laid down, but 
he never rose ugain. His last breath was spent 
in uttering the name of his son. 

"Yesterday, my mother came to tell me of my 
father's death, and to bid me farewell. She could 
not stay in sight of this prison and gaze upon its 
bolted windows, Avhile the only object she had to 
live for was inmiurcd behind its walls. She was 
going back to our old homestead, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, and there, amid, the flowers 
where I sported with the school-boys in my inno- 
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cenco, and beneath the sliacio where I le«irncd 
my Sabbath-school lessons, and by the little friiit- 
trccs she planted for me, — there she has gone, 
if it 1)0 possible, to forget her grief. *0h, Thom:is,' 
said she to me, *as we part, don't forget yonr 
pmyers. Forget yonr motlior, yon may, and 
foi-get your poor dcpai-ted father, you may ; but 
oh, do not forget your God I He will forgive 
yon; and, if you will trust Ilim, will restore you 
to liberty and honor ngnin 1 * And with floods of 
tears and sobbings, as if her heart would break, 
she gazed upon me, and kissed me, and embraced 
me, and clung to my hands as if she could never 
lo4ivo me, until the keeper C(uni)elled us to part, 
llien, with a mother's tenderness, gnzing upon me, 
perhaps, for the last time, she looked npon mo 
with a long, anxious, lingering look, and strove to 
say farewell. At last she covered her face, and 
left me. O God, warn young persons ngahist bad 
company 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OblldrcD'a Oampalgn for Tomporanco. — Hew Dodrord, S,000 
]i1m]goil. — SiLiKlwidi, I.IDU, —North Itridsuwutur, 1,700. 
—Worcester, 8,000.— Bjiringaold, a.SOO.— Uurtloni, 9,000. 
— Middlctown, 1,000. — New Haven, 4.000. — Nowurk, Now 
JoTHjr, 8,700.— Total la Ono Year— 10,460.— Oood Con- 
Klence my onlf Raword. 

fY patli of duty iioxt cftHcd mo to Ko\r 
Bedfoi'd, whoi-o I coaitnouccil o>y mia- 
sioiioi-y woi'k. Before louviiig for Bum- 
stable, I delivcrci] a furewoll address la 
Liberty Hull. Mora tluin 3,000 liigiiatiiroB, 
pledged to total abstiticnco, rewarded my labors. 
I felt tliat tbo cllbrts of scvei-nl weeks bad not 
been wasted. 

Tbo iVetu Bedford Standard reported as 
follows : 

"Mr. Ilciiry Min'giiii has tuilud witliout fco or 
rcwiu'd, except Unit t>atiiirac(iuH wliicli the Iteiicv- 
oleiit iiiaii cxi)ci'iciieus in his clTot-ti to do good. 
Wo hiivo Imd some opportunity of observing 
Itiiu wliilo bcro; wo have seen tbo toetiiiioliials 
wliicb bo lias received from our brethren of tlio 
press, and from olliecrs of public eiiaritablo 
institutions in v.-irious parts of tbo Noi-lb. Our 
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iirm persuasion respecting him is that ho is a good 
man, giving himself, with exemplary and unusual 
devotion, to a good work. He neither asks pay- 
ment for his services or expenses, nor requests to 
have contributions for his support. Ho withholds 
himself not from the humblest, and what would 
1)0, to a man of less benevolence and love for his 
race, the most repulsive labor, in behalf of tho 
forlorn victims of misfortune or of vice, Tho 
prison, the almshouse, the subtermnean, damp, and 
miwholesomo dwelling, — these havo no causo for 
aversion sufficient to hinder him from entering 
to do his good work. 

"Tho parent and tho child, tho okl and tho 
young, tlio whito and tho black, all share his 
Ijencvolent attentions and synipntby. Wo believe 
really that ho is as truly disinterested as any 
man to bo found ; without tho ample fortune of 
a Howard to fall back upon, he labors with all 
the zeal, and bears himself with all the humility, 
of the English philanthropist. 

"Ho is an eloquent lecturer, has been very 
successful in his good work, and wo cordially com- 
mend him to any comnuuiity which ho may visit. 
Ho has obtained three thousand signatures to the 
pledge, — one thousand of which are from tho 
schools, and more than one thousmid are scattering 
names which havo never been signed before. 
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Thoy aro to romain sealod, for ton yoai-s, among 
tlio city roeords. Thoy liavo boon obliiincd by 
school childi*ou, oncoin*nged by parents to .go 
from house to houso. Tlicir simplo oloqucnco has 
reached a class of persons unmet by any oUior 
tcmpemnce lecturers; inditrei'cnt parentSi and 
wine-drinking friends, have bcconio interested, 
and have put their names to the pledge. All 
classes of society have heard from youthful boys, 
**IIavo you signed the pledge?" 

Having completed my work there, I wont on to 
Sandwich, where, with child-help, I obtained 
1,150 signatures, to be 8e:dcd up, as usual, for 
ten yeara. Their names were duly reported in Iho 
Obsei-vei* of May 17th, 1851. 

I commenced the gciod Avork at North Bridge- 
water, feeling much encouraged. Here I obtained 
more than 1,700 signatures, — a gi*eat success, con- 
sidering the number of the population. I attrib- 
uted this to the co-opcnition of the clergy, who 
accompanied mo to the respective schools, and thus 
incited the a^sibUuice of the several teachers. I 
then lectured ten times in A\''orcestcr, — seven lec- 
tures being in the City ILiIl. By means of the school 
children, I obtained 3,500 signatures to the tem- 
penuice pledge, which were to remain scided ; of 
these, 900 were obtained in the border districts of 
the cit}^ GOO from the public sch(»ols of the city. 
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niul GOO young men and boys signed tbo anli- 
tobsicco pledge. 

Many parents, beretoforo indifferent, by seeing 
ibeir cbildi'cu so deligbtcd in doing good, put 
tbeir names for tlio lii-st time to tbo pledge, "wit- 
nessed by tbo wbolo bousebold. At an appointed 
bour all tbo public scbools of tbo city Avcro fur- 
nisbcd witli temperance pledges, lininedijitcly 
tbo boys, and especially Ibo young ladies of tbo 
scbools, witli Hying pledges in band, called at every 
store, oflice, and dwelling in tbe cit}', and popped 
tlio question to tbo young men. All were bonored 
"witb a visit from tbese fair ones ; and tbo green 
bills around tbo city, glislcning wiMi the dews of 
morning, appeared more lovely wilb tboso bappy 
fiiccs gliding over them for names. Some went 
four and fivo miles on foot, and alone, lloman 
Catholics vied witb Protestants in adding names 
to tbo list, and general enthusiasm was the order 
of tbo day. 

'Jlic Worcester Cataract thus reports : 
" Mr. Henry Morgan, from Connecticut, who bas 
been very faithfully and successfully biboring for 
somo weeks past in tbo cause of tempemnce, 
closed bis lectures at tbo City Ilall on Sunday 
evening, and bas deposited, we undoi*stand, among 
the archives of the city, that sealed book bearing 
3,500 nnmes of those fnlJun's and mothers, sons 
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And daughters, ^ho signed the pledge, 'which is to 
remain tliero unopened for the next ten years. 
As Mr. Morgan (laks no compensation for his 
labors, some are at a loss to know how ho can thus 
grcUuiUnuiy devote time and talents to the cause 
without living on air, chamcleon-lilce, or, Midas- 
lilce, changing everything into gold. How can 
Mr. Morgan render services so laborious and val- 
uable witliout romuucmtion ? The community 
ncods scores of such Iccturci's. We hold, then, 
that Mr. Morgan is a muguiticont benefactor to the 
city. lie lias done more than to govern it for a 
year, or to bequcatli it a logac^y ; nu)i*e Umn to dn)p 
a load of Avood or a bari*cl of Hour at each door." 
The Sprinfi/ield licptiblican remarks : 
^Mr. Morgan, for the past two weeks, has l>een 
laboring among us with much zeal and efficiency 
in Icctiu'ing upon temperance, and procuring sig- 
natures, principally among children, to the total 
abstinence pledge. !Mr. Morgan belongs to that 
class of reformers led on by pure love for the wel- 
fare of others. He closed his course of temper- 
ance lectures in 8[)ringiicld on Sunday evening! in 
llev. Dr. Osgood's church. He has obtained 
2,500 signatures to the pledge, 800 of which are 
children's. Most of them have also signed tlio 
anti-tobacco pledge. There has been a temper- 
ance society formed in the High School, with the 
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Principal ns President. The ladies of the same 
Bcbool have obtained many names to the Young 
Ladies' Temperance Society. The children of 
Goui*t Square Grammar-school have obtained 800 
signatures to the pledge, and all except one in 
that school signed it.** 

The Hartford TUnes says : 

•'Mr. lyiorgan, by moans of tlie children of tlic 
])ublic schools, has obtained 2,900 signatures to 
the temperance pledge. Many parents, by the 
entreaties of their children, and to encoui'ago 
them in their missionary work, have decided to 
forego the gratification of an occasional glass, and 
Avhole families have written their names side by 
side, to bo opened in 18G1. Nearly 1,000 per- 
sons have recorded their names, who have never 
signed the pledge before ; and many young men 
and boj-s have also signed the anti-tobacco pledge. 
There luis been quite a strife to get the largest 
iHimber of Reverends, Doctors, and Deacons on 
tlieir pledges." 

A Middletown paper remarks : 

•* During the past week there has been quite 
an interest awakened among the public schools 
uf Middletown, by the lectures of Mr. Morgan, 
especially in tlio High Scliools. The scholars 
have not only given their signatures to the pledge, 
but have gone as missionaries from door to door, 
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to obtain the uames of tboir frieuds and rolativoB, 
to seal them togetlicr iu a book for tea years in 
tlio City llccordsy a thousand signatures having 
been obtained. The son looks ahead for ton 
years, which are to be the all-important ones of his 
life . If, during this time, he remains pledged from 
the first glass, he is comparatively out of danger. 
On the first page of tlie book to bo sealed, are 
seen the names of the teachers of this school, all 
pledged to temperance. On anotlier page we see 
the name of the Mayor, witli his family, and many 
of those in his employ, headed by the name of 
his son/' 

The New Haven Courier says : 

**Mr. Morgan has just completed a fortniglit's 
labors in this city, in behalf of the cause of 
temperance, with more than usual success, having 
obtained over 4,000 signatures to the tcmpcmnco 
pledge. It has not been his design so mucli to 
reform the inebriate, us to forewarn tlio young, 
and to a>Yaken un iniercdt in the parents. A 
number of intemperate persons, however, have 
signed, and several liquor dealers have pledged 
themselves to buy, sell, and use no more. 800 
men and boys have signed the anti-tobaeeo pledge. 

"The youth of New Haven seemed prepared 
for such a work, as they have been disciplined 
in Sabbath-schools, and in the Cold Water Army; 
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80 that in tho prosont campaign tho Light Infantry 
did execution like old veterans. Tho private 
schools of Mr. Smith, Mr. Bcckwith, and several 
in Fair Haven, have been unusually active in the 
cause, and almost every pupil signed the pledge. 
More than 1,200 signatures were presented by 
the Lancasteriau School.'* 

The Newark Daily Mercury observes : 
•* Mr. Ileiuy Morgan, of Connecticut, has deliv- 
crcd thirteen lectures in Newark, and addressed tho 
public and Sabbath-schools. By means of the 
school children, he has obtained 3,700 signatures 
to the pledge. One-half of the signatures are 
ffoni children and young pci-sons, and nearly one 
thousand from the schools. Heads of families, 
by scores and hundreds, have started the list with 
their own patriarchal names. He has been very 
kindly received by our good citizens, and also 
shown great courtesy by the clergy and press. 
Mr. Morgan has obtained, during the year, 19,450 
signatures to the pledge." 

Thus ended my Children's Temperance Cam- 
paign. The good people of Newark were tho 
most generous of any I had met with. They 
would not allow mo to defray my expenses, even 
of board, advertising, or of hall-routs ; all were 
free. IJut mission labors, however beneficial to 
the public, do not tend to popular favor. 
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Twouty years after, when I became somewhat 
noted as a lecturer, I never received a call from 
Uiose cities where I liod done Uie most good, but 
was rather repelled. The reward of well-doing 
must be in the approval of a good conscience. 
In Boston, hoAvever, I was placed on the top wavo 
of popular favor, by philanthropic .labors alone. 
When Boston took me up, and gave me the lar- 
gest audiences of any city, I was unsuited for the 
position, as my stylo was denunciatory and severe. 
But their kindness cluisteued my asperities, and 
warmed me into wider sympathies. Now the lar- 
gest and most popular hall of the country is 
always crowded when I lecture, with an audience 
glad to pay for admission. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lecture before Pntnlings. — Bkcinlica o( Virgtnin.— Pcnkt 
of Otlcr. — Geological Dcposils. — Sunrlso rind MoouHght.— 
Eqiicfltrinn Ascciil. — I'Hmcvnl Forcsls. — CHmitte. — Btorm. 
— Blountnin Hi 1 lows. — Convulsion ol Ibo Elcmonts. — 
Mcgro Astonishment nt LocomoUfcs. 



^IITLG loctiiriiig ftt Nowni-k, N. J., I wob 
I ofTcrcd a liau<1.iotiin fliini l» npnik Ix^foro 
a collection of paintings of ]{ibio scenes 
' then on exhibition in tluit city. I wits 
allowed to visit prisons nt tlio snmo lime, nn<I hnd 
nil my Snbbnths to myself. 

I visited the Southern StJitos, iusjicctcd the sep- 
ulchres of the heroes of tlio llepnblie, and wrote 
"Sketches of Vii-giniii." Wliilo lecturing bcfora 
the paintings in Washington, among my nudicnco 
in Odd Fellows' Hull were I'rosidont Filinore, mid 
Edward Everett, Secretary of State. I visited 
Riehmond, Lynchburg, and the Peaks of Otter. 
Perhaps, to me, no American scenery was more 
interesting tli.-)n the Peaks of Otter. Landscapo 
has its benuty ; Niiigarn its grnndcnr; Ocean its 
immensity ; but hero Ihcso seem t«) mo to be com- 
liined in sublimity. i'^Latern Virginia soon wea- 
ries Iho eye with tlio siimcness of its scenery, but 
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hero Naturo has garnorod her choicest 8toi*08 of 
beauty to astonish the visitor with magnificent 
scenes. Nd description — noiiglit but tlio eye of 
the beholder — can appreciate tlicir tmnscendent 
merits. Situated in ncdfonl County, not far fn>m 
Lynchburg, and about two hundred and tliirty 
miles from tlio capitol, they are about fourteen 
miles from tlie Natural Bridge. 

Since the wild savage, from these heights, has 
ceased to sound tlie war-whoop for his chiefs, com- 
paratively few persons had visited them until tlio 
pjist few years.' Indeed, for want of roads, they 
had I)een almost inaccessible ; nono but the more 
adventurous would attempt their ascent ; yet llain- 
dolph, Jeflerson, and Patrick Henry found the 
pleasure in gazing upon their respective planta- 
tions in the interminable plains below, to exceed 
the fatigue and exposure of the journey. When 
the rising sun burst its sea of glory upon the keen 
eye of John Randolph, and lighted up the moun- 
tain with burnished gold, ho pointed his long, bony 
finger ('*that javelin of rhetoric") towards the 
cast, and exclaimed to his companions : ^ Here Id 
the infidel be convinced of a Deity, ^* 

But noAV that the facilities of travel have been 
increased they have become popular, and during 
the warm season are extensively visited. Assist- 
ance, food, and shelter are at command, and the 
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gazo is caught by the isohitcd shaft that towers 
above the clouils, in lone grandeur, from the 
broad plain four thousand feet below, inviting the 
lightning and the thunders with a daring that 
defies expression ; and on llie very sumuiit, vast 
piles of toppling, bleak, gray granite, in high, 
irregular, wild sublimity, breasting the storm, pre- 
sent the climax of all that humanity can experi- 
ence. 

From this moimtain the stone for the Washing- 
ton ISIonument was taken ; it was prepared and 
finished at Lynchburg, and transpoi-ted to Wash- 
ington. On it is inscribed : 

** From OUor's summit — 
Virginia's loftiest pofilc — 
To crown a monument 
To Virginia's noblest son." 

The towering pile looks on Mount Vernon now. 

About thii-ty years since an egg-shaped rock, 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, stood on this 
mount, with the small point toppling over the 
vast abyss, so exactly poised that one hand would 
move it. Nothing in nature could be more 
sublime, and no point of elevation more exciting 
for 3'outh. Since the name of Washington h:M 
been found engraved on many interesting rocki 
of the country, it is common to find mountiiin 
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heights covered with names. Upou tliese crags 
names from all parts of tlie world are found 
engraved upou the precipitous brink, vicing with 
each other for immortality. Upon the most 
distant point of the high rock spoken of, an 
anihilious youth ouco ventured to mark liis naniOi 
and anotlier climbed out upou the point witli a 
silver-headed cane, and, laying it upon the utmost 
verge, placed a stone upou it, — a temptation for 
some adventurous youth to climb and break his 
neck. Tlie cane was taken down shortly after, 
with difficulty and hazaixl, but without accident. 

Then I proceeded to the Springs, leavmg the 
cai*s near I^ynchburg, and ton or twelve miles 
from the Peaks. Here avc fuul stages, carriages, 
buggies, aud riding-horses, to suit every person's 
taste for travel. Those desiriug to continue from 
the Peaks to the Springs, gencnUly pi^cfer public 
conveyance, but the parties visitiug ouly the 
mountains choose the more social and chivalrous 
pleasure of horsemanship. Tremendous is the 
excitement! The wild, pmncing steed catches 
the wilder spirit of his rider, and paws for the 
nice. Now the mighty forest echoes with the 
multitudiuous bound of iron hoofs. Vociferous 
shouts of laughter drive the partridge and tlio 
pheasant from their old possessions, and the 
sylvan songster flies with notes half spent in air, and 
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hair down his throat, frightouod to death. Dogs 
from tho distant cabins roiiso from tlioir shnnbors, 
rmi over fences and hedges to join tlie chose, and 
yelp in the tangled briar with mad despair. On, 
on, rusli the liery coursers, with the speed of 
thought. Tlie mountiiin heaves in sight, but only 
to cheat the senses, for perspective hath lost its 
rules of distance. It seems within a short walk 
to tlio mounUiin-top ; it really is ten miles. Tho 
fact is, the mountain being exceedingly grand 
beyond our connnon experience, we cannot jtidgo 
of its distance ; but the delightful road, amidst 
towering forests and beautiful plantations, com- 
pensates for the length of the journey. 

But now come tho ladies. Ah, what are tho 
pleasures of nature's scenery without the society of 
woman? What our conceptions of pleasing, tho 
lovely, the beautiful ? Beneath her gentle footsteps 
i1owei*8 spring in our path ; at her radiant smiles 
the wild rose develops its choicest tints, and sheds 
its selected odors ; at the sound of her voice Nature 
strings her silver harp sweetly as sounds the dul- 
cimer ; the bands of the Pleiades are forged by the 
glance of her eye ; and at the low, gentle sigh 
from her bosom, who does not feel the heart 
quake ? 

What forest-trees I Here stand the oaks of 
centuries in sublime majesty, reminding us of tho 
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forests of Oregon , and here, in the cultivated field, 
they stand withered, girdled, and dead ; their tall, 
gray branches, towering to the skies, inviting the 
lightning and the storm, still set fate at defiance, 
like Bonaparte in exile. Here, in the tliicket, 
they have fallen by age, and by their own weight, 
giving way for their successoi*8, like the generations 
of men. Now the ** big spring " pours its warbling 
tide over our path. Never was water moi-o refresh- 
ing, — cold OS the ice of winter, pure as the fount 
of Castalia, and sweet as the nectar of Jupiter. 
Weary and exhausted by the tedious ride, wo 
wipe the sweat from our brow, and gaze with i*n|)- 
ture upon the glittering tide. With scooping 
palm we drink, and lave the brow; exhausted 
Nature invllies, new life and vigor throbs through 
every vein, and with adventurous spirit we aspire 
for the peak. 

Now wo climb ilio topmost crngs. What trem- 
bling, shrinking, misgiving, as a world appcara 
below I An experienced one climbing the ladder, 
and clinging despcnitely to the rock, exclaims : 
"Is it safe ? Won't the mountivin fall ? " The clouds 
are beneath our feet, and anon they rise and crown 
our brow, and our lingers sport with their golden 
borders. Now they arc gone, casting their black 
shadows over ten thousand acres a mile beneath 
your feet, and hurrying away as if impelled by 
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your command. Tho Inrgcst trees diminish to tlio 
sniallest shrubs. Wo st^vnd upon the cold, rugged 
granite, unchanging and unchangeable as etenuty, 
and severe as the justice of Jehovah. 

New London, the beautiful viUages of Liberty, 
Fincastle, and Amsterdam, the Bhie Ridge and 
the Allcghanics, extend before tho eye, and allbrd 
a chnrming expanse. 

Hero we bchoUl innnensitv I lie who has strung- 
gled with the storm, and felt his laboring bark, 
league by league, ascend the wave, until, arriving 
at tho crested top, he gazes upon a hundred sails 
beneath, some skirting the wave in full view, somo 
dipping half hid beneath tho surge, and auou 
exploring the engulfing trough, their baiuiers seen 
outpeering overhanguig billows extending miles 
a1>ove, can fully appreciate tho sublimity of theso 
interminable mountain billows I As the weather- 
beaten seaman stands upon these heights, they 
seem to roll in boiling waves bcncjith his feet. Ho 
gazes upon the clouds beneath, sees the image of 
Hope beckoning him on, and instantly thrusts forth 
the hand to gi*asp the halliards, to mount the yard- 
ann, and seize the helm, and bring his vessel to 
her course, as flashes his keen eye that has faced 
the thunderbolts, and throbs his heart with the 
passion and excitenunit of his youth I How ho 
gazes I How his spirit bounds once more for tho 
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cxcitomont of the soa I And imagining tiiose to 
be tlie transfixed billows of ocean is no fiction. 

No mountains or valleys in the Union present 
more marine deposits of shells and marl, and fos« 
Bil remains of greater numl>cr and variety, and no 
physical features bear stronger impress of nuirine 
convulsions. Mountains from tlie depths of the 
sea, parting tlio briny waters, witli all their shell 
and submarine remains upheaving, have towered 
to these very skies with glittering crowns of pearl, 
while the gathered watera, friglitened at confine- 
ment, ploughing enormous chasms, have broken 
through tlio mountiiin barrier, Inmriug down every 
obstacle, and, through wide, deep channels, luivo 
hurried to the freedom of their native profound. 

Ihit the much-dc»ircd ttight id a line 8uuri»e. I 
was aroused at hulf-paut three, and proceeded at 
once to ascend the beiglits, not without a shudder 
lest the old logs should harbor a panther or rattle- 
snake. The dj'ing notes of tlie whip-poor-will 
filled the air with solonni melody, liight above 
the Peaks the clouds parted, and at once the tow- 
ering heights appeared in bold relief. Natural 
scenery, especially in the eauly morning, has a 
nuvrked devotional tendenc3\ 

A small mountain lies upon the horizon, us if 
shielding the sun until its proper time to rise Avitli 
the greatest eflect, and a small black cloud float- 
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ing before. A more bcniitiful impression onimot 
bo coiiccivcil. Tlio cloud ncarl}' hides the ring of 
the sun, circling the mountain until the sun is so 
fur risen tluit nil its treasured beams at once burst 
with an electric thrill upon the enmptui*ed sight, 
and astonishes Glory itself. Behold a sea of burn- 
ished gold ! n contrast and union of ten thousand 
hues ! a hundred miles of landscajie, crowned with 
cniendd, sapphire, and rubies I the mountain ci*ag» 
at your side a pile of refulgent diamonds I 

I might visit the same place, when the sun is in 
the same latitude, a thousand times, and fail to meet 
with the concuri'cnco of circumstances, the pecu- 
liar clouds, thoTcmperaturo of the atmosphere, the 
nature of the eastern sky, and the aspect of the 
horizon which overwhelmod me. lie who has not 
paid his morning devotions upon these high altars, 
has not felt man's divinest nature. Tar from the 
distmcting cares of the habitations of men, here 
is Natui-e in her purity, speaking her own lan- 
guage. How delightful to stand and converse 
with her on these mountain peaks, to breathe the 
atmosphere of these higher regions, and gjize 
ujion the depths below, — to make companionship 
with sky, with clouds, and mountiiins, which 
become our brothers, sisters, friends ! Wo seem 
a pail of them, — our existence becomes eularged ; 
tlie chain of desires that bl'ids us to earth, link by 
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linki is broken, and our conscbus spirit aspiros to 
bo frco. Such ai*o tlio foclings impressed by ihcso 
scenes. If thero is a place on this lower world 
where spirits dwell, that place is here. Celestial 
voices answer each other's notes from crag to cnig 
witlisoft, low, dulcet stniins borne upon the gentle 
breeze, which take full possession of the soul. 
Nature has never sinned ; remaining in her pris- 
tine purity, with floral check, and breath all 
incense, here she smiles with sweetest expression, 
and wooes us to her embrace. lie who loves 
Nature loves God. 

Moonlight. — Sweet is the converse of Nature 
upon the mountjiin-top in the silent watches of the 
night. The earth, the air, the heavens, how still I 
A holy feeling pervades the phice ; the rock, tlio 
clouds, and the stars all seem a {)art of oui*9elves, 
— each a link in Nature's chain to bind us to the 
Deity. A moonlight view from the Peaks of 
Otter, as a field for fancy or imagination, surpasses 
our Ikighest anticipations. So brightly gleam the 
stars, the clouds pass by as sentinels over a slum- 
bering world ; the comets, falling stars, heaven's 
telcgniphic messengers, bearing despatches for weal 
or woe, and the silver moon — Queen of Night — 
walks in silent majesty among the beacon-lights of 
heaven, gazing upon a slumbering uuiverse, light-^ 
ing up the mountains and hills below, just enough 
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to mnko their shadowy fciiturcs visible, — nil pre- 
sent a boundless field fur the wildest (lights of 
iamginHtiuii. Well might Johu Itnndolph, "Na- 
ture's Jicting |>oct," delight to Ppcnd the night in 
contfimpliiting scenes like these. 

I found tlicelinmtc of Virginia very diangcnhlo : 
n storm is coming on. Tlio forest nmi's, beasts 
howl, Uio raven flics in terror; llin Btnrdy shrnh, 
deop-i-oolcd on tho niounhiiii iirow, U njitoni 
and buried headlong, and stern, stalely ouku, 
whoso l4dl branehes have drlied tlie sfonns of 
ccutnrics, uow break and fall like pipe-stems ! 
The Fiend of Stoiin seems enraged that a mortitl 
daro appronch his scat, liightning leaps from 
cloud to elond, mnrshalling np his hosts of 
artillery with icy shola of doatli I Mad thutnlcv, 
from his ebon chariot, with Bulphtircous breath 
ftud fiery eye, strikes upon his granite throne 
irith horrid shock, as if n hngc monntof .idamant 
from heaven had crushed the llinty brow of earth ; 
and tenfold more dreadful pom's tho rain and 
hail. Now a calm; — and what aealm ! Perfect 
Bilrnco reigns ; bluo peaks linrst through their 
misty shrouds, and in dewy tear-drop smile 
beneath the snubcains, sweetly ns a sister's fueo 
lit up with rays of hope. All below is a dark, 
unfaUiomablo aby^s; but above and around our 
brow tho I nmsparont vapors glitter with refulgent 
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hues; a rcsplondoiit rainbow cxtondH ita hrtuitl 
arch from peak to peak, forming an intcnnciliato 
vault l)ctwoou liouvcn and ciulli, for ilio abodo of 
angels. 

The high-soaring eagle, with his eye on the 
sun, darts above the mists, now tipping his 
spacious wing in the crystal di*ops of the iris, 
now sailing far beyond the clouds, to adjust his 
phimes in the pure radiance of heaven. As 
swells the gentle breeze. Nature strikes her sylvan 
lyre from pine and lir in JlOolian symphony, and 
meiTy songsters redouble their notes with rap- 
turous delight. So pure, so peaceful the heavens 
and earth, so exhilarating the air, so melodious 
the warblers, and so redolent the flowers, one 
imagines earth without a sigh, without a tomb I 

Pedestrian cxcui*8ions aflbrd many intei*esting 
adventures. The country people are moat hos- 
pitable, and always glad to see a stranger, and 
their 6imi)le piety contrasts favorably with the 
social condition of large cities. 

Curious anecdotes !U'c related of the introduction 
of railroads, and the interest they excited. At 
Lynchburg, a mountaineer saw, for the first time 
in his eventful mountain life, the pufHng, smoking, 
black IiKjine! It was not a savage, — yet how 
nuich like one I His hand unconsciously started 
for a knife or gun. As it passed, he was told 
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ho could ovorUtko it; mid Jonnthnii, Bcciiig it 
ititrcnt, Btnttcd in chtisc ; hut ds tho nioiiBtet' 
entered tho hig hlnck, tunnel, ho ran ns fiiet tlto 
other wny I Tho hy-stnndcra told hira lie hud 
not onnglit tlio bcnr tiiis time. "No,"8iiid lie, 
"but I have run htm in hia hole/" 

A negro seehig the swift-coming, snorting, blnck 
engine, run to get behind iiis miister, nnd rolling 
tlio wliito of his eyo with terrilic horror, ho 
scented to shrink to hiilf sizo ; bnt when tiio 
innnstcr hnd passed, hn commenced liinghing nnd 
IcApiiig with tbo wildest pnrosysma of joy. 

" What is tho mnttcr?" cried the mniitcr. 

"Oh, moSBii I I bo so ghid dat do devil will gtt 
no more nmoiig do niggers I " 

"Why noti" What do yon nicnn?" said Iho 
innstcr, as if somewhat astoiiisiicd. 

"Oh, mossal didn't you see um ar Lynchbtigs 
hab ffol him m de harness?" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Grayeof Patrick Henry. — His Eloquence. — Speech on Iho 
Johnny Ilook Cuse. — "Bocf 1 beef T' — John lUudolph, 
of Roanoke. — Rivalry of Henry and Randolph. — The 
Preaching of Rev. Lorenzo Dow. — Anecdolcs of the Stolen 
Axe, the Negro*» Toot-horn, and the UuUou of Rum. 




PAID a visit to Churlotto County, where 
John Randolph and Patrick lleury, Vir- 
ginia's greatest oratora, sleep well after 
^ life's fitful fever." In very sight of the 
** Peaks" Henry lived and died, of whom Ran- 
dolph applied the words of Sacred Writ; one 
** who spake as never nuui spake," and of whom 
JciTersou declared that he ** was the gi*eatest 
orator Unit ever lived." His grave is very rund. 
It is on the borders of a forest, surrounded by a 
slight railing overluuig by vast trees, and, singu- 
larly enough, unmarked by a monument. A rus- 
tic chair stood near the place where Henry, in his 
old age, used to sit nmsing for hours. 

It is much to be regretted that so few reports 
of his '* ipsissima verba " have come down to us ; 
and such as we have are so inaccurate and incom- 
plete, as to tantdize us. But judging from the 
ellects he produced, his power must have been 
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immense. *\Vo see him rise before the assembled 
iiuiltitiide so plain in his exordium, that it seems 
but household talk ; so careless in his manners, so 
simple in his whole bearing, that the bookworm 
or aristocrat may hesiUite whether to call him fool 
or clown ; but this is only for a moment. So 
slight has been the attack, that the audience have 
been thrown off their guard, and their hearts open 
to receive the charges of his ovcrwhehning elo- 
quence. His ej'e flnshcs, his finger strikes con- 
viction, passion swcIIa up from liis soul, his whole 
countenance is inllamed ; his voice, now tuned to 
the tendercst notes of the sorrows of suffering 
innocence, now cutting with the severest sarcasm, 
and now sounding with vehement thunderbolts of 
vengeance and defiance, — all these ^ve witness, 
nntil wo think no more of the orator, but hang 
upon his lips in breathless suspense, thinking as 
he thinks, feeling as he feels, on the subject at 
stake. 

Not far off is New London, in the court-house 
of which, still standing, he made his celebrated 
Johnny Hook beef speech. During the distress 
of the Army, consequent on the invasion of Corn- 
wallis, the Commissioner had seized two of 
Hook's steers. Peace was proclaimed, and Hook 
brought an action for trespass agjiinst the Com- 
missioner, for whom Henry acted as counsel. 
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One caa well imagino iho acono, — tko crowilod 
coui*t-Iiou80| ibo midcrublo quosUou at iasiio— 
trespass iu tiino of invasion, after a couple of 
steers I when tlio Ai-my ayos distressed — oud 
IIook*s unpopularity. 

Henry, as usual, had complete control of ^o 
passions of tlio audience, and more es[)eciany 
of their merriment. At one time he excited their 
indignation against Hook, and vengeance was 
visible in every countenance; again, when ho 
chose to relax, and ridicule him, the whole 
audience was in a roar of laughter. He painted 
tlie distress of the American Army, exposed 
almost naked to the rigors of winter, and marking 
the frozen ground over which they marched with 
their imshod feet. Where Wiis tlie man, he said, 
who had an American heart, who would not have 
thrown open his fields, his barns, his cellars, the 
dooi*s of his house, the portals of his breast, to 
have received with open arms the meanest soldier 
in that little baud of famished patriots? Thei*o 
he stands ; but whether the heart of an American 
beats in • his bosom, you, gentlemen, are to 
judge. 

Ho carried the jury to the plains of Yorktown, 
the surrender of which followed shortly after 
the act complained of. Ho depicted the surrender 
in the most noble colors of his eloquence : the 
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audionce saw boforo their oycs tlio humilintion 
niid (Icjccliou of tho Brilish as ilicy marched out 
of their trenches ; they saw the triumph which 
lighted up every patriot's face, and heard tho 
shouts of victory, and the cry of ** Washington 
and Liberty ! " as it rung and echoed through tlio 
American ranks, and was revcrbcmtcd through 
tho hills and sliores of tho neighboring river. 
But hark I What notes of discord are these which 
distm*b the general joy, and silence the acclama- 
tions of victory ? They are the notes of Johnny 
Hook, hoarsely bawling out through tho American 
camp, — ^^ Beef I beef! beef I ^* The whole audi- 
ence was convulsed. The clerk of the court, unable 
to command himself, and unwilling to commit 
any breach of decorum in his place, rushed out 
of tho court-house, and threw himself on tho 
grass in the most violent paroxysm of laughter. 
The cause was decided almost by acclamation. 
Tho jury retired, for form's sake, and instantly 
I'cturned a verdict of acquittal. 

John Kandolph, Ilonry's illustrious successor, 
was descended, in the seventh generation, from 
Pocahontas, tho Indian Princess. The hills of 
Roanoke are in sight of the Peaks of Otter. His 
first speech was delivered on the same day on 
which Henry delivered his last, upon tho sama 
platform. Randolph was a candidate for Con- 
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gresa ; Honry for the State Senate ; but they were 
opposed iu politics. Henry mounted the hustings 
with the full measure of his fame, and, though in 
his sixtyHBeventh year, his eloquence seemed like 
an avalanche threatening to overwhelm the boy of 
twentynsix. He carried everything before him, 
when, waving his body right and loft, the audience 
unconsciously toaved with him. As he finished, 
he literally descended into the arms of tlie obstrep- 
erous throng, and was borne about in triumph. 
The cry was, ^ The sun is set in all his glory f^ 

While one was setting, another was rising, with 
perhaps equal brilliancy. But Eandolph was so 
youthful and unpi*cpo8Scs8ing in appearance that 
the audience began to disperse, and an Irishman 
exclaimed : ^ Tut I tut I it won't do ; if s nothing 
but the bating of an ould tin pan after hearing a fine 
church-organ." 

This singular person's peculiar aspect, shrill, 
novel intonations, and his cutting sarcasm, soon 
calmed the tumultuous crowd, and inclined all to 
listen to the strange orator, while he replied at 
length to' the sentiments of their old favorite. 
When he had concluded, loud huzzas rang through . 
the welkin. This was a new event to Mr. Henry. 
He had not been accustomed to a rival, and little 
expected one in a beardless boy. He returned to 
the stage and commenced a second address, in 
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which ho soared above his usual vehemence and 
nwycsty. Such is usually the fruits of emulation 
and rivalship. He frequently adverted to his 
youthful competitor with parental tenderness, and 
complimented his rare talents with liberal profu- 
sion ; and while regretting what he deprecated as 
the political errors of his youthful zeal, actually 
wrought himself and his audience into an enthu- 
siasm of sympathy and benevolence that issued in 
an ocean of tears. The gesture, intonations, and 
pathos of Mr. Henry operated like an epidemic on 
the transported audience. The contagion was 
universal. An hysterical frenzy pervaded the 
auditory to such a degree, that they were, at the 
same moment, literally weeping and laughing. 

In this contest Henry was elected to the Sen- 
ate of Virginia, but did not live to take his seat, 
and Randolph to Congress, in which body, at 
intervals, he served more than twenty-four years. 
Well did the people of Charlotte obey the last 
injunction of Henry, in his speech above described : 
^ Cherish him, — he will make an invaluable man." 
Such was Randolph's youthful appearance, that 
when he came to the clerk's table at the House of 
Representatives, that gentleman could not rofmin 
from inquiring his ago. .** Ask my constituents ^ 
sir,^^ was the reply. Randolph died in May, 1843. 

His grave is in a dense forest, near the stream 
10 
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cnllod ^ Roanoke," with no marble memorial ; but 
two tall pines hang their rude branches over the 
spot, and the wind mournfully sighs through their 
foliage. 

On taking leave of his constituentSi and final 
retirement from public life, ho spoke thus : *Poo- 
pie of Charlotte I which of you is without sin ?" at 
the same time shaking his bony fingora with thril- 
ling effect. **But/* continued ho, **it is time for 
me to retire, and prepare to stand before a higher 
tribunal. Here is the trust you placed in my 
hands twenty-eight years ago." And, suiting tlio 
action to the word, as if rolling a groat weight 
toward them, ho exclaimed ^ Take it back 1 Take it 
back I '• 

Randolph had a great veneration for religion, 
and his main illustrations were taken from tho* 
Bible. Towards the latter part of his life he was 
accustomed to call his three hundred servants 
together, and preach to them with surpassing elo- 
quence. He was a being of impulse; and his 
eccentricities remind us of tlie saying of Cicero, 
— " There is but a iiair's breadth between a genius 
and a madman." He never spoke without com- 
manding the most intense interest ; at his first ges- 
ture or word, the house and galleries were hushed 
into silent attention. His voice was shrill and 
piping, but at perfect comninud. His tall person, 
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firm eye, and peculiarly expressive fingers, with 
his command of language, in satire and invective, 
were, to an enemy, almost annihilating. Ilis 
power of invective, charged against Henry CUiy, 
contribute*l perhaps more than anything else to 
defeat him as a candidate for the Presidency. In 
a duel between them, Kandolph showed great 
mngnanimity ; it was fought on the bauks of the 
Potomac. 

The evening before, Randolph had confided to 
his friends that he could not make Clay's wife a 
widow, and that ho would receive without returning 
the fire. The moment the word was given, Mr. 
Clay fired, but without cflbct ; and Mr. lltindolph 
discharged his pistol in the air. When Mr. Clay 
saw that Ilsindolph had thrown away his fire, with a 
gushof sensibility ho approached him, and said, with 
overwhelming emotion, "I trust in God, my dear 
sir, you are untouched ; after what has occurred, I 
would not have harmed you for a thousand worlds.** 

Randolph, afterwards, was a friend of Clay's, 
and, had ho lived, his voice might have elevated 
the noble Kentuckian to the place of his desert. 
The last meeting and parting of these gentlemen 
in Congress Hall is said to have been most pathetic ; 
it wns but a few days previous to tho death of Mr. 
Randolph. 

Not the least subject of interest in Bedford 
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County, was the preaching of Lorenzo Dow. He 
made his first appearance near Now London » before 
a vast concourse of people, who wore, by flying 
reports, in a furor of excitement to witness the 
strange preacher, — a tall, long-faced man, with 
long Induvn locks flowing down his shouldei*s, 
meek and solemn in countenance, with now and 
then a sly wink of waggish shrewdness, shigular 
in garb, eccentric in manners, vehement in decla- 
mation, witty in ridicule, cutting in sarcasm, quick 
in leaping to a logical conclusion, severe upon the 
commonly received doctrines of election, — a man 
who had filled the world with witticisms, been 
mobbed so many times, been excommunicated 
from his own church for wandering, who was 
boundless in his philanthrophy, knowing no North 
or South, rich or poor, receiving no reward, for- 
giving all thhigs, hoping aiU things, endin*ing all 
things ; the man admired by some of the purest 
Christians, and condemned by others ; thought by 
some a pure, holy, self-denying, perfect saint; 
stigmatized by others as a fanatic. Such a sin- 
gular genius could not fail to awaken an inter- 
est. The triumph of his genius was complete. 
Sinners and sceptics quailed at his graphic descrip- 
tion of the final judgment, and the a^^^ony of the 
lost, and many were smitten with conviction of 
their heaven-daring and hellHlcscrving sins. On 
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ono occasion ho prayed that tho woman who was 
tliat night to dio (at tlic samo timo pointing with 
thrilling effect among the dense crowd), might bo 
prepared for jndgment. The next morning a 
woman was found, a corpse, in her bed, and many 
now believed him a prophet sent of God. IIo 
preached several days, having many converts; 
but ho mixed much drollery with his genius, which 
gave offence to some of tho elders. 

As an instance of his shrewdness, it is related 
ihat a gonlleniaii oncn meeting him on liis way to 
an appointment, observed to liim that he had lost 
an axe, and he expected tho thief would be in the 
congregation ; andthat,wliile the thiefwas there, ho 
intended to search the supposed thief s premises. 

"Never mind the search," says Mr. Dow; '^go 
with me, and tho Lord will take caro of your 
axe.** 

Mr. Dow, placing a stone in his pocket, entered 
the pulpit, and preached upon tho Commandments. 
When tho commandment against stealing was 
presented, he soared beyond his usual powers of 
description. IIo spoke of tho ancient mode of 
restitution, and of tho all-seeing eye of Omnipo- 
tence, and the duty of confession. lie pictured 
gi*aphically tho stoning to death of Aqhan, tho 
son of Carmi, who had stolen tho Babylonish 
g:inneut, and tlie wedge of gold and shekels of 
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silve*. The audience could see him kneeling, 
and confessing before Joshua, and submitting 
unto death, with the horrid destruction of all 
his iamily in flames. Now there was a person 
in tliat audience who was guilty of stealing. He 
seized the stone, calling upon the spirits of Qod 
and o£ angels to direct it to the head of the 
guilty. He saw a man in a distant part of his 
audience begin to tremble, and felt confident of 
victory. Ho gazed intensely upon that man, with 
a furious, a most searching eye. The horrified, 
conscience-smitten wretch looked hero and there 
anxiously for a place of escape, but tlie thick 
crowd in the grove presented a barrier. What 
was he to do? The sure-aimed stone is poised 
iu the inspired hand, and circling round with a 
deadly mteut, when lo I the quivering culprit 
jumped behind a tree I "There, neighbor Jones,'* 
cried out the preacher, ^ there stands the thief 
who stole your axe, sneaking behind tlie tree I ^ 

On another occasion, arriving before tlie hour 
at tlie place of preaching, he met a negro boy 
with a tin horn, and inquired what use tlie boy 
intended to make of it. The boy stated tliat he 
had been hired to blow it while old Dow should 
be preaching. 

" Now," says Mr. Dow, ^ will you blow it for 
me if I give you a dollar? " 
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The boy consented, and hid himself in the 
thick foliage of a tree over the preacher's head. 
When the audience came, he preached upon the 
judgment of the last day with wonderful vehe- 
mence. The audience could almost see a sinfid 
world hurled to judgment, the heavens departing 
with a great noise, and the elements melting with 
fervent heat, and in the midst of the excitement, 
at the top of his voice, the preacher cried out, 
^JilotOf Gabriel J blow I ^' The boy commenced 
n slight U)ot at first, and then made the woods 
ring with deafening reverberations I Some actually 
fainted at the shock. 

^ Oh, you ungodly cowards I " cried the preachcf ; 
•^it's nothing but a little nigger blowing a toot- 
horn I If you are so cjisily frightened now, what 
will be your consternation when the angel, at the 
last day, shall stand with one foot on the sea and 
one on the land, and sound the trumpet for the 
resurrection of the dead ? " 

A young man on a spree determined to play a 
trick upon Mr. Dow, and laid a wager with his com- 
panions, of a gallon of rum, that in less than an 
liour he would go to Mr. Dow, bo converted, and 
return a Christian. Meanwhile Mr. Dow had been 
apprised of the facts of the case. The young 
man, approaching Mr. Dow, said to him that he 
felt a deep sense of sin, that he should very soon 
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be lost if he found no roorcyi that ho viM willing 
to forsake all things and do anytliing for the sal- 
vation of his soiily and that he liad humbly come 
to seek an interest in his pmyers. Mr. Dow 
stated that his cose was hopeless without conver 
sion, and ordered him to kneel for prayers. He 
cried : ^ O Lord ! here at my feet is a great sinner. 
He has bet a gallon of rum! Now, O Lord ! con- 
vert him, if he will be convei-ted; if not, hiU 
him J — let him die I " 

The man was thundei-tsruck ; mthout his hat, 
on all-fours, he crept for the door! Mr. Dow 
sti'ove to call him back, stating that service was 
not properly concluded ; but the wretch fled for 
his life, declaring that the preacher was. either 
inspired, or had u familiar B[>irit. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




Montlccllo. — Jcfferson*8 Residence. — Popular Forest — Tomb 
of Jefferson. — University. — Chaplain and tlie Bible. — 
French Politics and Religion. — Mammoth. — Broken- 
hearted. — Veolia and Ostec. — ** Go, wliito man, go I" — 
Death of Veolia. — Osteons Despair. — ^olian Harp. 

AST of tho Peaks of Oltcr, towards Lynch- 
burg, IS "Poplar Forest,*' once the resi- 
(lonce of Thomas Jcflbrson. The dwell- 
ing IS of brick, and in the fonn of an 
octagon, similar to his Monticello residence. Here, 
during the winter of 1781, he wrote his cel- 
ebmtcd "Notes on Virginia," in reply to the 
French Secretary of Legation to the United States. 
They were printed several years after, while he 
was Minister to France. 

Neither Poplar Forest nor Monticello is now in 
possession of any of the Jefferson family. Mon- 
ticello was owned by a Jewish Captain in tho 
United States Navy ; the buildings were much 
dilnpidated, and the tomb defaced by pilgrim 
patriots, who barbarously hammered the monument 
for relics. 

TOMB OP JEFFERSON. 

IlAiii, Monliccllo I nt thy slirinc I bow, 
And drop tlic tear, and pay ilio pilgrim vow ; 
As cvenin!; wcnvrs her shroud, and silonco reigns, 
I muse with moonbeams o'er these cold remains. 
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Rash strani^r I hold thy socrilogious hand, 
Nor bruiso this tomb for rulics t Mortal I stand 
Or by the indignation of thy race, 
By mad irrevcrcnco, shame, by dire disgrace, 
By powers that guard the consecrated dead, 
Beware, e*er vengeance strike thy guilty head I 

O patriot, sago, immortal JefTcrson I 

Behold the manglings of thy battered stone I 

But think not all this race ungrateful. No I 

This solemn hour, in yonder dome below. 

Are met the grave, the young, the wise, the great, 

Thy happy natal hour to celebrate. 

To laud thy fame, increasing age by age 

As plans mature, revealed on History's page, 

That prove thee wisest, greatest of the lino 

Of learned statesmen to the present timo. 

Like the Plymouth rock upon which the Puritana 
landedi unless protected by iron bolts, the obelisk 
must pass away in pocket relics. Being near the 
University of Virginia, founded by Jefferson, and 
one of the most distinguished institutions of the 
countiy, it is frequented by multitudes. 

Jefferson was much inlluenccd by French pol- 
itics, and French views of religion. He thought 
the Bible should bo omitted as a reading-book. 
At the University the students became riotous, 
lie was called on to quell the riot, and concluded 
that a chaplain and a Bible would have a human- 
izing influence. 

lie was profound as a statesman, sagacious as a 
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law-makcr, and ingenious as a philosopher ; but 
as a soldier and general, his skill existed only in 
theory. 

While Governor of Virginia, the traitor Arnold 
was allowed to sack the Capitol with only eight 
hundred troops, without losing a man. 

But Jefferson was no warrior. The five brass 
cannon were planted, not against the enemy, but 
at tho bottom of the James ; the tcamstei'S and 
militia, instead of loading muskets with powder 
and ball, loaded wagons with arnisand ammunition, 
and drove them post-haste into the country. 
Five tons of powder were borne away with the 
utmost despatch. So animated was tho Governor's 
fugitive movements, that one horse sank beneath 
him, and ho was obliged to mount "an unbroken 
colt." Unparalleled were his exertions, but 
unfortunately they were of no avail. The cannon 
wore found, the powder, magazhies, and public 
stores destroyed, with much private property. 

Meeting with no opposition, the British would 
natumlly bo inclined to return ; so the Legislature 
was obliged to adjourn to Charlotteville, and hero 
they barely escaped being taken, and fled to 
Staunton, where, by Mr. Jcffci*son's request. 
General Nelson was chosen Governor. Governor 
Nelson immediately repaired to join the army 
near Yorktown, and Mr. Jefferson retired to 
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Poplar Forest. Here, being indisposctl by ft 
fall from his hoi*sO| ho composed his ** Notes,"* 
in which is shown much learning and felicity of 
expression. 

In accounting for the physical aspect of the 
conntryi the various layers of strata, and the sea- 
shells upon the mountains, he dcmui's somewhat 
from the opinion of theologians ; and, treating 
on education, he thinks the Bible might be omitted 
as a reading-book until the scholar shall bo able 
to comprehend it ; — a doctrine agreeable to Cath- 
olics. 

South of the Peaks, near Buford*s Oap, remains 
of the Mammoth have been excavated, the size of 
whoso bones appears almost incredible, the dis- 
tance between the eyes being about seven feet. 
Jefferson speaks of this animal, in his ** Notes," as 
having the jaws of a hippopotamus and the tusk 
of an elephant, being larger than either, and a 
combination of both. Perhaps it is in mercy to 
man that this monster has become extinct; it 
must have fed pn bears and horses, stoallounng 
them whole. The bones of the one recently found 
covered a space of earth of more than forty feet. 
They were discovered in alluvial soil, upon a bed 
of limestone. As limestone rock was on eitlier 
side, an Irishman commenced boring and blasting 
in the head of the animal, supposing it to bo a kind 
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of rock. Wlicu questioned as to his motives iii 
destroying tlie bones, lie reidied : *' Faith, there ba 
nnoiigh of tlio phigiiy crathur left after when ya 
build a railroad beliceen his eyes!^^ 

Very near the remains of an old block-house, 
Indian relics — balls, tomahawks, hatchets, beads, 
pipes, arrows, and images of worship — were 
discovered in largo quantities. An Indian trail 
led past tliis spot, and was the scene of frequent 
battles. 

Still is remembered the sweet legend of Ostee 
and Veolia^ the Broken-hearted. 

Two sons by the name of Ilolsten, while gathering 
nndberries at a short distance from the block-house, 
were surprised by the Indians'; one was shot, and 
the other taken captive. IIolst<»n, knowing the 
barbarity of the Indians, expected nothing but 
toi-turo ; indeed he preferred to bo shot with his 
brother, rather than to risk his fate. After three 
days' travel he was bound, and allowed to rest 
before his execution. Fatigued and exhausted, ho 
slept, and dreamed of his brother's blood, heard 
his dying shriek, felt his own flesh consuming by 
slow torture with agony a hundredfold woi-se than 
sudden death I Now, half awake, ho sees the 
council of chiefs, the watch-fire, and the recking 
tomahawk I With a deep groan, ho wislics his 
sleep had been death. A hand presses his brow I 
Is it tlio hand of the scalping-knilb? No 1 it is 
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• 
the hand of a femalo, — a hand of compassion! 
Ho gazes half hopeful, half in doubt, and at length 
feels his hands loosened from their fastening, a gen- 
tle finger upon his forehead, and a beautiful imago 
by his side, wiping ofi* the cold sweat, and pityingly 
watching the agony of his heart. lie rises, with 
gushing tears welling up from a heart ovorwhclm- 
ing with gratitude, and clasps her to his bosom in 
a transport of ecstasy. Their hearts are united 
no more to separate. 

Veotia^ the daughter of one of the chiefs, his 
protectress, becomes his companion ; he delights 
in the wild excitement of forest life, and sur- 
passes the swift-footed Indians in the chase. Tlio 
mountains and the cataracts are a passion to him ; 
the softest furs are his pillow ; the rarest game his 
food ; and he espouses Nature's noblest daughter. 
Years of rapturous delight fly as a dream. lie is 
familiarly known among the chiefs as *' Ostco the 
Brave," and the pride of "011a" (or Veolia), his 
bosom friend and ministering spirit. 

But the time arrives when ho would fain visit his 
parents and his friends. Can he leave Olla, to whom 
he owes his life, and the joy of his happiest yeai*s? 
Can he leave tliat pure, transparent face of love, 
never veiled from the sun's warm kisses, that has 
lit up his heart with feelings divine? 

She heard Ostee's resolve to visit the whites, 
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and his proniiso to return ; mid now comes tho 
most trying scene of her life. The whites, she 
knew, hnd proved insincere ; liad made treaties 
and broken tliem; had destroyed tho hunting- 
grounds, and slaughtered the poor Indian. Like 
them, slie feared the heart of Ostce might forsake 
her. She trembled and wept ; but upon a high 
mountain crag, looking towards the white settle- 
ment with brave despair, and taking, as she feared, 
her last farewell, she bade him go. 

•^Go, white man I 011a will see thee no more ; 
a bird of fair plumage and sweet voice, that has 
nestled in my bosom. Olla loves Ostce, but Osteo 
loves not Olla. Go, white man I Olla will take 
no venison but from the hand of Osteo ; her head 
shall press no furs but his. Olla will die. Tho 
Great Spirit calls her from the leaves of the trees 
in the air. Olla will die. She fears not to die. 
She fears nothing but to grieve Ostee. Ostce 
loves tho pale woman. Tho pale race hate red 
man, and kill him. Red man saved thy lifo for 
Olla. Go, white man I Olla will live no more." 

Ilolsten parted from her with anguish, lie hur- 
ried to the home of his boyhood, but everything 
was changed. His friends and relations were dis- 
l>erscd far away. The very gi'ounds where, in his 
boyhood, he hunted, were now covered with roofs. 
IIow desolate he felt 1 He determines to return ; 
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ho hastous back to the forost, aud flies to the pres- 
ence of Olla ; buty approaching the ti*ibe» be fiuds» 
alas I she is no more. She was not one to fill 
life's cup of pleasui'c to the brim» and ever after 
feed on drogs ; she committed suicide as soon as be 
was out of sight. 

Now Holstcn's happiness was at an end; he 
returned to Bedford County, dejected, disheart- 
ened, lie replied kindly when spoken to, but 
regarded all things earthly with indiiforence. His 
tivU frame was bent, his head bowed. He strove 
to hunt, but Olla would no more leap to his aims 
in his glud return with the game, and print the 
warm kiss upon his check. He had no spirit for 
the chase. lie shot only one bird ; it was a dove, 
that fell quivering and dying at his feet, with its 
heart's blood staining the glossy feathers of its 
downy breast. He gazed upon it, saw its quiver- 
ing wing, saw it dip its bill in the purple drops 
flowing from its innocent heart, and with pearly 
tears point towards him the blood-stained monitor. 
Ho thought of the wounded, broken heart of Olla, 
and would hunt no more. In vain they i*esorted 
to the violin ; there was no music to his ear but 
the voice of Olla; and from the tiiU pine whistling 
ill mournful numbers near his cabin-door, heimag* 
incd that her spirit was sighing in low, dulcet 
strains, still fearful to enter the dwelling of the 
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whites, still faithful in lioly devotion to her 
ungrateful and most unhappy Osteo. 

lie resolved upon an expedient to call her to 
his bedside, and converse with her in a language 
unknown to his relatives and friends. lie placed 
his hand in his bosom, and took the long braids of 
hair which he had kept with holy reverence near 
his anguished heart since their last parting, and 
separated them in small strands of various sizes, 
and hung them in the crevices between the logs of 
his cabin, directly over his pillow. These long 
Indian locks had witnessed deep devotion, and the 
tenderest of human passions. Many a time had 
they fallen upon the face of Ilolsten, drenched 
with the tears of his afTcctionatc companion, and 
many a time had they veiled her fiice and drank 
the unseen drops of her overflowing love^ Could 
she now forsake them, when strung by the hand 
of her dear Ostee, and kept as tlie only relic 
sacred to his heart ? No, never I With the slight- 
est breath of air pouring through the openings of 
the gable-ends of his cabin, the coarser strandn 
were continually murmuring, in low, pensive num- 
bers, like the half-suppressed sigh of a dying 
loved one striving to hide from her beloved com- 
panion the partially concealed grief of her brokoii 
heart. Now a brisk breeze strikes iJic fiiior chords 
with most piteous wailings, and the intermediate 

11 
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strands present every variety of sound. Night 
and day, without cessation, poui*s foi*th tlie .^Solian 
melody. 

Ilolsten reclined upon his couch, and listened in 
silence, until his mind, fast losing its attachment 
to earth, seemed, with his Ycolia, fur away, lie 
thought that her tears glittered in precious pearls 
upon the sweating chords, and, starting from his 
disturbed slumboi*s, he imagined her hand had 
pressed his brow, and her tears had distilled in 
affectionate sympathy upon his check, and ^ VeoHa^ 
Veolia / ** HiiW whispera upon the strings. Tis a 
sweet sound I All the happiness of his life echoes 
in the name, and all his hope is to meet her in 
heaven. 

To call off his mind from the exciting topio, 
he was accompanied to the banks of the stream. 
But there warbled in its flowing tide the name of 
^Veolia^; there appeared upon the golden sands 
of the stream her spectral shadow beckoning him 
away, and he longed to embrace the object of 
his vision. He visited the stream, day alter day, 
growing paler and weaker, with the same shadows 
dancing before him, until, so attenuated and 
spiritualized, there was but little left of his 
earthly tiibcrnaclo. lie laid himself upon his 
couch to die. His mind seems in unison with the 
stmins over his head ; his lips whisper to their 
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numbers; his eyelids sink Ittiigiiidly ; smiles sit 
expressively upon his pjdo countenance ; and as 
the low, mellow music expires with tlio dying 
wind, a shadow comes over his silent features, 
and the shrill tones of the next rising swell of 
that harj) find no response. — Ilolsten is dead I 

THE iEOLlAN. 

Ur took from his bosom Uie braid, 

And Strang to the breezes sighin^^ ; 
All pale on his couch ho was laid, 

And caught the sweet strain when dying. 
It sighed in soft murmurs low, 
••Veolia, Olia, Olia, 01" 

Like wliispers of angels the strain, 

Who sigh o*er tho broken-hearted, 
It calls forth his loved ono again, 

Tho maid that hath long since departed ; 
And sweet as the dulcimer's ilow, 
'• Voolla, Olia, Olia, O I " 

Liko ocean in slumberlngs still. 

Soft spiritM his senses are stealing. 
Like ocean in boisterous thrill, 

Kow rouses its rapturous feeling. 
And wail, as tho liner strings blow, 
" Veolla, Olia, Olia, O I " 

Tho breezes are dying away. 

The sun slowly setting in sorrow, 
And pouring Its last lingering ray 

On him who will meet, ere tho morrow 
Far, far from tliis desert of woe, 
••Veolltt, Olia, Olia, 01" 
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Smiles dance on hia countenance now, 
His visions of glory are brcol^ing, 

But shttdowB como over liis brow ; 
He Bleeps, — but too deep for awaking I 

Ho meets, on the winged zephyr's blow, 
•« Veolia, OIU, 01m, O I " 



The winds see their kisses iu skies, 

And clouds flash the smiles of their greeting, 
And honey-dews fall from their eyes. 

And Ecstasy shouts at their meeting. 
Farewell I With her lover must go 
VeolU, Olhi, Olia, O 1 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Freaohing to Slaves at Richmond. — Excited Congrcgatioji.— 
Bhoats of ** Glory I glory I" — Natural Bridge. — Leybum 
Lackland^s Leap. — Shadow of the Departed. — Deer. — 
Pu88 taking a Sam Patch Leap. — Teamster's Lost Fuel. — 
Romantic Marriages. 




Siiiidny I preached at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to the slaves. The church for colored 
people here is built in the shape of a cross, 
having three galleries, and four or five 
doors for entrance, and will hold more than a 
thousand persons. It was crowded to excess. 
The pastor of the church was learned enough, if 
. learning is what is needed for the salvation of 
such an audience ; for ho was rrcsidcnt of Rich- 
mond College, and of course was a white man, 
no other in those parts being allowed to preach, 
any more than the women were by St. Paul. 
rhi.s is a great theatre for a young preacher to 
pnictiso in pulpit oratory, — that is, if he wants 
to p(udy Nature, and rend Inunan passion and 
reeling from Nature's own pnges, rather than 
from books. One hour here is worth more than 
the theoretical drilling and sliam gesticulations 
of a whole college course. Jf eloquence be in 
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the man, hero it must come out. There are no 
cold, heartless critics to put the brake on the first 
impetus of passion (unless it bo some members 
of the legislature who come in out of curiosity, 
OS they did hero) . 

My subject was the rich man and Lazarus. 
Unaccustomed to such sympathy from an audience, 
I was at once borne on a tide of foeluig beyond 
myself, and perhaps was as mucli curried away 
with the excitement as were my congregation. 
I stopped, and told them to wipe their tears, for 
we were going to contemplate a scene whei-e all 
tears were wiped away. 

I said, **Come and see how a good man can 
die. Come and see one whose pulses bout easy 
though ho may lie by the wayside, — one whoso 
wounds may have no oil, and whose spirit no 
earthly balm. The dogs are his only sympathizers, 
his only physicians, and his only mourners. 

**But look through that dark cloud above, and 
in faith see that light I There come a host of 
angels, and with overshadowing wings they watuh 
the soul's last struggle — the last throbbing of 
the pulse — the last beating of the heart — the 
last heaving sigh; — and now, as the ear is dull 
to sounds without, the inner car is charmed with 
celestial voices ; and us the sight grows dim, 
Faith sees the angels, and the soul, struggling to 
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break from earth, now nestles, now jQutters, now 
cliips its briglit wings, nnd bursts its fetters, and ' 
mounting higher and higher, is escorted by angel 
convoys to Abraham*s bosom." 

Wlicn I pictured the last struggles of the soul 
panting to be free, and waved my arms as wings 
beating the air, and then at the victorious moment 
brought my hands together with a mighty clap, 
many a hand followed the example with chippings, 
and with shoutings of ^ Glory 1 glory ! glory to 
God I ^ 

I continued, and said: '* Wliere is Ljizarus? 
What part of heaven is -for the poor man and the 
Blave? J^»t us pieturo the boautios of heaven as 
rich men would have it. Here 1 behold tlie upper 
courts, — the courts for kings and princes. Hero 
I see the palaces for the rich men, the mighty 
men, and the chief captains. These constitute 
the oligarchy of heaven. They have a higher 
order of cherubim to minister to their joys, and 
more melodious harps. And there I see poor 
Lazarus and the poor slave in the outer courts, — 
in the more secluded part, and in the lower foun- 
dations. And, in fnct, it is but the kitchen-place 
of heaven. They have angels, but of a lower 
grade ; and harps, but of humbler ministrelsy. 
They can taste but slightly of tlic waters, and 
the Tree of Life, and lake only what others refuse. 
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O my Saviour I is this hcayen ? Aro tlicro siicli 
distiuotioQS horo ? Wbci-o» then, is Ltizurus? 
Whore is Abraham? Oh, ye poor slaves 1 ye 
despised human beings I ye who aro poorer than 
Poverty*s own self, whose flesh and bones aro 
not your own 1 Tell me» ignorant as you aro, who 
was Abraham? ^Vas he not the fatlicr of the 
faithful? Then is he not honoi*ed amoug the 
highest seats of heaven? And tell me, then, 
where is Lazarus, — poor despised Ijiizarus? lie 
who had the dogs for his watchers, a stone foi 
his pillow, and a ditch for his burial-placer 
Where is he? Look ye 1 Above tlie rich and 
the mighty ! above the liigh priests and chief 
captains ! Look far up yonder, and tell me what 
gives us the high places in heaven? Is it money, 
or is it faith? Then see Lazarus dropping off 
the g:innents of mortiility, and putting on the 
clean while robe that the angels brought him. 
See him, like the insect, leaving his chrysalis to 
spread his wings t See him, with harp in hand, 
mount upward I See the angels escort him 
through the gates Avith shoutings, *Laz2U*us has 
come! — poor, neglected, contemned, disdained 
Laziirus I ' See him pass by the rich and the noble, 
by the kings and the priests, away up 1 up 1 Glory 
to God ! See him above the prophets and the 
ancient worthies, above tlie apostles, away up 
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in tho high bosom of Abmham. Lazarus is 
saved ill tho highest heaven I Oh, shout nud 
clap your hands, ye slaves 1 There is a heaven 
for 3'ou, where tho ^vicked cease from trouhling, 
and where tho weary be at i-cst, where the prison- 
ers i-est together, and hear not tho voice of the 
oppressor. The small and the great are there; 
and tho servant is freo from his master." 

When I said, ** Shout and chip your hands," 
many of them took tlie order literally, nnd they 
literally fulfilled it, so that the last words were 
drowned in the commotion. 

Ono old slave was so happy, she did not seem 
to know whether she Avas in tlio hotly or out of 
it; slio jumped, and danced, and shouted, and, 
as tho littlo pew could not hoM her, out she 
camo into the aisle, jumped up higlicr and higher, 
and took such high leaps for heaven, was so 
determined to go up bodily, that it took two men 
ti> hold her back. As they seized her hands to 
steady her, and prevent her from injuring herself 
against tho seats, an hi vi tat ion was given for 
mourners to come forward ; and such a rush, 
such praying, and such singing, Imfllo all attempt 
at description. The occasion was profitable to 
myself, and, I trust, notwithstanding the exuber- 
anco of their animal feelings, much good was 
done. 
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Tho Natural Bridgo of Virginia is situat4Kl 
Bcvouteen miles from the Peaks of Otter, lilniiy 
paintings and engravings have appeared » but 
they express little or nothing of the sublime 
feelings which the overwhelming grandeur of 
the bridge inspires. To fully appreciate its 
grandeur^ we are obliged to stand in the rocky 
bed of the stream below» and there» like tlie 
saint in tho dungeon, we seem nearest luuiveu 
while doepoBt in ilio vale. Tho sight from tlie 
•'Cedar Stump," upon the height, presents rather 
too much of tho awful for common nerves, but 
tho magnificent view from below is enjoyed and 
admired by all. The deep raviue iKsueaUi the 
bridge extends for several miles, and can be 
crossed only at this place ; but Btrangora passing 
over would not discover any bridge, imlcss pre- 
viously iufoiTned of it, as tho road has no pecu- 
liarities, and the valley is hid by hedges of cedar. 

Cedar Creek, passing through a limestone coun- 
try, is much reduced in the hot season, but at otlier 
seasons of the year is much larger than represented 
by tnivellers. It warbles down this most delight- 
ful valley, through beautiful openings and dense 
thickets, and by steep, overhanging, flowery banks, 
for about two miles, and empties into the Itiver 
James. Here passengers leave the canal for the 
bridge. Having witnessed the deep cut through 
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Iho Blue Riilge by tho Jamos, tlioy aro pre paired 
for tho extreme maguificonco which awaits them. 
Uuliko the visitors of Niagara, no jierson is dis- 
appointed at first view, but exclaims : ^ The half 
hath not been told I " 

Many have been the flights and adventures up 
and down these stupendous heights, — some safe, 
some fatal, some by a car from tho top, some pre- 
cipitous, some by iutoxication, and some for love, 
and some for glory. About twenty years since, 
lioyburn Lackland fell from those heights while 
in a fit of intoxication. He had occasionally drank 
to excess, and upon the death of a beautiful, 
engngiug, and afFcctionate wife, his intcmpcnuico 
knew no bounds. Seciug her features in tho face 
of his h)vely Uttio child ouly exciUMl him to mad- 
ness at his misfortune, and ho strove to drown his 
soiTows in the bowl. In his delirium he some- 
times declared that she was not dead ; that he saw 
her pale imnge in the room where she had died, 
bending over him in his afllictions, shedding upon 
his face the warm, gushing tears of her former 
affeetion, wiping the cold, clannny sweat from his 
brow, and with gentle hand softening his thorny 
pillow, presenting the cool, sparkling cordial to 
his fever-parched lips, and kneeling in holy com- 
munion, with heaven by his side. 

Again he aflirmed it was but a shadow which ho 
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8aw» and her spirit which ho heard. Iler imago 
W1U9 beckoning him away from the agonizing tor- 
tures of earth, and her npirit called him. Onco* 
upon a precipice, ho was prevented from self- 
destruction by his friends. Once, while gazing 
upon the t)ed of a river, and seeing the phantom 
of his wife inviting him beyond the wave, ho 
j)lunged into the bottom of the stream, and there, 
white seizing the roots and digging in the sand to 
embrace his fancied companion, ho was again res- 
cued by his friends. But it was with reluct4iuco 
that he yielded to their solicitations. When the 
chafing hand brought back his answering spirit 
from shades below, to take possession of his mor- 
tal frame again, and when the air touched his 
vitals, bringing nothing of life but torturing ugony , 
ho shuddered that he was alive. lie thought ho 
had remained beneath the tide l)ut a moment, — 
it was a pleasing moment. 

Wholly absorbed in his purpose, he felt no pain, 
and thought of notliiug but the fancied imago 
before him; but now appears to his swimming 
eyes a dark world, — a world that had given him 
but little pleasure and much pain, and, lastly, rol>- 
bcd him of the only object in life worth having. 
Why remain in it longer? In his delirium lie 
visited the Natural Bridge. There the same delu- 
sive phantom was before him ; and though he had 
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been unkind to his Tvifc, and maltreated her, yet 
tlie same forgiving, affectionato, weeping woman 
still elung to him, witnessed his tears, and called 
him away. Ho stood a few rods above the bridge, 
where the chasm is dark, deep, and wide. The 
stately trees from the channel bcloAv, and tlie trees 
and shrubbery overhanging the banks, pierced 
by sunbeams dancing upon the silver foliage, 
with the almost mifathomablo abyss, were easily 
peopled with fanciful objects by an over-strained 
imngination. There, near the opposite bank^ 
wei-o the face, the eye, the flowing locks, the 
beckoning hand, and the voice of his heavenly 
consort. Ho thought not of the depths, but the 
object beyond. lie thought not of the world 
behind, nor cast a lingering look upon it, for there 
no object of attraction remained. The rays of 
the sun burst through the dense foliage, and 
brighter appears the fancied imago; and with 
clasped hands, looking first npon heaven, then 
before him, he leaps to the arms of his spectral 
companion, and Leyburn Lackland is no more I 

A deer was once found dashed in pieces at the 
base of the bridge ; and once, on a Sabbath, some 
mischievous youngsters threw a dog from the 
heights, which yelped but few times before his 
breath was gone, and soon he struck the rock 
below and parted asunder. From a family rcsid- 
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ing a mile or two from the bridgOi a company of 
YiBitors ouco pm*chu8ed a cat for a doUar» for Uioir 
ficndisli sport. Each pcrsou chose his position to 
witness the exciting scene, and poor puss seemed 
conscious of danger, as she bit, and scratclied, and 
wauled hidconsl}', to extric4ito hei*self ; but she was 
l)aid for, and had no right to complain. Fortu- 
nately,such a cat was just the one to take care of hei^ 
self; and finding herself obliged to go, she kept her 
feet directly under, and, sounding no very agree- 
able music as she went down, struck splash into 
the water ; and shaking oiT the liquid drops as 
testimony against her tormentors, slie sciunpered 
home, anxious to share a part of the proceeds of 
the dollar in warm milk. Puss, after this, became 
an idol of tlie neighborhood, as being the only 
surviving animal that ever took a Sam Patch leap 
from the Natural Bridge. 

A teamster once encamped for the night upon 
the bridge ; and as he commenced cutting wood for 
his camp fire, he felled a cedar, and felled it quite 
a distance, — so fur that he dared not follow it. 
Seeing it settling down from him, and it finally dis- 
appearing in the darkness, he fled in terror to the 
nearest dwelling, inquiring what spiritual power 
had mysteriously robbed him of his fuel. Upon 
being informed tliat he had encamped upon the 
Natural Bridge, and that liis ccdar-trce had prob- 
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ably fallen sevcrnl hundred feet, he congratulated 
liimRolf that he had not gone after it. 

There have been several marriages upon the 
bridge, and many niatches made which have 
resulted in subsequent marriages. One pai-ty came 
a long distance, from a place near Salem, and were 
iniited in a solemn manner, witnessed by all nature. 
Natm*e was in sympathy with their love. The sky 
presented not tiie slightest speck of a ruflled cloud ; 
the sun was warm in its sympathetic beams ; the 
stream below scarce rippled, so anxious was it in 
silence to hear the ceremony ; and the songsters 
coming from their sylvan homes, and in silence 
resting upon the flonil tapestry of the bridal chnm- 
ber, mutely witnessed the imposing union of the 
fair couple, then struck up their hymeneal songs, 
that stirred the air again, startled the river, and 
set all the pine-trees whistling. Trust not in 
the capricious freaks of Nature ; she fs a change- 
able dame, and often presents the clearest sky 
before the greatest storm. The couple spoken of 
were too romantically united, lived unhappily, and 
parted in about six months. Another couple from 
llockiugham brought a Lutheran minister witii 
them, and were so strongly bound together that it 
would take two worlds to separate them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




Toung Wallace. —Fatal Fall from Natural Bridge. — Daring 
Feat of Young Piper. — Incidents. — Negroes* Lincul De- 
scent. — Over Niagara Falls. — Power of a Woman's Tongue. 
— Obained Eagle's Escape from Bondage. 

PUNG Wallace, who fell from the bridge in 
July, 1850, though somewhat intoxicateil, 
died with very diffcreut fceliugs from Lack- 
land. He was of a highly respectalilo fam- 
ily, and would have been their pride and hope, 
were it not for drink. On the day before his death 
he had acted very strangely in talking a bottle to 
church, and desecrating the Sabbath ; but the poor 
man's suflerings and untimely end command our 
commiseration rather than blame. Truly, the way 
of the transgressor is hard. Though afllicted, 
mentally and physically, by habits of diBsii)ation, 
and foi*sakon by his friends, ho loved life, and 
clung to it with desperation. Besides, with a 
mind beclouded with the fumes of alcohol, he was 
not prepared to die ; and, being young and vigor- 
ous, might have reformed, and been a blessing to 
the world. It was at nightfall that he wandoi*ed 
upon the bank near where Lackland took his fatal 
leap. In bewilderment, he ventured too far, and 
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found himself sliding down tlio declivity. lie 
thought of Lackland I His hair rose, and his heart 
fluttered with sliocks of horror! lie grasps a 
shrub, which root by root gives wny ; ho seizes a 
shelving rock, which, heaving to and fro, now falls 
from crag to ci-ng, and strikes the depths below 
with deafening groan. He slides npace, then rests 
upon a shelving ci*ng, breathless, and fearful to 
stir. His senses are sobered by the shock, and 
ho calmly contemplates his danger. 

A lifetime rolls by in a moment ; friends and 
relatives appear in his fancy; and, could he once 
more meet tliem, he might pledge himself to a life 
of sobriety. To-morrow might find him a changed 
man, in principle and in heart. To-morrow might 
unite many hearts to him Avhich have long been 
estranged. To-morrow might witness gushing 
tears, overflowing from full hearts, of deep-felt 
gratitude at his mifeigned repentance and noble 
bearing as a Christian. Can it bo that to-morrow 
shall witness him bruised, pale, cold and low? 

The moon shone upon him, but not with the 
least glimmer of hope. The wind wailed i)it- 
oouslyupon his ear, and all sounds were foreboding. 
With dilHculty ho has retained his position thus 
long, and now comes a stru<^gle for life or death. 
J/iviug a life of excitenirnl, and ar(|iiainfed with 
danger, he caiuiot tamely submit; ami the im- 
13 
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potuosity of his strong passions rises with tho sub- 
limity of tho scoue, und redoubled is his ciFort as 
life's last moment approaciies. If these arms and 
nerves must yield to deatli, it shall bo when cacli 
linger is worn to tlie luine, and eacli strained nei*Y j 
exerted to its dying gra^p t Ho seizes a slnnib, 
but retains only the bark within his hand, and 
slides witli digging nails still elinging to the repel- 
ling rook, until he arrives at the very lirink. And 
there he can i*emaiu but a moment, to bid farewell 
to >homo, to friends, and make his peace wiUi 
Heaven I Struggling between hope and despair, 
life and death, his bleeding, hooked fingers slowly 
yield their reluctant gripe, liis steel-strung nerves 
give way, his gliastly eyes roll upon tlie pale moon, 
his brain whirls round, he falls, and is dashed in 
pieces I 

So great were the marks of his struggle upon 
the high bank — the upturned stones and turf, the 
torn bark, and tearing away of shrubbory — that 
his friends suspected tliat foul means W(*re used, 
and ordered him to be disinterred and cxamineil 
several days after his burial, to convince them 
that there was no shot or ball lodged in his pei*son. 
A fine Temperance Hall is now erected within a 
few rods of tlie memorable place where he fell, 
and many a noble " Son " walks over the spot 
with his pure white regalia, clear-minded, upright, 
8(raigliifi)rwaid, and fcaiioss of cataistrophe. 
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Several |>er8ons have obtained notoriety by 
ascending the heights of tlie bridge . Much has been 
said of the daring feat of young Piper, a student 
from Lexington, wiio climbed the walls of the 
bridge in 1818. The exploit has furnished a 
subject for many fictions, and given him a sort 
of immortality which he little expected. 

Mr. Piper is still living. A most graphic 
representation of an adventurous exploit is given 
by Burritt, entitled the ^ Ambitious Youth." The 
youth Avitnessed, far up the heights, the name of 
Washington, inscribed there before Braddock's 
defeat, and became ambitious to place his own 
name as high as that of the Father of his 
Country. By steady nerve and noble daring 
he succeeded in engraving his name, in lai-go 
capibils, above that of Washington, and still was 
bent upon mounting higher, and again inscribed 
his name. With his knife he cut notches in the 
limestone rock for his hands and feet, xmtil ho 
had mounted so far that the voice of his com- 
panions could not be heard. Now he becomes 
weary, his nerves relax, and his knife is blunted 
and worn. For him to return is impossible, and 
the chnnce of his mounting the heights improbable. 
His hcnd swims, his henrt faints, and the wind, 
<»rlioing through the tunnel, sounds his funeral 
knell I 
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The sun is sotting, and with its fulling bciims 
suiks his dying hope. In tho midst of despair, ho 
hears a voice from above: ^ William^ look tip/ 
Mother and sister are praying here!" and with 
renewed energy he cuts his way, and mounts 
higher, until nature is exhausted. Ilis knife 
falls; his foot slips; but, as his eyes roll in 
despair upon the gulf, he sees a noose rope 
before him, and with both hands united, balanced 
on one foot, ho tlirusts his hands into the noose, 
and hangs fainting, dangling in tlie air I He 
wakes, — he wakes in the cabin of his home I 
Bright lights and brigiit faces arc shining upon 
him, and ho lies upon a downy bed. Hut at 
the fii*st return of his departed senses, lie imagines 
himself still clinging with digging nails to tho 
flinty rock ; with his last exhausted grasp he sees 
the hon*id chasm, and again his heart is still. 

Ho wakes again ! Is this a soft couch on which 
he lies, and no rocky bed of yonder chasm ? Is 
tills the air of earth ho broalhcs? Are these tho 
walls of home? Is this a smiling sistei's face, — 
smiling with gushing tears streaming down her 
beauteous cheeks with gratitude to Heaven ? Is 
that a mother, weeping, praying, blessing God 
for the recovery of her son? Still hoping, still 
doubting, he rises ! He flics to the arms of his 
sister, and bathes his blushing cheek with sym- 
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pathetic tears mingling Tvitli her own. After 
many warm congratulations and happy greetings 
of his numerous friends, ho inquires of his success. 
Is his name tliere? Is it high, and intelligible for 
futoro generations to read, respect, and applaud? 
Then ho is happy, and contemplates with thrilling 
rapture his daring enterprise. Knowing that 
the glory of the soldier is won at the cxpenso of 
danger, that the most brilliant productions of 
poetical or nutsical genius have emanated from 
a sickly frame, Avhcn the spirit of life was near 
another world, he could not expect the boon of 
immortal renown, amid tho competitors of tlio 
present day, witliout a struggle, without hazard, 
and the forfeit of almost life itself. 

Incidents, — Many persons have settled down 
from tho bridge by a car suspended from a wind- 
lass, moved by servants for that purpose. The 
descent or ascent is most sublime, transporting the 
piussenger into a sort of new world of feeling, — 
a spirit realm. If the grandeur is so overwhelm- 
ing to the senses as to cause fitinting, there is no 
danger of falling out of the bucket; and in theso 
artificial flights, no accident has ever occurred. 
During tho last war with Great liritain, the heights 
of tho bridge answered the purpose of a shot 
tower. A large cylindrical tube of canvas extended 
from the summit to the bottom of the stream, dis- 
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tondcd by hoops, nnd supported 1)y hooks and 
roi)os. Ill time of a great storm nnd freshi t, it 
Wtts diseovered that the lower part of the appara- 
tus was in dauger of being swept away, and the 
upper part of the machinery Avas likely to be drawn 
with it. How to unfnsteu the lower part of the 
tube was the difBculty . The current was too deep 
and rapid for any to venture that wa}*-, and to des- 
cend in the tube required more thau common nerve. 
At length a negro hy the name of Patrick Ilenxy 
volunteered his services. He seized the ropes 
within the cylinder, and descended gradually from 
hoop to hoop, and arrived safely at the surface of 
the foaming torrent. Like his namesake, he could 
descend to the depths and soar to the heights of 
the sublime in human passion. The fastenings 
were cut loose, and now comes another difliculty : 
Patrick just discovers that the wind sweeps througli 
the arch, — a perfect hurricane. Scarcely had the 
last cord yielded, before poor Henry finds himself 
unceremoniously swung off more than fifty feet. 
To and fi*o swings the dark tube, with its darker 
occupant, now snapping and cracking with just 
weight enough to give it force, now doubling itself 
up in a whirlwind, and now coming down with au 
impetuous jerk. But Patrick's fists are locked in 
the ropes, and will stick though the wind may 
simp his heels off. To the great joy of his owner, 
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niul not muck less to tho satisfaction of himself, 
he arrives safely upon the bridge, — the hero who 
has stood where shots have fallen thickest, luis 
breasted the storm, and is tho lineal son who has 
literally descended in direct lino from high-blooded 
progenitors. 

While visiting Niagara Falls, I obtained tho 
following account of a man who perished thero, 
because, while upon a rock above tho falls, ho 
would not lay hold of a rope sent to him. 

On a certjiin day tho whole villngo was startled 
wnth tho announcement that a man had floated to 
a rock among the rapids below the bridge. 
Immediately the bridge and tho banks were 
thronged with people. All eyes were tmiied 
towards the unfortunate man, and all hearts yearned 
for his rescue. A raft was constructed to float 
towards him, but it broke in pieces, and a boat 
was sent, but it foundered, and yet anotlicr, 
and another, but all their efforts proved abortive. 
Tho mad tide, like demons that guard their 
l^rejs dashed in pieces every craft that camo 
near. Only a rope could be floated tr) his 
grnsp, but this he was afraid to trust. It 
was a long distance to tho bridge, and he was 
fearful that he could not keep aJjove the wave. 
He refused it, and called for more certain relief. 
The sun was setting, all means had failed, and 
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his frionds oriod out to hira to lay hold of tho 
ropOy for it must 1>o his ouly liopo. As ho stood 
trombling, hositating, aud refusing, his wife aud 
childrou stepped forward from tiio crowd, and 
raised their eyes and hands and voices to heaven, 
and implored liim to hiy liold of tlio rope, and 
fasten it around him, and trust the rest to God. 
They wept, they prayed, they entreated, and 
appealed to him by liis love for them, by his desire 
for life, and by the counsel of all liis friends, to 
lay hold for his life. 

" Lay hold I lay hold I " echoed from shore to 
shore, and was repeated b}' more than a tlu)nsand 
voices, but all to uo purpose. Tho mtin was 
afraid to try. lie had rather run the rislc of 
waiting another day, in hopes of better assistance, 
lie waited, but gained nothing, and lost his life. 
His fingers had become too benumbed to tie 
the rope, aud his arms too weak to keep above 
the wave. He had waited too long ; but with his 
chilled, stiff fingers he made an effort, — alas I it 
was too late. His rattling, bony fingers struck 
numbly against the rope, but ho could not grasp 
it, and he could not tie it around him. Ho 
struggled despei-atcly to call back, by exertion, 
life and heat to his frame, but all in vain. His 
foot slipped, his hand failed, and the tide bore 
him down. But the shock started his blood and 
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heat again, and for some time he kept above tlio 
wave. 

Oh, the shrieks that rent the air when the 
FpcclaiovB saw him driven from the rock ! Oh, 
the wails of that wife, and the shrieks of those 
chiklren 1 " He is gone ! he is gone 1 my fatlier, 
oh, my father I " And the poor dying man, now 
beneath and now above the wave, when coming 
near Iho brink, as if lo bid Ihcm fnrcwelU sprung 
with more than half his length above the tide, 
and with arms extended, snnk for the last time, 
and rolled down the tide to. eternity. 

In Virginia I learned the story of a young 
wife who had been unfortunate in her choice of 
a husband, and had married a spitfire of a man. 
Her oidy hope now was in speaking kind words ; 
so she made it a study, and practised npon the 
ort,as a musician would, to catch the tune. When 
she found the right word touched his ear, and his 
surly countenance lighted up, she would ponr 
into it more of the same kind of music. At la^t 
she took lessons at a singing-school for the sole 
purpose of singing him down when cross ; and 
sure enough, when coming in, blustering and 
storming with rage, to l)e met with nothing but 
sunshine in her smiles, with laughing eyes, looking 
loveliness, and sudden burst of a romantic song, 
was a new mode of warfare, which took the wind 
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nil out of his sails, and lofb him to spoil; with tho 
broczo of his own folly. IIo could not stand such 
an attack, — ho must either yield or run; and*, 
by tho kind words of that wife, the lion has 
become a lamb, and b now a devoted follower of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Chained Eagle, — When tmvelling, I 
obtained from an old hunter the following englo 
story, and related it in a religious meeting : Ho 
hud caught and caged a large and noble-spirited 
eagle, but had not retained it long before it began 
to sicken and droop. Its lofty spirit was l)rokcu, 
its winga dropped, and its towering head sunk 
towards tho eailh. Tho hunter saw that unless 
the bird had more liberty it must die. IIo thero- 
foro fastened it with a line to the cage, and gavo 
it a circuit of seveml rods for action. The liberty- 
loving bird immediately spread its wings to mount 
upward. But it had scarcely got under wa}', 
before reaching the full length of its chain, down 
it fell. Again and again it tried, but with no 
better success. Finally, its courage was gone, 
it made no more cllbrts to escape, and spent the 
livelong day in biting its chains. It now refused 
to eat, its feathers were untidy, its wings dragged 
upon tho ground, its neck was bent in dejection, 
and its eagle eye lost its lustre. At length, on a 
bright suuu}' morning, while pining over its bond- 
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hgo, it heard tlio voice of its companion shrieking 
from a nioimiaiii crag over its liead. Old associa- 
tions camo Avith the sotnul, and ronsed its spirit. 
It began to adjnst its fenthcrs, raise its liead, and 
look on high. Again, and londer, came the wild 
sliriek of its companion, when the fettered bird 
stood erect, Unshed its ej'e, spread its wings, 
dai'ted npward to the length of the chain, and 
wilh mighty slniggk\s of new-born Freedom assert- 
ing her right, burst its fetters, aiid, rising far 
above the mark of rifle or the ken of man, flow 
away to meet its royal mate in the radiant sky 
of heaven. 

Sinner ! this is thy case. Thou art chained, 
pining under boiuls of sin, and thy spirit refuses 
tx) be comforted. Now by breaking off some 
evil habit, thou hast freed thyself a little, but 
though out of the cage, thou art still fettered. 
No good works will save thee, all the powers of 
earth cannot get thee free. Without the Spirit 
you may vaiidy struggle for a lifetime. Man 
may make a bird, and give it eyes and feathers 
and wings, but ho can never make one that can 
breathe or fly. Thine own works cannot raise 
thee to heaven. The Spirit from a higher source 
must nerve the wings of thy faith; the Spirit 
nnist make thee free. I see thee pining under 
thy chains, and striving to break the fettei*s of 
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habit by thino own strength. Thou hast odvancod 
u littloy like the eagle to the lengUi of his chain , 
but canst go no further. Despair is upon thoo. 
IlarkI the voice of thy companion, — the Com- 
forter from the rock above thee ! ** A rock that is 
liigher than I." Hark I it is Jesus ! ^ Come up 
hither I " he cries. ^ The Spirit and the bride say. 
Come ; and whosoever will, let him come ; come up 
hither, come up hither." Oh, sinner ! plume thy 
wing for glory I Brighten tliy dim eye of faith, and 
look at tlie Sun of llightcousnoss I Now hear tlie 
" voice of thy beloved leaping upon the mountains, 
lie lookctli fortli at the windows, showing liimself 
thi'ough tlie lattice ! " Now raise tliy drooping 
head of despair ! Strike tliy fettered feet upon 
the Rook of Ages 1 Now burst tlie last bonds 
that bind thee t Now, with thine eagle eye of 
faith brightening for glory, tliine car open to the 
voice above thee, thy feet bonding to leap, 
thy wings spread for flight, now 1 now I now 1 
strike Uiy pinions, and upon tlie golden wing of 
Faith, tis a bird of hope soaring towards the 
land of promise, mounting above the conHnes of 
earth — above its clouds, its darkness and its 
storms, far up, beneath the radiant smiles of thy 
lledccmcr — there settle thy weary feet upon 
the ever-enduring promises of God 1 
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CHAPTER XIX. 




Negro Prcnchlng. — ** Glory! glory I wo is all a comiii'." — 
Lively Congregfilion. — ** Higher I higher I O, Lord-a-mnssy, 
I cati*t go no f udder 1" — ** Call her childrexr."— Baltimore. 

^N a l)riglit Sftbb:ilh mornlufi;, in Augiisto, 1 
bcli(!ld a coinpnny of colored pcoplo nmk- 
ing their way for Zioii's Church. I decided 
to Avitiicss (lie free worship of a congre- 
gation of shives; for in the States fiii-ther north, 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, slaves were not 
allowed to preach or conduct meetings for them- 
selves. I entered, and found a seat. The whole 
congregation were united in praising their Maker, 
with a spirit and pathos that told they meant 
and felt what they sang. The preacher absorbed 
our every attention. In hearing that man preach 
and pray I felt my littleness as a public speaker. 
I had hoard the great models of eloquence, studied 
the chief masters, and listened to the professed 
ch)cuiionist in training his disciples, but all seemed 
mockery before this unlettered African. What- 
ever education might have added to the finish of, 
or diminislicd from the force of, his or.itorical 
pow(»rs, is not for me to say ; but he seemed at 
this time a man for the occasion, lie had buried 
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a member of his congregation a few days before. 
Her Christian experience, as related by him, was 
very superior, and his grief on her account was 
excessive. lie chose heaven as a theme for his 
discourse. It is said that ^ there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous " ; and I almost 
fear to record many of his pithy and pathetic 
expressions on this account. Although none of 
the audience, not even strangers who came out of 
curiosity, could resist the torrent of his eloquence, 
yet his words upon paper, without the force of his 
voice and gestures, could convoy no adequate idea 
of the man. To appreciate his language at till, 
we must imagine an audience familiar with his 
brogue, having the utmost confidence in his piety ; 
and by the power of his pniycr, the melody of 
their singing, and the bereavement which they had 
suflered, excited to the highest pitch of expec- 
tation, and who now, even if they perceived thcni, 
overlooked all imperfections, lie chose lie v. xxi. 
I. "And I saw a new heaven," etc. Said he, 
— " Do language wid which we describe heaben 
must be figertib. Ileciben is rest. Dar de wicked 
cease fnnn troubling, and dar de weary be at rest. 
Dar de saints rest from dar labors and dar works 
do faller dem. Oh, de sweet coniforls ob rest ! 
See dat weary man coniin home from his >York. 
He haf toiled all de day long, from de dawn ob do 
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mornin till diiik. His skin bo hiirucd nnd blis- 
tered and baked till it bo liko do skin ob do do- 
phant. De sweat haf poiirod off from him till dar 
be no nioro sweat in him. Ilis bones be so achin 
as if a hot iron was rnnnin frew do marrow ; and 
his legs am so tired dat ono ob dem will scarco 
foUer tnddcr. Ilim seemed to nebbor got home. 
His eyes am red assnndown ; and his head, oh, do 
achin lioad I See him eomin all dizzy and faintin 
to do cabin door. Den ho smell de good meat dat 
massa gib him, cause ho work so hard, and him 
begin to feel better. And when he haf eat all do 
good meat and drinked all do good coffee wid do 
sugar in it, den he bless God for all dcso good 
tings, bless God ho hab so good a massa, bless 
God for do children, and ho lie down to sleep. 
Oh, how sweet bo do sleep ' how soft bo do bed I 
It seem liko do bed ob roFos 1 

"And now he dream of heaben. Do angels 
seem waitin to carry him homo as da did poor 
Lazarus ; and da sing do music of do upper world. 
In heaben do work bo all done, and dar.do weary 
be at rest. Dat sister dat died so happy last Sun- 
day, she rest in heaben. She was so happy to 
tink she was goin homo. She saw do angels a 
waitin, and she saw little Nelly, way ober de rib- 
bor, ou t udder sido ob Jordan. And she see de 
gates ob pearl, and de walls of jasper stone, clear 
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as crystal. And obcr do gate was do watcbman, 
wid a harp and a crown in his hand. And ho 
cried witli a loud voice, * Blessed be de dead dat dio 
in de Lord, — come up bidder, come up liiddor I*** 

Floods of tears gushed forth, both from the 
preacher's eyes and those of the congregation ; 
and the loud responses of "Amen 1" and "Glory 
to God I ^ even before he liad arrived at the part- 
ing scene, had encouraged him to put forth every 
ciToii;, for he knew he luid touched the right string. 
Therefore, for the time being, ho was apparently 
lost in his subject, cutting away from all forms, all 
order, floating on a billowy sea of excitement, yet 
secretly holding the rudder, that the passion 
might land at the right spot. In conversing with 
the dying, the image appeared before him ; and as 
he bent over it, and as he spoke with it and 
receivctl answers, his hearers were all agape, and 
bending over with him, diinking in his passion, 
anticipating his thoughts, and mouthing his words. 
And when he said, "1 is goiu, I is goin I " with his 
bmwny arms extended towards heaven, there 
seemed, in sympalhy with the speaker, a general 
aspiration of the audience to spread the wing find 
mount upward. But, " What shall I tell Jesus?" 
was original to me. 

*' Oh," cried the speaker, making motions at (ho 
same time, as if seizing a pen, "oh, dat I knew 
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how to write 1 I would send an cpistlo to Jesus I 
What sliall I tell Jesus ? I'll tdl him we is all a 
eomin/** 

And '' glory I " ** glory I " " glory 1 " sounded all 
over the house. 

He resumed : " Dis rest be not only a rest from 
labor, but a rest from sorrow. De Rebolafor say, 
God shall wipe away all tears from deir eyes, and 
dar sliall be no more death, neither any sorrow. 
Oh, mj' brcdren, aftlictions be de lot ob man I 
Man dat is born ob a wonmn is ob few days and 
full ob trouble. He lie in his bed to-day, and ho 
lie in his tomb to-morrow ; den de mourners go 
about de streets, and de stars, de eyes ob heaben, 
weep m dewy tear-drops obcr de sacred dust. Da 
peop like nnil-hcads frew do pall dat shrouds do 
world, and do waning moon be de coffin's handle. 
And de winds moan in wailing sorrow. And do 
night is but de mantle for do dead. Do clouds 
be de messengers ob mourning, and de tunder- 
sound de rccpiicm. And old muddcr Nature drops 
her leabes, and lay her bosom bare to de chills ob 
winter, when she tink ob her poor, dying chil- 
dren. Look down dar where so many were buried 
last fall. Oh, how de people did run to git away 
from do plague 1 Btit de black wing of de aiigel 
would chase dem ebcn to de woods, and dar da 

Would die. But, brcsscd be God 1 dar be no deff 
18 
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in boaben, ncitlior sorrow. Dar die heart Imb 
boat de List acliin pang, dar db bosom liab hoaliod 
de last sigh, dar dis eyo htib shed do hist toari 
and dar bo no moro imrtiu wid kind frionds. 

^De next figure oh heaben is home! Home! 
Sweety sweet homo I When de servant como homo 
from de cotton field, or de turpentine woods, after 
bein gone a whole year, how sweet to see de liouses 
and do cabins as lie lirst come in toAvn I How 
sweet be de faces as he come up to do deiMitl 
How sweet be de boices as da say, * lie's come I 
ho*s come I ' Dar be de wife and de chihlren 
waitin, and dar de vuisaa lookin smilin cause his 
servant got home. And so in hcabcn dair our 
friends be a waitin. Oh, Peyyyl dar I see de in 
de new wliite robe, standin at de depot ob immor- 
t^ility, wid pahns in di hands, waitin for us poor 
weepin mortals to come liome. I see de in do 
dreams of do night. I hear di boice foller me in 
de day-time; I see di tours weepin in de cup 
where [ <U'ink ; T IV.el de wingobdi spirit brush 
my cheek when I pray. Oli, IVggy ! we is all a 
comin home ; tell Alausa Jctius we is all a comin. 

"Now, my bredreu, ye may hab heaben in dis 
world. B}' faif we mx\y be carried to the beatitude 
ob heal)en. Den it is dat we pant like de little biiil 
in de nest, when him see his mudder go upwaixl. 
And what be dat pautin ? It be de S\n\'\i ob CSod 
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inditiu our petitions. And do Spirit now inter- 
ccdef wid groanings diit cannot be uttered. 
{Sensation.) Now wo shut our eyes, and tnist 
God for do rest. And d(^ moment wo let go ob 
do world, and walk by faif and not by sight, do 
at first it seem dark, and we trcmblo as wo feel 
round for help, yet dat moment do light come into 
do soul. Wo tremble like do ship anchored in do 
dark when wo first pnll on do cable ; den see do 
light dnnco on do crest ob do wabe. Dis cable bo 
faif, when it pulls us up to do windard, towards 
do anchor ob hope. We tremble as doff do bal- 
loon when it rise a little, den sink, den rise, den 
find it to bo tied down. But when wo no caro 
whiddcr we go if we only go upward, we cut loose 
from do hotiscs, do cabins, and do friendi<hip ob 
earth, and fcelin dem all sinkin bcneaf our feet, 
we know not whcddcr we bo in the body or out ; do 
heart stop hims beating, do brain stop hims tinkni, 
and do sight be gone, all bo gone but do fcelin ; 
den we feel do breaf ob earth strike do cheek as it 
pass by ; den we be abobe do trees and do moun- 
t'lins, abobe where dc birds sing in do sky, abobe do 
cloud, runnin, leapin,8ailin, fl^in, onward, upward ! 
upward I upwAun 1 1 IIIGIIEIl ! ! IIIGIIEU 1 1 
Lord-a-masfij/ ^ I can't r/o no f udder!'* 

lloador I do not laugh, but iniagiuo the st'ite of 
the audience, — at this iiuio in a paroxysm of 
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ecsttioy ; all hanging brcaihlcsBly npon the spoak* 
op's lips ; all moved at his will, seeming, with faces 
turned upward, to step as he stepped, and mount 
hand over hand as ho mounted. His feet moved us 
if on a treadmill, and his hands, swift as wings 
beating the air, indicated a mpid ascent, until 
above the birds, above the clouds he went, bearing 
his audience with him, — onward 1 upward ! high- 
er! higher I Few orators could calm down uu 
audience so suddenly, and but few assemblies 
could bear the transition. But to him, and to 
them, all seemed natuml ; and when he came to 
the climax of excitement, having said the hist word 
and made tlio last exertion, with one liand point- 
ing as far towards heaven as he possibly could 
reach, he gave a leap upwaixl with all his might, 
and expressed his inability to advance. Faith 
seemed to sU^p in where the mortal failed, and, 
catching the ilagging wing of human passion, bore 
the soul-enraptured audience to the ecstatic regions 
of enchantment. That day's lesson in pulpit 
onitory is ever memorable. There wore imper- 
fections in it, but these I could lay aside. Yet to 
this day I have never dared to preach from that 
text, lest I should mar the beauty of the impres- 
sion I then received. 

I made use of the following illustration and ap- 
peal, while addressing a Southern audience about 
tikis time. 
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AVTicii Alexander had conquered nearly all 
Asia, he came to one fortress which seemed 
impregnable. It was a high rock, called Petra 
Oxiana, accessible by a single [lath onl^s which 
had been cut through it, and defended by thirty 
thousand men. Ariraazes, the commander, on 
being ordered to capitulate, haughtily replied, 
''If Alexander had win^rs he mi<i:ht come and take 
the fortress." Alexander was highly exasperated 
at this insolent answer, and calling three hundred 
of the most dexterous of his young men, men who 
had been schooled on mountain crags, he bade 
them climb on the opposite side, and wave a 
signal when they should arrive back of the 
foi-tress. An immense reward was offered to 
each, and the twelve first ascending were to have 
treasures that would make rich a king. And a 
greater incentive was, that they were to be 
continually under the eye of their commander. 
Alexander dismissed them, and ordered them to 
beseech the gods for protection They spent one 
day and two nights in climbing amid the winds 
and snow, with wedges, cramp irons, and vopcs 
which answered for scaling ladders, and after 
seeing thirty of their companions dashed in pieces, 
tlie othei*s, on the second morniug, unfurled a 
white flag at the top of the rock. Alexander 
never watched a battle with more interest than 
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he SAW tlioso bmvo young mou toil up tlio ABcont. 
All ilio clay long ho gazed upon them, And whoii 
the next daylight came, ho was first to see tho 
signal. Arimazcs was then sunnnoned to surron- 
dcr ; but ho replied inoro insolently than beforo. 
IIo was then ordered to look upon tho rock 
behind him, and see that Alexander's soldiers 
had wings. At this moment they waved their 
flags, and shouted, and from the army below 
tho trumpet sounded, shout answering to shout; 
and so astounding were the noise and confusion, 
that tho barbarians, not observing whether thero 
were few or many behind them upon tho rock, 
at once suiTondered. Young Christian warrior I 
behold in this thy upward course. Thou hast 
enlisted under a Captain greater than Alex- 
ander. 

Oall her Children, — A mother at Baltimore, 
being aroused at midnight, finding her house on 
fire, flew to tho rescue of her children. Above tho 
cnickling of the flames she heard tho cry, ** Mam« 
ma I mamma I Are I Are I Willie burn I Willie 
die 1 " 

She mounted the stairway, dashed open the door, 
and stiirted to plunge in; but suffiicated by fho 
smoke, she reeled backwards and fell down staijs. 
She rose again, and seeing tho maddening flamo 
at tho top of tho stairs, as a flery sword betweon 
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Iior mul her darlings, and still hearing their cry 
Jibovo the roaring flame, she sfcirtcd, all frantic, to 
lonp into the choking flume, bnt fell stifled to the 
floor. A strcjini from the engine bronght her to 
her senses, and the firemen bore her to the street. 
But when she licard the crash of the falling build- 
ing, nnd thought of her children, she swooned 
and fell into a fit, from which there seemed no hope 
of recovery. Once or twice her nerves twitched, 
her lips muttered, her eyes glared, her teeth grated, 
and nature rallied for a moment, but with a deep 
shudder she sunk into shades of forgetfulncsa 
again. 

Hours passed by ; she knew not her friends, nor 
time, nor sweet cordial. Once she suddenly 
stretched out her hands, and cried, " Fire ! fire 1 ** 
but stopped as one dead. Life now appeared 
extinct. Many gathered round, weeping as for 
one departed. l\y chance a child prattled in the 
room. The sound struck her ear as a voice from 
heaven. Suddenly her fingers moved, her pulse 
Iwat, a flash lighted her features, and a ghastly 
smile ; but it seemed like the last gasp of the 
dying, nnd she became unconscious a^i^ain. 

"Call her children," was the cry of the by-stand- 
ers. And forthwith the children were seated upon 
her bed, but she was too far gone to heed them. 
At last her dearest one — if a mother can have 
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ono dearer than another — climbed up fuiiher 
towards her head, and placing bis lips closo to her 
car, he cried, ** Mamma I wake up ! Willie live I 
Willie live I ** And, as if touched by an electric 
spring, her eyes opened, she gazed upward in 
vacancy, and muttered some incongnious sounds, as 
if talking with spirits from another world. For a 
moment she gazed, then closed her eyes again. The 
three children now assembled close to her head, and 
commenced singing. The music roused her senses 
and called back her wandering spirit, and with 
i*apture she arose and embraced licr children, with 
all the heaven-born tenderness of a mother's love.. 
There is a moral in this. If a mothers sym- 
pathies for the cause of temperance and humanity 
have become dormant, and she hath lost her inter- 
est, then **call her children." See if their dan- 
ger, their exposure to temptation, will not stir a 
mother*s blood. **Call her children" to that 
mother who is despairing in poveily, and can fiud 
no work, and see if ways and means will not be 
opened, and new energies awakened. " Call her 
children" to tliat dying mother, if you would win 
a smile with which to bless the world in her dyiug 
moments. *• Call her children " to tliat lifeless 
church whose heart-throbbiugs are appareutly 
dead to all vital godliness. Let every woman and 
child raise their voices, and see if they do not 
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ttwaken an interest in the church, a music on many 
a oottngo floor, that shall ring from heart to heart, 
and house to house, far above the wails of sorrow, 
as the voice of many waioi's. "Call her children," 
(hen, and the church shall rise and put on her beau- 
tiful garments, and shall bo as the "voice of my 
]>elovcd leaping upon the mountains, and as the 
rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Return from Iho South. — Sick at Ilarrisburji:, Pa, — Carried 
Homo to Nuwtown, Conn. — llocovory. — UcsoWcd to 
Preach. — Opposition. — Quarterly Coufercnco at Stepney. 
— License Kcfuflcd. — Mother's Grief. — My Night of 
Unrest. 




]N rotnniing from tho South wiili Uic paint- 
ings bofoi*o wliicli I wiis locturing, 1 stop- 
ped in Ilurrisburg, Pennsylvania, where I 
was taken down with the measles. Going 
out too soon, I contracted a cold which settled 
upon my lungs. I was brought to my homo in 
Newtown, Conn. I arrived there after midnight, 
having hired a sleigh to bring me from Bethel 
Depot, which was four miles away. I fcai*ed, if 
I tamed all night, I might never again see my 
homo. My mother, on seeing me arrive a mere 
shadow of my fonner self, pale and trembling, 
was stinick cTumb with astojiishment. She had 
learned of my illness, but was not prepared to see 
me so near the gnive. On recovering from her 
suq)rise, she immediately sent for a physician. 
I was under his cai*e seveml months, and iiually 
recovered. 
Sickness had given me timo for reflection, sub- 
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clued my spirit, and macio mo more inclined to 
preach the gospel. My mother had upbraided me 
for lecturing for money, nnd thought this an inter- 
vention of Providence. The mone^', liowever, 
was of great seiTice to me, nnd all of it was to bo 
devoted to God and humanity. 

I resolved to i)reach. I handed my letter into 
Sandy Hook Church, Newtown, Conn., as my 
mother nnd my uncle belonged to that church. 
The church had been removed from the centre 
down to Sandy Hook, through the instigation of 
one man, a hatter, and placed by the side of his 
hat-shop. lie was church leader. The member- 
ship was small, and poor. The Quarterly Con- 
ference was composed of three churches : Sandy 
Hook, Stepney, and East Village. I preached as 
a candidate in all these churches, and held meet- 
ings at various school-houses during the week, 
and at the almshouse. At the latter place, con- 
siderable interest was apparent; many of the 
inmates hobbled along several miles to tho church, 
to hear my trial sei-mon. A colored man was also 
of great help to me ; ho rode in vt\y carriage to 
the poor-house, attended all my meetings, and his 
wife gave me twenty-five cents as her conti-ibu- 
tion, which was tho only money I received for four 
months' service. I often travelled seven miles 
after a meeting, through woods and damp swamps, 
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to got to my homo, oxhniisted, and oxposing my 
hoalth. 

At tho trial sermon in Sandy Hook, tho house 
was crowded. The audience was not generally of a 
literary chanicter. One man professed, however, 
to be a i)rofound thinker; that was the hatter. 
He had been an exhoiler, failed in tliat, failed in 
his business, got the church under his control, failed 
to make it a success. He was envious of tho 
crowd, and sneered at the character of the audience. 
He didn't want a church filled with paupers. 

As I had credentials from all parts of tho 
country — from ministers, from newspapers, and 
public men — had labored among the poor and 
prisoners for years without reward, — was already 
designated as the **Poor Man's Preacher, and 

• 

Prisoner's Friend," I had not Uie slightest doubt 
of being licensed to preach. 

The Conference met at Stepney. As I arrived 
at the church, I was surprised to find that the hat- 
ter, with his •'Man Friday," who was given oUice 
because he had a little money (almost tlie only one 
that had any), had come down several houi*3 pre- 
vious, to prejudice the Conference against me. 

Conference Opened. — **Do you feel youi'sclf 
called to the ministry?" 

«Ido." 

•• Are you willing to devote yourself entirely 
to the work of God ? " 
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••lam." 

"Do you believe in the doetriues of our 
Church?" 

"I do/' 

^ Give us a sketch of your religious experience." 

I did. 

Here cnme n question th«it startled me. 

•* Will you submit to Church rule if you are 
not licensed?" 

I saw in this a plot to defeat me, and became 
a little nervous. But I nnswered, •*! will." 

Now for my talent, my preaching talent, the 
Elder said, "Brethren, speak." 

I was requested, at this point, to withdraw, but 
my uncle remained to listen . The hatter arose with 
great solenmity, and said he had heard the candi- 
date preach several times ; he must say, ho did 
not think ho had tiilent for preaching. lie might 
lecture, might draw a crowd, might make them 
w^ecp, might imprest their minds, even get them 
converted ; hut he could not present a sermon. 
He wns neither alphabetical nor exegetical! He 
was not alphabetical in his arrangements, had no 
firstly nor secondly. Ho was not exegetical in 
his treatment of the text. And his " Man Friday " 
thought the same, — I was neither "alphabetical 
nor exegetical." 

The hatter continued to say I was more " topical 
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than textudlt*^ Umt is, I could handlo % toplOi but 
not a toxt. lib ** Muu Friday ^ tliouglit iho smno ; 
I was more ** topical then textual.** 

Bev. Mr. Smith, tlie preacher, pleaded Imrd 
for me, and said **he was surprised to see such a 
conspinicy; ho deplored its consequences to the 
Church. He had known Brother Morgan for a 
long time; knew him to be consecrated by a 
Mother's Hand, in early life, to the ministry ; liad 
hoard him preach with acceptimce ; and his dis- 
interested labors among the poor and lowly wore 
to his credit rather than condemnation. His 
ministrations in prison, without fee or reward, had 
been almost like those of a Ilowaixl. In one 
year he had obtained nineteen tliousand pledges 
to temperance. He had lectured befoi*e large 
audiences in Now York and li()ston, and in the 
presence of the President and chief dignitaries 
of tlie nation. He Iiad Iiosts of credentials from 
both clergy and press, in testimony of his self- 
sacriiicing eilbrts. . Ho thought it not becoming 
illiterate men to talk of the ** alphabetical antl 
exegeticjil." 

IJut the hatter and his " lilan Friday " m cro in- 
exorable. The Conference was composed of niim 
members. The two from East Village did not vote. 
The hatter obtained two votes from Stepney, be- 
sides his own two, making four out of seven. 
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I had boon walking ilio vestibule over an hour, 
when my uncle came out, with dislioartcncd coun- 
tenance, saying: "There is too much trickery 
hero for you." 

At a late hour of (lie night, the vote was an- 
nounced. My uncle and I took the carriage, and 
rode home seven miles to bear ihc sad tidings to 
my waiting mother. 

Oh, what a night was that ! What news to that 
devoted mother 1 What a dagger to her heart ! 
AH the efforts of licr lifetime crushed by one wil- 
ful man ! Uncle said : " Yes ! That hatter has 
done it." She recalled my consecration in the " old 
8(!hool-honse " ; her vow to train me up to the min- 
istry ; her prayers and watchfulness over my 
moral b(»ing ; her fifteen years of angelic guidance ; 
her anxiety when I left home ; her standing, as it 
were, at the helm of my little bark, launching mo 
on the sea of youthful resposibilities ; her implor- 
ing the " Shadowy Hand " of the Almighty to guide 
and protect me ; her prayer and blessings at 
morning and evening, at parting and meeting; the 
sacred room dedicated to me for gospel work ; the 
songs, the IJible, my little paintings, drawings, all 
the furniture of the room consecrated for my devo- 
tion, and for preaching good tidings to the meek ; 
her early hopes ; her knowledge of my great suc- 
cess, congratulations from thegool and the great, 
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— yot, in the' midst of tlioso tuooeeses, to luiTd the 
objoot of a lifotimoy my ^ becoming » proacbert" 
defeated in a moment by one jealous, illiterate, con- 
ceited man, and this without a charge, or even an 
insinuation as to my motives or against my moral 
character. 

This was too much I She had said that P. M. P. , 
** Poor Man's Preacher," was the highest title of 
God's nobility ; yet for going among the poor, and 
associating with the meek, I had been rejected. 

•* Serves you rigbt," said my uncle, ** for uphold- 
ing such a man as a Class Leader, when he was 
charged with intemperance I '* 

** I know it ! T know it I " she said, ** and bitterly 
am I rewarded." 

Oh, how she took it to heart I She wont to my 
room, looked at my credentials, and examined my 
papei*s, as if she must have been midtakon. I 
wasn't the boy she thought I was. Thou gazing 
upon the portraits of the bishops on the coiling, 
wlio seemed to sympathize with her, she walked 
to and fro before thoni, and exclaimed: **Is this 
Methodism? This tiic tf|)irit of Wesley? Is this 
the way of God's Church? Nol no I it ciuinot 
be ! " And tears gushed fortli, and sighs and sobs 
iillcd the room. 

As she took her old, familiar. hymn-book from 
the shelf, and thought of her early songs and 
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religious joys with that Class Leader, she cried : 
*' O God, forgive him as I forgive 1 " 

Ilcr heart was crushed, her faith was shaken. 
That night was a night of sorrow and angnish. 
In vain I said : ''Don't tjiko it so innch to heart, 
mother 1 It is in we, and it must come out/^* 

''Ah, my son, you have no chance, there are so 
many against you I " 

"The workl is wide, molher! Mcihodisni itself, 
in its beginning, was persecuted, its ejvrly defend- 
ers assailed, some even stoned. 'iV7/ Dcsjicran- 

But she only repeated : " O God 1 Give me a 
humble seat in heaven." 

No rest came to her watchfid bmin, no sleep 
closed her aching eyes ; hor pillow was bathed in 
tears. " O God ! Give me a humble seat in 
heaven," was the constant ejaculation. No other 
pniyer was offered that night ; no other sound was 
Iicard, save sobs and sighs. 

I, too, must weep, weep for that mother's sake. 

She had loved mo too well, — she luid hoped too 

nnich. I felt I had disappointed her expectations. 

My room, that night, was cheerless and lonely. 

The paintings and the pictures she had placed 

upon the walls, the care she had given to the toilet, 

every memento and article of remembrance, all 
li 
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Bccmoil to roproach mo for not doing bettor. I 
was not the boy sbo tbonglit I was. 

•• Oh, mother," I thought, ^ how can I repay yon 
for all your kindness and care, and deeds of lovo? 
How can I make you happy and hopeful agahi?** 
And the crickets in Uto wall that night npbmidod 
me for disappointing her hopes, and the wild bats 
added to my discomiituro I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Effect of Itad News. — tlollicT rccoTora, anrt bccomu bolder 
thnn 07cr. — Bnlllo ol ArgunicnL — Radical }[otbcr. — 
ConscTTnlire Undo. — Opposed by my Uncle, who lovea 
Camp Mceling*. but won't "alictl out." — My sacriflcoB 
score bim. — Prcacbcr'i Visit. — BUcct on the Poultry, 

^(^l^i ORNINO cnmc ; tticre was no one to pre- 
^'<RiW l""^*' "'" '■'*'■')' ™^i^^ ; "lo RImdowy Forni 
^'aB* of Hint Tioliloinollicrgiftcpdiiot thataWc, . 
f vWi' PltyBicJil infirmity had yielded to mentnl 
emotioit. Slie was ciilircly prostnvtcd. 

Oil , how desolate und lonely that lionse appeared, 
with no Diotlior'R Btuiny Bmilo, no cliecring voice, 
no helping hand I Days and iveoka passed ; sho 
finally recovered bolh health and Bpirits. 

Oneo more her hnay hands were employed in 
honsehold work ; once inoro her cheering wonla 
were heard; once more her song of joy rang 
thi'ongh tho house. %Iy uncle was desirous to 
have mo give up tho idea of preaching, and con- 
Bont to work npon llio farm. " Where I could 
earn a dollar," na lie expressed it. My mother 
wiis still lirm in her liclief that I shoulil yrt snc- 
eccd in ohlniiiing n license, and lier vow of con- 
secration 1)0 fnlfdled. "Hope ng:iin»t hope I" 
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^ Novor too woiik to win I ** bIio woiiM ropoat many 
times to inoy wlicn I was deprossoily und almoal 
di:M;ouruged. 

Now comos tlio battlo qf ui'gumcnt. 

**TliiH prcacliin*; business isn't suited to you, 
Henry, it's u wtislo of time ; you eun't nmko it 
pay," said my uncle. 

^ But you once advised liim to preacli, and to 
preacli boldly, and you would assist liim," i*eplied 
my mother. 

"AVell, if lie liad l>een docile and submissive, 
. put on a coobiess and seeming dignity, he might 
liavo ah'CJidy succeeded." 

At this, my mother's indignation rose. Sho 
said: **Act yom*sc]i\ Henry, if the heavens fall. 
Put on no deception, if you are never licensed ; 
be true to your manhood, be true to God. Ilemem- 
ber John Wesley's motto : 'The world is my parish V 
CoiTupt cliques are not the Church of God ; no, 
no 1 God's Church is in the hearts of the faithful. 
These men have not been chosen by the people, 
the people had no voice in their election." 

'^Ile must submit to authority," said my uncle. 

^ Submit to God and a good conscience," replied 
my mother. ''If you plant an oak in an earthen 
jar, the oak nnist die, or the jar break. The feet 
of my son may be too big for the tub he stands in." 

" But," said my uncle, " that was the very trouble 
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complfiiuocl of by the presiding Elder. He said, 
• Wlicii your son gets on his war-horse, Bishops 
and presiding Elders have to leave the track.'" 

^ Yes ; and it is welly" added my mother, ^ well 
that there is one young man bold enough to strike 
out in Ji new path, to unloose the fetters imposed 
on aspiring t^ilcnt, and set an example for future 
ages. There is more genuine talent crushed out 
by incompetent Church oilicials than has been hus- 
banded in the Church, tliree to one. The Church 
is dying for hick of live men. Niminy-piminy 
wooden heads fill the pulpit. Men of power have 
been muzzled, disheartened, contemned, driven 
back to the world, and lost, because of the whims 
of a few dog.s-in-the-mangcr. If my son will con- 
sent to make the sacriliccs he has, live devotedly 
to God and for suflcring humanity. Church or 
no Church, license or no license, I will sustain 
him with a mother's love, so help me God I " 

"He might have got hi^ license firat, and taken 
some small appointment," remarked my uncle. 

"Small appointment?" said my mother; "small 
n[)[)oin(mcnt? There i?^ scarcely any broken- 
down church in the country but has just such big- 
"itcd officials to cramp a yoimg man, to thwart his 
plans, to get the ear of the Elder, to set the 
Church against him, and to ruin him ; yet a little 
forbearance and encouragement would have devel- 
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opody from those crushed oucs, the traits of an 
apostle.'* 

Now my imcle was an euthiisinstic admirer of 
earnest preaching. At first he said to me, ** Preach 
without a license. Preach boldly.'' Caai|>-nieetings 
were his delight. The grout pi'ciichors of the 
sUind were his idols, their hcuvcn-iuspii'cd appeals 
to the ungodly were coutuiuully upon his lips, 
lie also loved to hear his own voice in prayer, 
and thought himself quite a favorite with the 
Almighty ; but when money was necessary, or sac- 
riiico demanded, he was found wanting, although 
Providence had favored him with a largo fortune, 
and ho had now entered his new house. There- 
fore, in my case, though at iirut cncom'aging mo 
in every cilbrt, yet, when assistance wtu» needed, 
ho opposed all my plans. 

Presiding Eldci*s, and preachers in charge, were 
great favorites of my uncle. His new house was 
their home. When the}' came, the fatted calf was 
killed, the table groaned with luxuries. My 
mother did the cooking, he furnished the food. 
It was a gala-day all round, when the pi*eacher 
and his family drove up to David Undorhill's 
home. Even the chickens took the hint when they 
saw the carriage drive up, — they knew that fresh 
corn was coming ; they also knew that one of 
their lunnber must lose its head. Therefore the 
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cock never crowed at the arrival of the preacher's 
carriage. On such occasions he told the chickens 
to ^ cut 1 cut 1 cut 1 " then they all ^ cul^ cutj caWy 
darcuty^ and scampered for the thicket. The 
chickens were the only creatures shy of the 
preacher's comhig. 

The horse was glad to welcome the preacher's 
horse ; he pricked up his ears, capered about, aiul 
neiglicd a happy grcetiug, for lie knew it would 
not be Christian to feed the preacher's horse and 
not give him any. So, on the preacher's day, he 
got a double quantity. 

The pigs were not allowed to squeal when the 
preacher was round, they liad an extra pailful to 
keep them still. Thus the preacher's visit spread 
the humanizing influences of Christianity even 
among bipeds and quadrupeds. 

Uncle David gave the preachers good dinners, 
because he liked their comi)any, and was fond of 
telling to them his '* wonderful " experience. He 
had been a ^ big siimer," and thought his conver- 
sion little short of a mimcle. He welcomed them, 
and filled their returning wagon with plenty of 
vcgctiblcs, potatoes and tin-nips. This, however, 
was about all he did give tliem for their preaching. 
His money subscriptions were very small ; in fact 
he gave more turnips than greenbacks. 

The subject on his mind next to his c*)nvcrsion, 
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was the spiritual wolfaro of his iiophow. ^ ILis 
Iloury bcou prudcut? Coulila't ho havo had u 
llconso if ho hod booii loss impulsivo?" 

Tho preoohor gouonilly answered to suit both 
parties, — the conservative uncle aud tlie radical 
mother. IIo said, **It is well to be prudcut and 
circumspect, yet impulsiveness in a young man is 
not always discreditable." Both toerepltMsedf 

He continued, addressing me: **I hope, like 
your moUier, you will be radical, and sjKmk the 
whole truUi, and like your uncle, you will bo con- 
bcrvative, for the truth should not be spoken at all 
times.** Both were ])leased again. 

The preacher said, ** I suppose, Ilcnry , you make 
mora money by lecturing than a country minister." 
•* Yes," I replied, "if I choose to lecture." 
The preacher responded, "It is well to lay up 
treasures in heaven ; nevertheless, to have a triile 
in one's pocket is no sin." Both were pleased 
again, 

Tho great event of the preacher's visit was tho 
praying. After a good dinner, and plenty of cof- 
fee, all felt in sympathy, and pmyer became easy 
and natural. Tho preacher gencmlly knew how 
to suit the case of each, and as he divined my 
mother's heart, and prayed earnestly for the great 
success of her son, she forgave everybody — even 
the opposition of the preachers — and forgot all 
my opponents. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

One more Effort for License. — School at Eoslon.— ^Niglit- 
Scliool. — Revival. — Jealousy of English Preacher. -— 
Paclicd Conference. — Uccommendation to act as Golpor' 
teiir without Ltconso. — My Spoecli in reply. — My Appeal 
from the Conference to the People. — Again refused License. 
— New Ro<!iely. — Opened at iioug Hill. — Zeal and Entliu- 
siasm. 




IlESOLVEl) on oiio moro od'ort for cloriwil 
honors. I opened school in Flut Hock, 
Enston, old Methodist ground. I was' not 
fully Jiwnre of the jcnlousy of the school- 
master years before, nor of the coolness of one or 
two of the leaders. JUit my slnkcs were set, and 
I must go on. I could scarcely have had a more 
favorable field. The people were poor and hum- 
ble, but had great heart and great devotion to tho 
cause. Tho meetings from tho school-house had 
leavened tho conmumity with good morals for 
miles roinid. Songs and prayers were tho chief 
(Myoyment; an inteinporalo or profane man was 
rarely met wi(h. 

No sooner had I opened school than I organized 
a night-school, for tho gathering of young people, 
'riiey improved in Con)i)o.sition and Declamation, 
then studied IJiblc Scenes. Those exercises dovel- 
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oped into roligioiia mcotinga ; and such mcolings, 
for uttructiou and depth of interest, Imd not lieen 
known for yeara. Many were tlio converts. 

Unfortunately for me, however, the pi*eaclier 
and the school-master had put their heads together 
Ml antagonism against me. The preacher, an 
Englishman, was jealous of the interest awakened, 
and ran about scattering fire-bmnds, arrows, and 
death. 

The Quarterly Conference was composed of Flat 
Hock, Daniel's Farms, and Centre Street, AVeston. 
As the Elder opened the Conference, I perceived 
he had been prejudiced. After witnessii'^g the 
testimonials to my labors, he very coolly remarked 
that as I had done great good heretofore among 
the needy, without license, 1 could act as "colpor- 
teur " at my own expense still without license. In 
short, I might do the work and others receive the 
name and salary, — I bear the burden, and, as is 
the case with burden-bearers in the Chinch gener- 
ally, be denied and contemned, and others reap 
the fruits of my labor. To submit to such may 
exhibit a Christian spirit, but is not a wise policy. 
I knew his style of living, his carriage, his salary, 
his easy berth, and how little his heart was in the 
work. I pocketed the indignity. 

On examining, I found the Conference had been 
packed by the preacher. Of the two voters 
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brought over from Daiiicrs Farms, one had not 
been inside of a church, except at a funeral, for 
four years ; he traversed the fields and worked on 
the Sabbath. The other was but little better. 
The church at DaniePs Farms was really extinct, 
having no orgiinization ; these men had no right in 
Conference. The two voters of Weston were a 
h)cal preacher and a steward. The local preacher 
said ho was astonished at the learning and argu- 
ment exhibited in my sermon ; he thought it would 
be a sin to refuse such a man a license. 

The steward, however, thought otherwise. lie 
had heard me several times. I had too much 
"temperance" in my discniursos, aud did not pre- 
sent a "pure gospel." lie drank at (he same time, 
was soon expelled, and died miserably. These 
were the men drummed up to vote agsiinst a man 
whose life-struggles had been of self-sacrifice and 
toil, for the benefit of his fellows. 

I heard the preacher whisper, '* It is easier to 
crush him before license than after." Then the 
question came up in Conference, ''Will you submit 
to Church rule if you are not licensed?" At this 
the steward seemed in ecstasy, and my opponents 
exchanged glances of delight. 

I arose, and said : ''This is the sixth time I have 
asked license from the Methodist Church. If I 
am refused, as I perceive 1 shall be, it will bo my 
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lost time. Wlion I am liconsod I shall bo cohh 
missionod by a cburab of my own. I bdliovo In 
tlio scriptural charm of Scvou. Seven means 
porfoction. * Seven lamps, seven golden candle- 
sticks, seven spirits before the tlirone, seven 
trum|)ots, seven priests thut sounded them seven 
days to surround the walla of Jericho. Seven 
churches, seven stai*s, seven sonis, seven angels * ; 
juid on tlie seventh time I think I shall conquer. 
The Elder says I can act the colporteur. I tliink 
I Hhall, in a big way. The times demand men of 
the ago, not fo^jdiU." 

^ The three prcachei*8 who now oppose me ai*o 
foi*oignoi*B just landed ; they know nothing of the 
American Idea; that iilca means Progress and 
llcfonn. They have desired me neither to preach 
nor speak in their meetings, lest I reflect upon 
their talent. I must go Sabimtli after Sabbath to 
hear them preach to congregations numbering less 
than lifty, sit in the pew, keep silent for months, 
just to show my submission to Cluu'ch authority. 
And this to a man whose whole life has been 
* action 1' * action I' ^action!' and this without a 
charge of immondity or insubordination. This 
is not Metliodism I It is not Christian ! * There 
is something rotten in the state of Denmark.' I 
will appeal from this Quarterly Conference to the 
people. God*s Church is in the hearts of the 
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faUlifiil. Consecrated iu early life to tlie minis- 
try, reared for that object, overshadowed by a 
holy mother's prayers, the die is cast, the Iliibicou 
is crossed, the bridges burned, and witli her motto 
on my lips, ' Never too weak to win I ' I take my 
stand : — 



* AVith Ood to speed llic right, 
There's no such word as fail.'" 



or course 1 was not licensed. When the vote 
was announced, 1 felt free. The trammels were 
broken. I wjis no more to bo hampered by in- 
competent oflicials. I could now spejik in mj' own 
way, and strike out for myself. The news spread 
like wild-fire. ''Morgan was now himself." At 
the first religious meeting, songs and shouts wont 
up, and the zeal and enthusiasm know no bounds. 
The Becrses and the Marshes, a mighty troop — a 
host in themselves — clapped their bunds, and 
decided for an Independent Church. We went 
two miles east, hired a hall at Long Hill, and 
organized a now society. 

Within a mile of our hall were three churches — 
two Episcopal and one Congrcgationalist — all 
empty. The Spiritualists held meetings in a 
wagon-shop, which was also occupied as a dance- 
liall ; a li<pior-shop was hard by. These were the 
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only plaooa of public resort. Iloro was a gmncl 
iiold opoii for trying my liaud iu spiritual reform ; 
a little of the Alothodlst element would stimuluto 
other denominations ; if I could succeed hci^e, I 
could anywhere. No sooner had the revival com- 
menced on Long Iliil, than tlie three chuivhes 
were opened, all tlio members exhibiting unpand- 
leled activity. Good men and manhood were at a 
premium ; children were in great demand for Sun- 
day-schools. Proselyte timber beciune scarce. 
All that were to be confirmed went to the Episco- 
pal churches ; those that believed in fore-ordina- 
tion went to the Congregationalists, and wo had 
the rest. 







kt lm\g IIII1. iH-or Itrlilit'purt, Conii. Pmi Xt 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Clmrcli Built, Dedicated, nnd paid for, —** Morgan Chnpol." 
— Rev. J. B. Wakcloy. — 'Kev. E. E. Qriswold. — Incrcaso 
of Mcmberslilp. — Certificate of Life Membership. — Spirit- 
ual Influence of Church. — My Reluctance to preach tho 
Farewell Sermon. — Leave for New London. 

jUR success at Long Hill, considoring its 
sparse population, was rouiarkahlo. Wo 
soon numbered over a hundred members, 
having five bands, with five leaders, in va- 
rious districts, every week, besides the public 
meetings on the Sabbath. Ilero I learned what 
holy enthusiasm could do, and resolved to push 
the battle to tho gate. The members of this so- 
ciety were generally poor, especially those on tho 
eastern side, but a company of more holy and 
enthusiastic worshippers I had never witnessed. 
When I saw what bufictings they would endure, 
what trials, and what sacrifices for religion, I felt 
encouraged. From tho extreme borders of tho 
circuit, even through snow and storm, they were 
almost invariably at their post. And such suiging I 
And such praying 1 And this was not through tlio 
oxcitcinent of a few weeks only, but for nearly 
two years, during Oie time I was with them. And 
their lioly living so corresponded with ihoir pro- 
fession, tliat even tho ungodly were filled with awe 
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and rospcct at such disiiitorostod dovotion. And 
Avliat loyo had tliosc BtiinUi for mo I What devo- 
tion to my intorosU 1 What jealousy ovor my rep- 
utation ! 

Brother -Beers, ivho tliought that I had boon 
neglected in tlio missionary life-membership by tho 
rnHng authorities, went to Conforenco himself, 
paid tho whole amount for a life-member, and 
brought the engraving home. Presenting it to mo, 
ho declared tliat he desired to see ^ fair play," 
and thought tliat a nian hiboring in tho missionary 
cause as I had done, and without charge, was 
entitled to tlio honor. We continued to inci*caso 
in numl>ers nipidly, and the hall l)ecame too 
straight for us. A lot was purchased, tho corner- 
stone was laid hy Kev. E. E. Griswold, V. E., May 
20th, 1857. Speeches were delivered by Rev. J. 
M. Reid, of Bridgeport, and llev. E. E. Griiwold, 
Presiding Elder, after which I was cidlcd upon . 
and said : ** Little did I think, one year ago, that 
we should be able to build a church at this pluiro, 
and less that my name would bo connected with 
such lasting associations. Then, wo were every- 
where spoken against as enthusiasts and fanatics. 
For a score of persons to come together, and sing 
and pray, and respond with a lively Amen, seemed 
nothing short of madness. There wei*e against us 
the example of professors, the victims of vice, 
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and (bo projudicc of bigotry. Tbiis Avilli figbtings 
witlioiit, and Icarfl >vilbiii, our littlo baud, poor 
aud despised, commenced opei'jitious. liut God 
was greater than our fears, and wrougbt victories 
marvellous in our eves. 

** Wo now compare favorably, in number and in 
spiritual influence, witb our sister eliurcbes, and 
witli a prospect of a glorious future; and tbo 
tbougbt tbat my name, this da}', is placed upon 
the inscription-stone, is too much for my feelings, 
and <piite overcomes me. I feel bumbled, for I 
am uinvorlhy of such an honor ; and were it for 
mo alone, I could in nowise accept it. But when 
1 consider the coldness and formality of tho 
churches generally, in New England, the appal- 
ling incrcjuse of intemperance and crime, — tho 
opposition you have had to contend with in plant- 
ing an earnest, spidtual religion, such as has forco 
and feeling in it, and such as will preach louder 
against unbelief than all theoretic dogmas com- 
bined, 1 feel that it is the cause j'^ou honor, and I 
am but a pencil in tho band of the Great Artist. 

" My relucfanco is also increased when I con- 

sider that this name will remain conspicuous to 

passers-by for a lifetime, whatever may bo tho 

fate of the author. It is a solenm thought, and 

fearful }ire the responsibilities resting upim me. 

Oh, niMy my faith and future success be equal to 
15 
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your wishes aud my prayora I I am soon to roam 
the world again, and from this phico may I trim the 
lamp of my profession, *and, gmsping the fire- 
bmuds of God's truth, may I carry the flames of 
a revival from town to town and State to Sbite. 
May this be tlie stiirting-poinl of a genenil awak- 
ening I ** 

The church was built and paid for, and dedi- 
cated by the llev. J. B. Wakolcy. My motlier 
was there to wave the blessing of her '* Shadowy 
Hand." On the corner-stone of the sacred editice 
was engnivcd " Morgan Chapel " ; I was licensed 
by my own church. The pews were rented, and I 
was now to have a salary. Over two years I had 
worked without charge or emolument. I had also 
given $1,000 towards the new edifice. 

Alas 1 my troubles piu*sued inc. A superan- 
nuated preacher, who had accumulated a fortune 
by peddling shirts and brooms, claimed that I had 
built upon his circuit, and demanded the charg:) 
of the pulpit. I at once gave up ilio chuivli, 
rather than have any diilicult}^ as it was deeded 
to Conference, knowing that Conference would 
supply them with a spiritual man. 

I delivered the Farewell Discourse, and took for 
text Acts XX. 22 : " These are the words of Paul 
to the Church at Ephesus. They form a part of 
one (if the most pathetic farewell discourses ever 
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recorded. The emotions that jBUed his soiil at 
parting with the church ho had ministered unto for 
two years, his reflections that they would see his 
face no more, moved him beyond expression. 
He recounted his trials and triumphs, and felt 
pain at leaving them as sheep without a shepherd ; 
yet he longed to enter the contest at Jerusalem, 
and to preach the doctrine of the Crucified in the 
capitol. 

"In a much humbler degree these are my feelings 
in leaving this youlhful church at the present 
time. As the "rules will not allow mo to bo 
preachcr-in-charge of the church which I have 
builded, 1 feel that my call is away, and I long to 
be engaged in a wider field of usefulness, and bat- 
tle on more difficult ground. When I first com- 
menced to preach at Long Ilill, we had trials to 
contend with not unlike those at Ephesus. Yet, 
poor and weak as we were, the God of Sabaoth 
laid to His helping hand ; miracles of grace were 
wrought ; our hall became too small ; a church was 
built; and now, in one year's time, you stand res- 
pectably among the congregations, and compare 
favorably in numbers and influence with any church 
in these parts. I now cast off* the cable that has 
so long anchored me among you ; and for the 
swellings of untried seas, I leave the harbor of 
my dearest recollections. As I seem to be reced- 
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ing, I turn back for oao furowoll glaiico ut tim 
objocts of iutorost which havo occupied iho choicest 
moments of my life. Here have 1 toiled, suiTercid, 
and finally triumphed, and here has been the lii'st 
congregation which I could call my own. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the congi'egation still 
holds its own; but few have died, and but few 
havo gone back to the world. The faces thati*oso 
from the alUir, for the flrst time beaming with 
exultations of hope and victory, I see befoi*e me, 
smiling with the same hoi)e ; and the friends 
that risked nnich and sacriliccd much for me, are 
still faithful to the eau^se of Ciod. They havo 
lost nothing. So 1 hope it may ever t>e, that n<i 
person by me shall lose anything in reputation or 
spiritual interest, and may never be brought into 
a smaller place, but into a larger one. 'My object 
is to do them good, and not evil ; and if I can 
bring out the talent of one young man to the 
world, whereby the world may be benefited, I shall 
be thankful. I have been here contending for a 
principle; — it is the right to preach in a natural, 
earnest, and colloquial manner, whatever preju- 
dice, bigotry, and custom may say to the con- 
tniry notwithstanding. fJod helping me, 1 intend 
to pursue the same course with renewed energy 
when I ari'ive in Boston. 

"And now behold I go, bound in the spirit, to 
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tli.'it city, * not knowing the things that shall befall 
mo there.' If I snoceed in winning many souls to 
Christ, if the multitude hang upon my lips as at 
other times, and God attends the work with power, 
1 hope you niny sliaro with me the victory. And 
when you receive tokens of my success,! hope to 
be remembered in j'our prayers ; and, by the little 
victories we have won, lot us think of each otlier, 
and, at the heavenly pinccs where we have wor- 
shipped togelher in Christ Jesus, let our interests 
bo rec^iprocnl, and there may 1 be remembered. 
If I am unfortunate, and shall lose my reputation 
or my health, and come back forlorn and desti- 
tute, it is a consolation to know that I may yet 
have friends who will not cast me olf in time of 
need, and who will not close the door to my dis- 
tress, or witness my sufFerings without feelings of 
compassion. There are no acquaintances so dear, 
and )w associations so sweety as those fot*med at tlie 
feet of Jesns, There to bind those acquaintances 
ttit) connected the interests of two worlds, — tho 
imion of mortal and immortal powers. And if 
Alcmory shall bo allowed in heaven to look upon 
places and faces on earth, tho dearest placo ia all 
our recollection will be where wo gave our hearts 
to God, and tho faces first in our afibetions will bo 
those that pointed us to tho Lamb of God^ that 
takf th away Uio bIub of tho world. 
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^Whcii I rcmciulNir what tuixiolius you litivo 
fi;1t lor my intcrcttt aiul that of Zioii, what forbear- 
aiico you have exhibited toward my weakuossos, 
what forgiveness towai*d my faults, what eonfidouce 
ia the integrity of my heart and the honesty of 
my intentions, and with what unhesitating willing- 
ness yo have eomplied with my wishes, — when I 
consider these, I feel unworthy of such friends, 
and unworthy of the confidence you have placed 
in mo. Uiit God knows my heart ; and, unworthy 
as I am, I cannot forget these kindnesses, these 
sacrifices, and these prayers, so long as Memory 
holds her reign. I cannot forget the heai-ty wel- 
comes with which I have been greeted at your 
homes, the generous board spread for my gnitifi- 
cation and pleasure, the friendly encounigements 
and congratulations, the kind counsels, the family 
allar, and songs and conversations about Jesus ; 
1 cannot forget this church and this altar, the altar 
where we have so many times kneeled, where the 
heavenly powers have come down to our waiting 
souls in overilowing raptures, where our hearts 
have been united in that love which passcth knowl- 
edge, where we have taken the emblems of oin* 
blessed Lord in the Holy Eucharist. I cannot for- 
get this building, the subject of so much care and 
anxiety, so many prayers and sacrifices ; I caimot 
forget its associations. No, its ttdl spiro is the 
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last lingering object of which I lose sight, in my 
blow and reluctant relrcjit, and the first to greet 
me in my return. When its gilded vane shall 
first meet the morning sun, may that sun find mo 
in prayer for your prosperity 1 When that sun, 
full risen, with its resplendent beams, pours its 
flood of light and love upon your Sahbath gather- 
ings, and when you are assembled with one accord 
in one i)hice, with hearts all elated, with the rap- 
tures of joy and blessings of hope, listening to 
the one who may fill my place more a(»coptably, 
perhaps, than myself, still, in the midst of your 
pleasures, remember me, a lone wanderer up and 
down the world; and let your faith, swift^^r than 
the rays of the sun, bring answers of peace to my 
intpiiringsoul, and, like the telegraphic shock, may 
the electric spark tell me that I am thought of 
when far away I 

** What a stnmge, mysterious power there is in 
faith and prayer, to bind souls in a union and har- 
mony of feeling, while they are many miles apart I 
I have often, when in scenes of danger and death, 
felt this. When weary with hearing the com- 
plaints of tho prisoner, and with comforthig the 
mourning, I have felt tho spell come over mo like 
a dream that roused my drooping spirits, refresh- 
ing my soul ; and I could but believe that it was in 
answer to a mother's prayer. 
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** Wlicii on foot, and tiloac, in tlio wildonios^ c»r 
(yaiiuila, fatigued and cxbaustod, I lay down, ro« 
bi<i;iicd to the will of lieavcii, tho Uioiight of pmy- 
ing friends anxious for my wolfaro, and waiting 
tf) wolconio mo back again, dai-tod like liglitnlng 
across my mind, and I arose, and rcsolvtul, by tlio 
cnei'gy of Hope, to meet tbem. What but tho 
Spirit of the livnig God can inspire and answer 
prayers thus in our necessity? As our day is, so 
k^hali our sti*englh be. 

**Then with my eyes open to danger, and cortidu 
only in one thing, that of affliction, I can say tluit 
' none of these things move me,' neither count I 
my life dear untp myself, so that I might iinish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I havo 
received of tlio Lord Jesus. The only things tlmt 
move mo are the tears which I see suffusing your 
eyes, and the Uiought that I may see your faces no 
moi*e. The thought brings bctbre me tho lovely 
past, wiUi all its associations of love and heavenly 
union; and when you sing, * What 1 never part 
again?' my soul says, if partings be so severe let 
us meet where we never slmll part again. And 
the music of this choir I tthall remember, — a 
nuisio coming from hgarts that can pray as well as 
sing. 

**And now, as my little bark pushes off from 
these golden shores, these sweet associations, per- 
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init mo to tlmiik you; in tlio name of Goil, and 
Ihc chnrch of Ilis Son, lo thank yon. Yet thanks 
cannot express my meaning ; it is too coUl a t<5rm ; 
and the letters of langnngo and Uio sonnd of words 
cannot do it ; nothing hnt that Spirit whicli has 
so long witnessed with onr spirits, — witnessed onr 
h)Vo, onr faith, onr pmyers for each other, onr 
lioly comnumion and heavenly rejoicings, which 
hns nphokl ns, defended, snstained ns, in donbt 
and fears, in trials and conflicts ; which has mado 
ns feel for others more than onrselvcs, and prefer 
others above oiu'selves; which has mado us of ono 
heart, ono mind, ono spirit, beariug all things, 
hoping all things, believing all things, cndnring 
all things ; — that Spirit only can tell the gnititndo 
of my feelings and the ovorllowing of my heart. 
To say that I lovo you and thank yon, is to say 
bnt little ; and to say that yon have been kind and 
frieiully, is what many may say ; bnt to say that, 
when a wanderer, and bnt a boy preacher, a bird- 
ling first beating his nntried wings, yon took mo 
in and licensed me, and connselled mo, and placed 
yonr repntntion in jeopardy for mo, and watched 
mo as a parent bird over her callow young, — and 
to say that under God I owe my elevation as a 
preacher to yoin* eiforts and yonr prayers, is noth- 
ing more than the trnth, and far short of tho hid- 
den meaning and spiritual interpretation of Ian- 
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gimgo. Thon roluctantly, aud witli siipprosaod 
feelings of einoiioas, deep Btruggling for ultor- 
unce, eoiues that eiuleiiriiiguiid oil-re[>eaiod woixl, 
— Farewell I 

**Now the guardian spirit that has thus far 
inspired uio, (iills uie lliat I uui»t leave you. That 
spirit seems to speak what I caiuiot utter. Its 
harp-strings are tuned to the strains of a most 
affecting fai*ewell. I see it in the tearful eye, as 
the well-springs of tlie heart open the fuuntiuns of 
their feelings and overflow the sluices of the soul. 
I see, in saint and simier, the working of that 
Spirit melting your hearts as one, and suhduing 
the harsher feelings of your natui*e. That Spirit, 
hovering, over this altar, and touching the lips of 
the kneeling worshipper with tii*e from the eternal 
tlirone, must inspire those lips with the notes of a 
mournful farewell. Farewell to this altar and this 
sacred desk 1 Farewell to these walls echoing the 
prniso of salvation, and these faces that I may 
never see again I Farewell to the Leaders who 
have labored so faithfully, to the choir which has 
been the solace of many a weary hour, and the 
strength of many an encounter. And with thcni 
1 sound the last straiin. Now with the vapors of 
evening, with the soft zephyr, comes whispering, 
with lessening cadence, that last solemn I^are^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Lnboni nt New London. --First Appeal to the Pocket — Uow 
to diflpcrao a Crowd. — Last Nights' Meetings in Second 
Dnpliflt Church. — Revival Commenced. — Three Hundred 
J(>inr<l the baptist Churclirs. — Additions to other Churches. 
— Union Meetings. — Union Cliurcli. — New London Con- 
tribution to the Boston Fair. — Preached at Norwich, Mys- 
tic, Westerly and Providence. 




ARRIVED at New London in October, on 
a Saturday afternoon, and was cordially in- 
vited to preach in three of the churches tho 
following day. I preached in tho morning 
at the Second Baptist Church, Rev. O. T. Walker, 
Pastor. I t<>ok for my text, ** God will provide." 
It was indeed applicable to my condition, as I 
liad literally ''gone out, not knowing whither I 
went." 

I saw, by the sympathy of tho audience, that 
my earnestness had touched the right chord, and 
was warmly greeted at the close. In the after- 
noon I occupied tho Methodist pulpit, and in tho 
evening that of Elder Swan's largo brick church. 
The Elder lamented much the declension of Evan- 
gelical religion in the city, and said he would 
be "a hewer of wood and drawer of water" for a 
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royiyal ; thoroforo I girt up my loins for oarnosfc 
work. 

I pi*oticliod ill ilio Bovortil cliiircbos, and atlongtk 
settled down in tlio busomont of tlie Socond Baiv 
tist Churchy as it was central and counnodious. 
Hero I paid tlio expenses for lighting and heating, 
and labored night and day for several weeks, but 
with little success. 

My audiences were gatliered from the lanes and 
the by-ways ; they came and went at will, like a 
flock of sheep ; 1 fear some were "* lost sheep.'' 
After sermon one night, I proposed a collection for 
expenses of the church. I said, **I charge noth- 
ing for my services, but you may contribute 
towaiHls the lighting and heating.'' This was the 
first time I had touched tlicir pockets ; it fell like 
a bomb-shell. What a scattering 1 One started 
for tlie door, then another, and another, until a 
gi*aud rush crowded the passage-way. There was 
no alarm of fire, no a])parent danger, yet they fled 
as if lor their dear lives. IT their giving had been 
as lively as their going, no one knows how much 
I might have received. 

I thought from that night, if ever I wanted to 
disperse rioters, I would send a contribution-box 
in their midst. Of that large assembly I don't 
think that two dozen remained to contribute any- 
thing, so the matt^^r dropped, and I continued to 
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pay tho expenses, until I was notified to leave 
the church. Why was I warned to leave? The 
truth was, the preachers had decided to withdraw 
their forces from me. Such a stir among tho 
lowly, so mudi preaching and praying from house 
to house, had roused the preachers' jealousy. 
Notliing seemed more ccrtahi to them than my 
defeat and departure, if they withdrew from mo 
and left me to the tender mercies of tho ungodly. 
1 was to be left, like the bmve Uriah, to fight and 
die alone. Joah's forces Avore instructed to witli- 
draw, that tho patriot might fall by the enemy. 

With me, my reputation was a matter of life or 
death. If I could not succeed here, I could not 
hope to succeed in Boston, or anywhere in New 
England. Success is everything in a man's rep- 
utation. ''Success is a duty." Cataline was no 
greater conspirator than Ca3sar, but success 
crowned the one, defeat branded the other as a 
traitor. The Lord might honor mo with a con- 
sciousness I had dono my duty, but the public 
never would flock to me in other cities, if I came 
without trophies of victory. It was imperative 
that I should get some poor souls converted ; God 
only could do the work. I prayed, fasted, and 
labored as I had never labored before. I asked 
the committee to ffive me tho church for two days 
— just two days only — and I never would ask for 
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it agiun. Tboy consontod. I then appoalod to 
what fow friends I had to help me, and they 
responded. 

Monday came, and found us holding three 
meetings a day, — morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing. Tliat evening I took for my text, ** I Am 
huth sent tliee.** I spoke of the call of Moses to 
deliver his people Israel, his refusal, at first, to go, 
and Uie anger of Uie Loi*d tliat was kindled against 
him. He at lost cousoutcd, and grout was Uie joy 
of the Isnielitos when ho came among Ihoni. liut 
when Uicir deliverance was to bo attended with 
iliiliculty, and when their bondage gi*ew nioro 
bovore, they blamed Moses for not staying in 
Midian. 

**Now this is my case. Your Elders at first wel- 
comed me, and said they would be even * hewers 
of wood and drawers of water* fi>r u revival. 1 
came to you, sent of Uod, with the rod of failh 
in my hand. Y^)U listened at first, and were glad ; 
but when deliverance would demand trials and sac- 
rifices, and when the Phanu)hs of sin were likely 
to be stirred up in opposition, and when the mon- 
grel Israelite must be separated from the true 
blood, ye trembled. The Israelites asked for a 
8ign,amiracle ; and is tliere no sign hereto attest our 
mission? More than one soul has been converted. 
Is not that a miracle? What power has inspired 
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Bucb agouy of prayer, sucb a burden for souls in 
our afternoon meetings ? What power awakened 
that backslider at dead of night, with sucb fearful 
visions of Eternity ? What made that man, never 
before beard to praj% tliis morning, at break of 
day, in bis shop, praying, * Lord, savol or I 
perish!*? "Wliat mcuneib this agony of soul? 
What meanetb this excitement among the uncon- 
verted? this sympathy for mo at my unchrislinu 
treatment? What has awakened the spirit of sac- 
rifice and prayer all over New London? What 
but the 'Great I AM^ who hath sent me?" 

Next evening the basement would not bold the 
people, and the main body of the house was opened. 
Many i)rajxrs were offered for me to stiiy longer ; 
and one poor Methodist woman gave me two dol- 
lars, with such prayers and tears as decided me, 
more than anything else, to stay, if the Lord should 
open tlie way. But some of the staid Leadei-s 
approached me, and advised me to go, as I could 
do no good, for there was a general feeling against 
me. I asked, ''Who has made this feeling, and 
what offence have I committed? I suppose I 
preach and pray a little livelier than you have 
l)een accustomed to. If the Lord bath sent me, 
this is leaving in an abrupt manner indeed," 

The general impression was that I should go, as 
there would be no bouse allowed me, and this, at 
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any rate, would bo my lost sormon iii a Now Lou- 
don moeting-houso. In my sermon I sp'oko of 
Paul's parting with tho Epbesiaus ; that ho coveted 
no roan's silver, or gold, or npparel ; that ho had 
not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God, 
and had tauglit them publicly, and from liouse to 
house. These were labors much like my own. I 
then turned to tho unconverted. *^The hour has 
now come when we must part, unless you take a 
bold, determined stand for Christ, and that imme- 
diately. You know you are convicted. God's 
truth has pierced your hearts like an arrow. Why 
do you mourn, and groan, and not come forward? 
Christ is I'cady to receive you, and the Recording 
Angel stands waiting to record yonr name in the 
Lamb*s Book of Life. Will you stiirt, — will you 
seize the precious moment? Mind! The decis- 
ion is for Eteunity 1 Eternity is measured in one 
little word, 'Now !' And now the lust moment has 
arrived that decides between me and j'on, and 
between you and yoiu- God I Whether 1 slay 
another day in New London or not, depends upon 
this moment. Souls nuist be converted ; if 1 stay, 
I remain only on one condition : that yon start for 
heaven. Start, — but not if not convicted I Not 
for me 1 not to keep me in New London I Ihit for . 
your own sake, and for Eternity I This is the 
decisive point : all that will start, and desire our 
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prayers, lot them rise and stand upon their 
feet ! " 

Twenty persons immediately rose, and ten of 
them were that night conveiied to God. A large 
hall was hired for me to preach in on Sabhath even- 
ings, and a smaller one during the week, until 
over two hundred came forward for prayers . Thus 
connncnccd the greatest revival ever known in 
New London. 

Soon the ** gentle rain" extended to other 
churijhoR, and thoy roapod a glorious harvest, 
nccordiu": to their faith and labors. Three hun- 
drcd joined the Baptist churches, and the Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches were largely 
increased. 

Some of my friends obtjiincd a hall in East Now 
London, and there they established Union Meet- 
ings, and years afterwards these meetings still 
continued to have a most beneficent influence, and 
finally a Union Church was built. 

At our first Fair in Boston, the greatest attrac- 
tion was the *' New London Table." Kind friends 
in New London had sent us a donation of wax- 
work, needlework, embroideries, worsteds, and 
shell-work, which far surpassed, in beauty and 
value, any other contribution. 

I went from New London to Norwich. Here I 
prr.Mchod in (lie Molhodistand Bjiptistchurrhcs, in 
10 
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the Town Hull, uud in a liirgo book-biiulcry, in tlio 
Pi*CBton side of iho town, whoro I had great suc- 
cess. Dunng my sulisequont travels all over the 
hind, I have met -with converts from the book- 
bindery. A Norwich paper says : — 

"Jlcv. Henry Morgan has prejiehed for several 
months in this city with unwearied efforts, and with 
some tokens of success. About two Imndred have 
presented themselves for prayers, many of whom 
are taken from the strongest ranks of sin, and who 
now show signs of thorough conversion. His 
labors have been exhausting : he has preached from 
ten to fourteen times a week, until he has dropped 
down before his audience, and been carried away 
by his friends. It will be necessary for him to 
recruit during the summer. His remuneration 
has been small. Many of his friends intend to 
aiccompany him, on his departure, as far us Now 
Loudon, for which purpose they will charter the 
Eteamboat Tiger Lily, They desire to return the 
compliment of his New London friends, who char- 
tered an engine to bring them up, last winter, to 
assist in his meetings. The young men on the 
Preston side are quite engaged in the meetings, 
and also for the excursion." 

Next I visited Mystic, whore I was kindly 
treated, and where over a hundred professed con- 
version. Alystic friends were exceedingly warm 
and enthusiastic. 
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When I lectured there years aft^^rwards, t\ 
preacher, converted at my former meetings, said 
"the lecture was good, but he preferred my old- 
fashioned revival preaching." 

At Westerly my success was not quite equal to 
that of other places, as several sceptics went in to 
the meetings, and injured their tone before the 
public. At Providence I preached in the Meth- 
odist churches, and hi the Ibiih*oad Hall, and was 
very kindly received. Unless I had tried my hand 
here, I should not dare to open in Boston. Prov- 
idence, next to Boston, in later j'cars, has always 
given me my largest audiences. 

I have lectured, of late, fourteen times in Prov- 
idence, repeating "Fast Young Men" four times, 
by request. All my new lectures are first deliv- 
ered in that city, in honor of those who have shown, 
in their criticisms, the "Roger Williams" sphit of 
charity. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Arrival at Boston. — PrcocUing in Throo Motbodbt Churchef. 
— Visit to Prcaclicrs* Mooting. — Prcnclicra' Rofnsal to aid 
me. — Kindness of Dr. KiriL — Hiring of Musio Hull — 
First Benuon. — *' Pruttcliing for tliu Times." — Critical 
Audience. 




BOM Providcnco I camo, a strnngor, tin- 
horaklod, to noston. I had uo frionds to 
assist mo ; my help wtis from Qod alone. 
I prbaiJicd my iii*st sermon in Hanover 
Street MeUiodist Ohnrch, by invitaliou of liev. 
J. W. Dadman, on the SablMith morning, and in 
the afternoon in Ilodding Methodist Clinrcli, Wil- 
liams Street, Sonth End, Ilev. Mr. Cox, Pastor. 
On the Wednesday evening following, I pi*eaclied 
in BromfieUl Street Clinrch by invitation of Itev. 
Lorenzo Tluiyer. Tliis was my hist sermon among 
tlie Methodists, exeept wlien I exchanged witb 
Bishop Haven. I went to the Preachers' Meet- 
ing, and found that they did not wish to further 
my eiroils, unless T submitted to the direction of 
Conference, and would remove when (/onforencio 
phould direct. I stated that Father Taylor had 
been here foudcen years, — perhaps I might stiiy 
ab long. I bud a license with me to preach, and 
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OS my liconse named no particular fiold, I consid* 
crod it my right to preach wherever there was an 
opening. I had huilt one church for Conference, 
and had not been uHowcd to preacli in it; I 
slionld hesitate before I built another. 

Tliey said, " You're not ordained." 

I replied, TU Imnd in my letter, and wait for 
ordination." 

"We shall not ordaiy you, unless you join Con- 
ference ; neither will any other denomination." 

''If I am refused, then," I said, **! will create a 
denomination that will ordain me I " 

They said, "You have no building to pre^ich hi ; 
how can you hope to succeed in this great city, 
having no friends ? " 

I said, "I will hire a building; I will hire Bos- 
ton Music Hall I " 

"But that will take money." 

"Well, I have a thousand dollars ready in my 
pocket. When thnt is gone, if the Lord does not 
sustjiin me I shall think I am not called." 

The preachers thought this a bold undertaking, 
— no man in his senses would attempt it. I said 
to them, I had already preached for Dr. Kirk; 
and the Doctor, arter the sermon, grasping me by 
the hard, said, "If this be a sample of your preach- 
ing, go on, and the Lord Avill sustain you in Bos- 
ton." 
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^ If Methodists can't ouduro old-fashionod lilotk- 
odist preaching, and the Congrcgationulists can, 
ni strike out for Independence, and push my own 
boat." 

They said, ^ You can't fill the Music Hall ; no- 
body can fill it except Theodore Parker." 

I said, ^ I can try ; my motto has been, — * Hope 
against Hope 1 ' 



* With God to speed the right, 
There's no such word as fail ! * " 



1 hired Music Hall, and commenced to preach ; 
but I must confess the audience gave me rather a 
cool reception. There wore cold professors from 
Cambridge, calm and sedate Churchmen of Bos- 
ton, cool sceptics, the uneasy novclty-sceker, and 
the astute critic, Avith eye-glass on nose, watching 
every thought and gesture, and notiug every 
eccentricity as minutely as a trader, before pur- 
chasing a horse, examines every part. 

My first sermon was delivered Feb. 27th, 1859. 
In introducing myself, I said : 

" In appearing as a religious teacher before a 
Boston audience, it may be necessary for me to 
define my position. For sevenil years I have been 
laboring among the poor and (irisoners in various 
States, and in a mission which is vulgarly termed 
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*on my own hook/ It may bo asked, Why not 
hibor among yonr own denomination ? I answer, 
That the poor to whom I am sent are not of any 
particular denomination ; the world is my field. 
As to being called, there is a vast diiTerence 
between being 'called' and being *sent.' Wo 
are often called to the place of the highest salarj^ 
and the loudest call has the sweetest silver-tone, 
lint Ave arc generally sent tlio other way, down 
among the poor. Says Christ, ' The Spirit of the 
Tjord is upon me, because lie hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor.* *I am sent to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel * ; therefore wo 
are often called one way and sent another. And 
bravo is the man who can resist the silver * call,' 
and obey the copper ' sent.' 

''My object in Music Hall is to present the gospel 
to the working-classes, and to open a mission for 
the poor in some part of the city. This can bo 
done by no one denomination, and by no common 
missionary arrangement. . If you say there aro 
some free scats in the churches, still the self-respect 
of an American mechanic will not receive as a 
gift what otiicrs purchase; and if ho ciinnot com- 
pete with others in seat and dress for his family, 
he will st'iy at home. Nothing can meet the 
demands but a hall, where all scats are considered 
alike, and all persons are on a common level. 
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"It alarmft my friends to think that without a 
single booker, or a single dollar pledged, I should 
oome, an entire stranger in the city, and while 
other preachers liave their establidhod churches, 
and members covering tlio Aviiole ground, tliat I 
should hii*e the hull when throe weeks' rout would 
cost mox'e than I ever hud for pi*04iching in my 
whole life. Yet such is the cuse. 1 may be mis* 
taken in the generosity of Doston ; but, us seven 
yeara ago, when but a more lK>y, I loctuixxl in 
Tromont Temple, and Inul the expenses rofinulod to 
mo, I have yet to leurn that in tho same comnui* 
nity breud oust upon tho waters may not uguin 
return." 

I took for my text, ** Go yo into uU tho world, 
and prcuch tho gospel to every creutui-o." — l^Iurk 
xvi. 15, IG. ^Nothing could bo more luiproniisiug 
than this, tlie last couunission of Clirist to His dis-^ 
ciplcs. To luunuu uppouniuco it was wantiug in 
all tho essential dements of success. Firsty the 
Author, — Had Josus slarlcd iVoui udisliuguishcd 
city of some vast empire, and from tho flrst schools 
and authorities of Ilis times, aud boon followed 
by accomplished disciples, Iho world perhaps 
might give Him a hcariug. But He was from a 
small province, aud from a small and despised city 
of that province. To be a working carpenter, tho 
son of a carpenter, housed in a stable, cnullcd in 
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a mnngor; then to bo condemned by His own 
countrymen — condcnnied as an impostor, ' slain 
as a malefactor — for the followers of such a 
leader to think of succeeding, aiul those disciples 
themselves without learning, without popular influ- 
ence, in fishennen garb and Galilean brogue, for 
them to nspiro to the seats ol the Aristotlcs and 
thrones of the Crcsurs, what could be more prc- 
poslorous I For such fishcrmen-pronchers to daro 
distiu'b the shades of Demosthenes and the manes 
of Homer, what but a suporhmnan power could 
make them venture even the first attempt? But 
they were commanded, and the}'' went in their 
Master's name. They had a secret power the world 
was imacquaintcd with ; an ineradicable principle, 
which neither fagots, stones, nor steel could crush. 
" And here is the secret of their buccoss : in bear- 
ing, enduriug, suflering. The hope of immortal- 
ity made them obedient unto death. The world 
had not seen the like. When from Jerusalem the 
riiarisees and disciples of Gamaliel stood round a 
dying Stephen, and saw him prayiug for his por- 
secutoi-s amid a shower of stones, they were 
astoimded at the specbiclo, and saw the Jewish 
hierarchy criunbling before the sufferiug constancy 
of martyrdom. When Imperial Rome witnessed 
the martyrs march smirmgly to tlie rack and to tho 
stake, welcoming the flames, which to them Avero 
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but a fiery ohoriot to glory — wolooming the obaio 
of iron which ia soon to bo exchanged for a golden 
crown — their mockery and ribaldry » when hear- 
ing, fur above tlioir blasphemy , the watchword, *Bo 
faithful unto death and I will give thee a crawn 
of life/ and seeing the heavens open to tlieir 
enraptured vision, while they were shouting * Vic- 
tory 1 victory 1 ' Iloiitbenism flew to the dens and 
caves, and Idolatry, as if smitten with a thou- 
sand timnderbolts, was scattered to the moles and 
bats. 

" We now consider the * mmuier^ of their preach-' 
ing^ in contrast with the ministrations of thepres^ 
ent day. — The pulpit is the great bulwark for the 
stability of government, the home of the sub- 
limest oratory, the fountain of the purest elo- 
quence, and the * Legio Fidminea,* — the thunder- 
ing legion against vice, if it be properly manned. 
But the watchmen of the American pulpit have 
yet to learn that to be * stuck over with titles wins 
no battles,' and that roadiug an os.say on meta- 
physical dogmas, ' coldly correct, and critically 
dull,' without one pointed thrust, or strong appeal, 
is not preaching. They have yet to learu that this 
fastidious elaborateness, this cushioning the face 
of the hammer of God's Word, lest it be too haiuh 
for some dignified pew-holder, this hiding the 
sword of God's truth beneath diamonds, ribbons, 
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and rhetorical flourishes, this fighting with kid 
gloves, silver canes, and buslcins, will never over- 
turn Satan's kingdom." 

(Here I perceived I had the attention of the 
audience. Some began to stare in astonishment ; 
others to bow assent, and whisper smiling words 
of approval;) 

I continued: •*IIow would Petot look after 
being commissioned by heaven to preach, in com- 
ing to Gamaliel for school-boy lessons, and copy- 
ing enough of the Targuins and Taluuids to weave 
into a discourse, then start for Athens with man- 
uscript in hnnd, and with the ^ruff voice of a fisher- 
man, and brogue of Galilee, an unlearned and 
ignoi-ant man, as he and John were said to be, 
even after they had received the Holy Ghost, and 
there upon the forum of Demosthenes read a dis- 
sertation on the moral and intellectual merits ^f 
the Nazarene? How ridiculous to stand before 
the household of Cajsar to demonstrate, from a 
written essay, the necessity of abandoning all the 
gods and religion of their fathers, all the customs, 
philosophy, and poetry of a thousand years, that 
thej' might be saved by a malefactor, crucified in 
that little rebellious province of Judea. What a 
tremendous excitement he would raise ! What a 
bhiKl<>r in the court 1 Wiiat a furor would the 
reading of such a document excite I How soon 
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would tho torror-strickou gods leap from Uioic 
l>cdodtal8 ? How 800U would Pluto tuid ArUtotIo 
seek tho filiado, aud blush uud bow before tlic uulot* 
tered Galilcnu ? How soou would tlio wholo Ro- 
man Empire be turned tipside downf It may bo 
affirmed Hhat those times demanded earnest preach- 
ing, for they were less i*efined than oui*s.' I ask» 
AVhat times do not demand it ? Nature is the simio 
in all times. And when, in New England, in tho 
face of tliese giant-growing sins, was moi*o voho- 
ment preaching ever demanded ? 

" Object and language of preaching. — The apos- 
tles had but one motive, one object, and one ahn : 
aud that was the conversion of sinners. If tluit 
were attained by presiching, they gave God the 
glory ; if attained by suirering and death, they ixs- 
joiced to be counted worthy to die. In perils by 
sea, in perils by land, in weariness and painfulness, 
hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness, — they 
were alike invinitible. Such were the lirst pi*each- 
ers of Christianity. 

**In language they were untrammelled with tho 
technicalities and dialectics of tho schools, the pro- 
liiio source of so many deists and athiests of our 
day I but coming direct from the people, their lan- 
guago was simple, earnest, vehement and over- 
whelming. 

^ And hei*o is the gi*eat fault of modern preach* 
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ing. Its language is from books, not men. Relig- 
ion is a social principle, entering into all the affairs 
of life, and should bo preached in a social manner. 
The very nnnie of 'homily ' once meant asocial 
discourse. Religion should be prejiched in uat- 
lU'alness. We are natural in- everything else but 
preaching- Away with your multitude of * firstly, 
secondly, thirdly,' and forty other arbitrary divi- 
sion, subdivisions, and sub-sub-divisions. The 
people demand social colloquial preaching, such 
as Jesus delivered in parables by the sea-side, 
when preaching about sheep, fishes, and harvest- 
fields. Such was the preaching of Paul, when ho 
preached all night at Troas. Such was the prcjich- 
ing of the golden-mouthed Chrysostom, when 
receiving vociferous np[)lause from the audience, 
liut now even a loud * Amen,' in our sleepy times, 
would start Dignity from his boots, and shock a 
fnshionable audience like an earthquake. Origen, 
who first introduced metaphysical subtilities, also 
introduced dangerous heresies. And in the pres- 
ent day, dogmatic theology and mechanical preach- 
ing nre making more infidels than all the infidel 
writers in Christendom. 

''The Bible has been belied by its pretended 
defenders. Oh, ye followers of the fishemien I 
Infuh'lity laughs ntyour sham fighting, your blank 
cartridgeb, nud paper bidlets. Away with jour 
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O88onoo8 ami quintosscncosi and givo your liiingry 
l)ooplo bread I Throw oil* tbo cumbrous anuor of 
Saul, and chooso the pobblo-stoiies and tho sling. 
Cry out» *Firo 1 fii^e I fire 1 ' like a faithful watch- 
man, when tlie city is in danger. Not, ^ Ignis! 
ignis ! ignis / fage ires Dei Tonitrus t * But ' Fire i 
fire 1 flee the thunders of God's wrath.' " (Here tho 
College Professors began to stai*e, as if my mode 
of expression was something stnmgc, — unusual. 
All wcro*bn the qui vive to ascertain what was to 
follow.) 

" Let your words bo simple . Some of tho strong- 
est expressions in luuguago are composed of mon- 
osyllables. *God said, Lot ilioro be light: and 
there was light,' — is one of them. Sanctimonious 
dignity would say, *The Onmipotent commanded ; 
and foilhwith corruscations of effulgence descended 
upon the sable brow of Erebus.' God's AVord is 
Yea, Nay, and Amen. Jesus Christ could use 
satire. Elijah mocked the priests of llaal, and 
said, *Cry aloud, for he is a god.' John the Bap- 
tist cried, *0 generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?' 
Peter said to them, 'Ye have killed the Prince of 
Life.' lie called them min'derei*s to thoir face. 
lint we, foi'sootli, to silence the batteries of shi, 
must floe from common language, and fortify oiu*« 
selves behind the pulpit, give out orders in Latin, 
and fight with puff bulls I 
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^ j^eed of change. — Thus wo contrast with tho 
preaching of our fathci-s and the apostles. What 
but a thorough change can meet tho exigencies of 
tlio case? Scepticism assumes new forms, erect- 
ing new batteries in our very midst. Intemper- 
ance grows gigantic, unmet by either law or gospel. 
Maine Laws are but cobwebs, and pulpit essays 
but gossamer ; yet they tell us ' there is no need 
of clmnge.' 'Is there not a cause?" said David, 
when tlio Philistines threatened Israel with totjil 
overthrow, with none to meet tho giant ; and is 
there not a ' cause ' for a change of warfare in our 
Israel? a cause for simpler weapons, and for a 
ptronger arm of faith? Walk ye down these 
Btreets where Infamy holds her diabolical reign, 
Debauchery her gilded chambers of death, checked 
neither by Church nor State ; then tell me there 
is not a cause ! Tell me that a gospel able to 
save to tho uttermost tho odds and ends of earth, 
the lowest of the low, cannot be made to bear in 
their cose I *0h, tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon, lest tho Philistines 
rejoice, lest the uncircttmcised triumph.*" 

(Quite a sensation was now apparent, almost 
amounting to applause. Many shifted about in 
their seats, and brought their canes heavily to tho 
floor, as if to say, "That's so I there is need of a 
change I'') 
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^ I asky If iho ftillon were to rofonn to-diiy, how 
many chiircliOH of ibis city would welcome Ihcnii 
aiidy Christ-likoy Imvo it 8uid» *IIo oatetli with 
thoiu'? How many would present a gospel they 
could understand? How many of the pi*eaohers 
Iiavo time to visit these outcasts? And if tliey 
should, how many are compcteut to sympathize 
with the mourning, and bind up the broken- 
hearted ? 

** Methodists. — Shades of the Wcslcys I Fathers 
of Motliodism ! Wliere now your ancient glory? 
Tomb of Whitefield I Shrine of the brave I 
Where that voice that once shook the world ? Oh, 
stir your venerable bones I rouse your halloweil 
dust ; and from your sacred ashes let there rise 
the phcenix of a new reformation 1 And ye fathers 
of American Methodism ! Ye once despised McUi- 
odists I ye whose names were cast out as evil I yo 
gniduatcs from Nature's own univcraity, — from 
kitchens, school-houses, camp-moetings, and barns ; 
ye whose diplomas were written with the linger 
of God, and whose only criterion was success 1 
look down from your glorified • scats, upon us 
your eliildren. Bow your reverend heiids,and 
weep, if immoi*tals can weep, over our condition. 
Look upon tlie heritige ye have left us ! Whei*e 
the example ye have taught us ? Where the fol- 
lowers ye may call your children ? Whci-e that 
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untiring zeal which drove you through all reproach, 
all sacrifice of body and soul, for Christ? Where 
that zeal for the conyei*sion of siimers, which 
rejoiced witli joy uuspcakabte at their coming 
home to God ; which considered every sermon a 
failure without innnediato results ? a zeal that cries, 
' Give me souls, else I die 1 ' 

^ Whore that sympathy for the poor ? that Christ- 
like compassion for them which made many a mul- 
tittide rise up and call you blessed? Where that 
apostolic success which broke forth on the right 
hand and on the left? Where those loud shouts 
that made many a Jericho fall, and many an 
enemy cry out, ' It is the power of God * ? Where 
that unconquerable faith which took no denial ; 
which laughed at impossibilities ; which had great 
results ? Alas 1 alas 1 ' IIow are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished.' Alas! 'The 
bow that turned not back, and the sliield of the 
mighty are vilely cast away.' 

"Oh, what a falling off is here! And why is 

this? Is sin less abounding? Are the poor less 

needy of the gospel ? Shall sinners go unwarned ? 

Hear it, Almighty God ! Shall tliey i)eople the 

regions of dark despair without one inviting voice ? 

iVb/ no! by yonder Common, where Jesse Leo 

preached ; by yonder Old Elm, whoso umbrageous 

boughs overshadowed the first Methodism of this 
17 
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metropolis ; uo, by tho toAib at Nowburyport, it 
Bliall not be I uo» so long us Whitcfield's bones 
remain in glorious repose upon our shore » the dry 
bones of backslidden churches sIuiU hear the trum* 
pet of Besurection I 

^Modern Whitefidds. — Oh, wonderful age of 
Whitcfieids this 1 I ask, Who among the modem 
Whitefields preaches from seven to fourteen times 
a week, and when preaching six or nine thnes, 
considers it short allowance? Who, with deep 
emotion before every audience, speaks — 

* As if Uo no'or might prcaeli ugnin, 
A dying nma tu dyiug muu*f 

Who, in agony of soul, with strong cries and 
tears, feels the destiny of immoi*tal souls hung 
upon the eflforts of every moment? Who feels 
his knees trembling, liis heart bursting with grief, 
and his eyes a fountain of tears, wliile pntying, 
* Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me,' and still feeling, * Wo is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel ' ? Who sacrifices all for Christ, — 
home, friends, ctise, wciilth, reputation? Who 
goes from house to liouse, and from town to town, 
like a blazing comet, preacliing at all houi*s, and 
giving everj' dollar for Christ? Oh, ye modern 
Whitefields I Ye who use your voice only one 
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day iu 8e%'en, great indeed are your labors^ and 
great your sacrifice I 

^Is tliere no remedy f — Oh, America I has it 
come to this? Shall scicuce advance with rail- 
road and telegraphic speed, and preaching retro«> 
grade? Shall infidelity triumph on Puritan soil? 
Shall its pitchy cloud of locusts eat up every 
green thing, with no rod of Moses to drive them 
into the sea? Shall it part the sacred ties of hus- 
band and wife, destroy the confidence of society, 
desecrate the Sabbath, tear down oin* altars, break 
up our Sabbath-schools, undermine the pulpit, 
trample upon the Bible, crushing our every hope, 
with no prophet to cry ngainst it?" (Great sen- 
sation.) "Hark I the sound of conflict is heard ! 
The battle is already begun ; shall we flee to our 
tx^nts, fold our arms, and cry ' Peace, peace ! ' when 
there is no peace ? God of Sabaoth forbid 1 
Then come from the four winds, O breath, and 
let these bones live I O Breath/ breahie upon 
these slain I Bid them rise, and stand upon their 
feet, a mighty army. Already I see a thousand 
eyes flash with triumph ; a thousand hearts beat 
to the tread of battle ; a thousand hands gi*asp 
the sword of God's eternal truth ; and a thousand 
spirit voices shout, Victory I victory I ** 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

Large Audicoccs. — Effect of the Scnnon. — Congratulailoni. 
— CirculttUon of Boruion. — Three Bervicea a Day. — At 
Music IJuU, Wait's Hull, and Luger-Uccr bulooo. — ])ccUno 
of Ilealtli. — Funds Running Low. — Itainy Sunday 2[om- 
ing. — Story of the Robin. — Sermon on Woman's Mission. 




IIE audicnoc at my first scimoii in Musio 
ILili was largo, and tho rcsponso woti 
goncroiis, both in feeling and contribu- 
tion. Tho collection was the Iai*gcst I 
over received, liishop Huntington, then a Pni- 
fessor of Harvard College, was in tho audience, 
and said ho was highly jileased, and hoped tho 
movement would succeed. Ho soon started a 
sinnlar work, in Boston, himself; several other 
Professors, and leading cilizens of Boston, gatli- 
ered round mo in congratulation. 

In the evening I continued the same dit^course ; 
my sermons were already printed, and lay upon, 
the table. A thousand copies of them were taken. 
Next morning paper-carriers were disiributing 
them all over South End . Tho name of " Alorgiui " 
was upon hundreds of lips. Great interest was 
awakened, and great inquiry as to whether I should 
be a success. 1 had hired the hall for a short time 
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only, to get advertised before the publie, so that I 
could establish a mission among tbo poor. Many 
of my first audience have remained finn friends 
and co-workers with mo unto the present time. 
My first convert in Boston was at the first prayer- 
meeting in the reception-room of the Music Hall, 
on the first Sunday evening. During the week I 
held various meetings, and visited from house to 
house. 

The Boston Bee repoiis : "The new religious 
movement was inaugumted yesterday afternoon, 
at Music Ilall, It is proposed to have services 
every Sunday, free to all, those in attendance con- 
tributing or not, as the spirit may dictate, or their 
moans allow. 

''iMr. Morgan is of the Mel bod ist denomination, 
and of the Revivalist stamp, though in this move<- 
ment ho does not appear in a denominational 
cbanlcter. lie has labored for the most part in 
Connecticut, in which State ho has a reputation 
of some note as a preacher. 

"The subject of the sermon was 'Preaching for 
the Times.' The main idea of his discourse was, 
tliat we needed preaching that is more earnest 
aud hetirty, preaching that not only touches the 
heart, but penetrates and rouses the soul. He criti- 
cised modern preaching with a keen tongue and 
ready wit. Preaching upon velvet, and with 
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motaplivsioal ossaya, coldly correct and critically 
donOy he thought not only did not do any goodt 
liiit increased iufidolity. The object of preaching 
should bo to convert souls to Ood ; and this is to 
bo done in a plain, common-sense way, by using 
such teims and illustrations as we hear daily ; by 
putting that * power into it, and feeling,* which 
made the preaching of the apostles so wonderful. 
It was the man^ he said, and not tlie ti^i-cb, that 
gives power to preaching. The speaker was sad 
tliat the spirit of Methodism — of Wesley and 
Whitfield, and otlier great liglits — had so degen«> 
crated in the manner of its preaching, 

** Mr. Moi'giin is essentially a live preacher, hav- 
ing all tlie spirit and energy of Henry Ward 
Bcochor, but resembling him, however, in no con- 
sidonible degree. He uses no notes, and speaks 
not only with freedom, but witli impetuosity. His 
gestures ai*e violent, irregular, and oftenawkwaixl. 
His general manner is something like Qough*s : 
theatrical, startling, and frequently spasmodic. 
As a preacher, however, ho has much power, and 
we will venture a guess that he will be a great suc- 
cess. In person, he is a genuine specimen of a 
live Yankee. The man, his manner, style, spirit, 
will not fail to draw a crowd." 

After this I preached one sermon each Sabbath 
in Music Hall, one in Wait's Hall, South Boston, 
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and ono each Sabbath evoniiig in a lagor-boor 
saloon on Washington Street. The saloon would 
hold about 200 persons, and the bar was open at 
the lime of preaching. The first nigiit, (hero were 
not sober ones enough to Icccp the drunken ones 
still I Thus two antagonistic spiritualities were 
striving for the mastery. After preaching here 
several weeks, the proprietor declared that his cus- 
tomers were leaving, and I sliouUl liave to take tiio 
hall altogctlier, or give up prcacliing in it, for tlie 
two machines wouldn't run in tlie same groove I 
Wlicn lie made tlio grand confession tliat Bum niust 
succumb to the power of the Gospel, it was the 
proudest moment of my life. The thought of 
bearding tlic lion in liis don filled me with con- 
fidence and liope. I said : **Now I shall succeed 
in Boston." 

But visiting twenty families a day, and holding 
meetings every night for three months, began to 
tell upon my health. My nights were sleepless, 
Nature's sweet restorer mrely bringing balm to 
my alBiction. I sufTered great pain ; neuralgia 
troubled my face. Some nights were spent in 
pacing my narrow room, others in walking the 
streets, in the vain effort to ease my anxiety. 
Alany think my taking that hall a rash act ; and so 
it was, and I staked my all upon it. Well do I 
remember one cold, rainy Sabbath mom> when 
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rising from a painful, roHttoss oouoti in a narrow 
ttttio in Essex Street, I found it avos ruining. Thit 
rain might prove my min. 

I knew if I failed in tliis ontcrpriso I sliould be 
branded as a fanatic, and my oncmios would rejoice 
to see their propliccios fulfiiiod. God ulouc could 
help me. That morning I rose and prayed; I 
prayed in the midst of the tom})08t, while (he 
storm furiously rattled against my window. If 
the storm should continue, I should have no audi* 
once that day, and no assistiuico to carry me 
tlirough another Sabbath, as my funds wore get- 
ting low. Then faroweil to Boston I 

In the midst of the pouring rain a robin flow 
upon a tree near my window in Newbury Place, 
back of Essex Street, and licgaui to sing. As its 
slirill, piercing notes rose high above the stonn, 
it fluttered its wings and shoolc ofl* the fast-failing • 
rain, and still kei)t on singing. I was struck with 
surprise at its courage and joy. Ah, thought I, 
if tliis poor shivering robin can sing ui such a 
cold, merciless storm, shall Idc8X)air? No I if 
Ood provides for the raven and the robin, Ue will 
not forsake the weakest of His saints ! Glory be 
to His name! Though lie slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him. 

That moment my soul lighted up with joy. 
Light flashed upon my pillow like the brightness 
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of noon-day ; a hnio of light shone round about 
mo. Then I seemed to hear a voice saying, '* What 
doest thou here, Elijah? Lo, I am with you 
always, evon unto the end of the world/' Oh, the 
calm, holy joy of that ecstatic moment I Oh, the 
peace of mind, the rapture of soul, and the sweet 
quietude of my bodily frame I My ncrvc3 became 
quiet, pain fled away, aud a calm, refreshing sleep 
fell upon me. I awoke in time for meeting, and 
looked from the window, Lo I the storm was 
gone, the sun shone brightly ; I attended service, 
the audience was large, my spirit was free, a bless- 
ing attended the Word. 

My subject was "Woman's Mission." I said : 
" Women of America 1 How many of you are 
dying for want of public spiritual exercise ? Dying 
because you have no field of labor? Dying with 
nothing to do ? You see the fields already white, 
and would gladly be a Ruth to tiike the gleanings ; 
but there is no Boaz to welcome you. You hear 
the cries of suifering humanity, but are not 
allowed to speak in its behalf. But it shall not 
always be so. Preaching has been pulpit-ridden 
long enough. Preaching must commence in small 
circles, in private houses, and upper rooms again. 
The work has already commenced. Twenty female 
missionaries of this city, holding twice that num- 
ber of meetings per week, are busy in the work, 
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Aud five hundred moro are panting for the fiold. A 
mighty change is coming over the spirit of preach-* 
ing, — a mighty revolution in the ministrations of 
the Word. Tlie diiy-spriug is rising. Tlie glori* 
ous millennial day is dawning, and its radiant 
advent shall be ushered in by tlie ministrations of 
Woman/ 

^ While the disciples were few, who wore the 
* many 'that followed Jesus, and ministered to 
Ilim of their substance? Who loft husbands and 
homes in Oalilco, and followed on foot for seventy 
miles, to listen to His teachings? Who was glad 
to bathe the feet of Jesus, while a proud Simon 
refused oil for His head ? Who loved mucli because 
she was forgiven much? Who watched the dying 
Son of God when the pale and cowardly disciples 
bud fled? When one had sold his conscience for 
money, and another had denied Him with an oath, 
wbo still lingoi*ed round, aud gazed aud wopt, sighing 
with His sighs, and shuddering with His groans, 
poiu'ing out her soul at His agony? Who fol- 
lowed the mangled corse to its last resting-place, 
and sat over against tlie sepulchre weeping ? Who 
were the last to leave the sepulchre at evening, 
and the lii*st to visit it on the resurrcctiou-morn ? 
Who was the first to see Jesus afLor He had risen ? 
Who received the first commission to preach on 
the Besurrection ? Who preached the first gospel 
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Bermon, aud how was it roceived by the apostles? 
Just as her story of the cross is received nowadays 
bj' faithless disciples, — 'And their words seemed 
to thorn as idle tales, and they believed them 
not/ 

' Not bIio with trnitoroufl kiss the Saviour stung ; 
Not sho denied Ilim witli unlioly tongue ; 
Slic, wliilo npostlcs sliranlc, could dangers bravo, 
Last at Ills cross, and earliest at Ilia grave.* 

^ The star of woman's, empire rose with the gos- 
pel, and sank with it in the Dark Ages. When 
IMelhodism arose, her voice was heard again, and 
every member was enjoined to speak. The social 
circle is her theatre of action, and prayer the lever 
of her power. Religion forms her train, Charity 
fills her court, Mercy is her prime counsellor, and 
Humanity her subjects. She visits the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and feels that, inas- 
much as sho has done it unto the least of these, 
she has done it unto Christ. Man may coldly dis- 
cuss his religion from tlie pulpit, and clearly con- 
vince the head. She, by live, warm action, con- 
vinces and moves the heart. A holy living full of 
feeling and faitli, is the mightiest logic. Man 
may move the arm of the State and of battle ; 
she moves the heart that moves the arm. To 
reform an evil world, man resorts to politics and 
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work, such as ** Cull her Children,** ** Womnn to tlie 
Rescue," "Child in ft Cave," nnd ''Woman's Fidel- 
ity," Aviiich won their s^'uipathy, and roused to 
tlie liiglicst pitch their ardor for missionary work. 
At the ch)se of tlie lecture, many devoted ladles 
eiinie forward with subscriptions, and other prof^ 
fers of assistance. One lady, who was a nui*80, 
nnd had but small means, divided her substance 
with me, and brought in many workers. One 
person brought me live dollars from a lady belong- 
ing to the Baptist Church, who continued monthly 
subscriptions for a period of twelve years. Sev- 
eral of the noble spirits who first met me there, 
have been co-laborers with mc to the present 
time. 

Thus the Lord rescued me in the hour of trial, 
^ly debt of gratitude to the great Army of Women 
is beyond calculation. When I had no helper, they 
prayed as never mortals prayed before. They 
sncrificcd home, talent, health, nnd some of them 
even life itselfi for me and the gospel. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Morchants old mo.— Tkoy Petition for use of Fnmkllu 
Bcliool Building. — Organization of tlio Boston Union Mis- 
sion Society. — Its Success. — Converts from every Class of 
Society. — Over a Tliousaud Iteclaimed. — Clieap Police 
Investment. — Niglit-school. — Volunteer Teachers. — Exhi- 
bition of Ned Kevins. — My Ordination. — Sickness. — 
White Dove. — Uarhinger of Peace. 




HE merchants, seoing I was doing a good 
work among tho lowly, petitioned the 
city authorities for tho use of Franklin 
School BuiUlhig, owned by tho city, now 
vacant. Here we organized in May, 1859, tho 
Boston Union Mission Society, for the pur|)080 
of carrying the gospel to the poor, clothing chil- 
dren for Sabbatli-school, educating boys of the 
street, and getting lionics and employment for 
tho needy. It embraced a Church, Sabl)atli-school, 
Night-school, Benevolent Sewing Circle, Indus- 
trial Agency for Working Women, and Employ- 
ment Office. The merchants said, "Mr. !Moi*gan, 
don't be sectarian ; keep independent ; do all the 
good you can, and we will sustain you. If 30U 
ever want to open in Music Hall again, call on 
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Wo continued in that building for tlio space of 
eight years. There we licld services every night 
in the week, and six services on the Sabbath. 
Great intoi*cst was awakened, and many were tho 
converts. People of every chiss were reclaimed 
from sin, high and low, rich and poor, — from tho 
University student to tho lowest criminal. Tlie 
pugilist forgot his thirst for blood, the intemperato 
abandoned his cups, the profane ceased to swear, 
the blasphemer commenced to pray ; tho Sabbath 
breaker attended service, the sceptic ceased to 
doubt; dishonest men, and fraudulent ti*aders, 
turned over a new leaf. Tho school-buildin<; 
became a Bcthesda for the penitent ; there was a 
stir in the Waters of Mercy. One was convei'tcd 
who had not been inside of a church for sixteen 
years. One, a Harvard student, who had squan- 
dered $2,000 a year, and had been disowned 
by his family and friends, was restored. His 
father paid his debts, and his mother blessed him 
on his return, now a changed man. Some from 
tho House of Correction became earnest workers 
in tho Society; scores from the gutter and tho 
prison became useful and honorable citizens, until 
over a thousand persons professed a change of 
heart. 

Thcso meetings were profitable in various ways j 
they were self-supporting; they paid the pastot 
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his salary ; thoy furnished laborers for tho Bonov- 
olent Sowing Circlo, and teachers for tho Night- 
school; thoy were a shield to tlio young; thoy 
prevented crime ; protected life and proi>erty ; 
they moralized and regenerated society ; they woro 
profitable here, to say nothing of the ** hereafter." 
They were the cheapest and purest of all recre- 
ations. *'Sing unto tho Lord, O ye his saints I " 
— None but the pure in heart can enjoy them ; 
therefore) their tendency is to elevate the life and 
soul. 

The City Fathers found the grant a cheap 
police investment, for the prevention of crime. 
Piety that pays, is worth something. To reform a 
vicious and idle man, whose family is dei>eudent 
on charity, saves the public the time and the wages 
of the man, — saves fifteen dollars a week. Such 
salvation pays. To educate two or three hundred 
boys evenings, and relorm them while they are 
earning their own living on the streets, saves tho 

• 

State one hundred dollars per day, or filly thou- 
sand dollars a year. Such salvation pays. Vol- 
luitocr teachers, with moral suasion, battling 
against sin and ignorance, are more likely to suc- 
ceed than hired oiHoials, with whip and lash, in 
public institutions. Besides, reforms, to be gen- 
uine, must be voluubiry, and in the face of temp- 
tation. Boys must learn to resist while the bait 
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is before them. There is no virtiio in fasting 
where tliere is nothing to cat. Plants in hot- 
houses won't stand the storm. Churclies are 
cheaper than jails. Congregating boj^s in public 
institutions vitiates them ; evil predominates. By 
huddling fire-brands together, you increase tlio 
flame. Christianity individualizes ; despotism cen- 
tralizes. Away with despotism I it is costly. 

Baptisms were generally solemnized at South 
Boston Harbor; the gatherings numbered many 
thousands, and were very impressive. The sing- 
ing added much to the interest. 

All denominations were friendly to the Mission. 
Exchanges were made with Dr. Neale, Dr. Blag- 
den, Dr. Manning, Dr. Webb, Dr. Dexter, Dr. 
Kirk, Bishop Haven , and others. Women were not 
slow in coming to the aid of the Church. Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and many 
other female philanthropists filled the pulpit. 

Now came another difficulty, the most serious 
of all : I was not ordained, being simpl}' a licensed 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Conference would not ordain me, uidess I gave 
the Mission into the hands of the Methodists. 
They sbited that Father Taylor's influence had been 
exerted for the Unitarians rather than for the Meth- 
odists. They wanted no more such experiments. 
Not being ordnined, I could neither administer the 
18 
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Baoramont, nor soloiunizo inarringcs. What was 
to be done ? 

My friends advised mo, by all means, to keep 
independent. I joined with Rev. Iliram Alaiiison, 
of New York City, and culled a Confei'ciice of 
seven Independent Methodist churches, and that 
Confei*ence ordained me. Thus I became pastor 
of the fii*st Independent Methodist church of Bos- 
ton. The church is Congregational in government. 
Baptist as respects immersion, and Metliodist in 
doctrine and mode of worsliip. 

The night-school increased imtil it numbered 
from three to four hundred. Twenty volunteer 
teachers attended each night. We enlivened our 
routine by exhibitions, on which occasions Oov- 
enior Andrew, the Mayor of the City, Rev. Mr. 
Waterston, Judge Russell, Mr. Philbrick, Dr. 
Wetlierbee, Dr West, Dr. Warren, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and other celebrated gentlemen addi*essed 
the l>oys. The boys had a chance to speak on the 
same platform wilh these notables, — now a news- 
boy, now a Mayor ; — now a coal-picker, now the 
School Superintendent; now a boot-shiner, and 
now Wendell Phillips. They appreciated the im- 
portance of the occasion, and were determined to 
do their best. 

Many of the boys graduated with honors, ai,t* 
have since made their mark in the world; t?iry 
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may bo found practising law, in stores, printing- 
offices, and other hononiblo occupations. Tbo 
model hero of the school was Ned Novins, whoso 
lifo was published in connection with " Street Life 
in Boston." This book created a tremendous 
furore. Boston alone exhausted the first edition , 
twenty thousand copies wero sold the first year. 
Its success induced the production of the present 
work. 

A portion of the dialogtic of this book was 
rcprosented by the boys of the school in Boston, 
Lowell, and other places. At Tremont Temple, 
it created great enthusiasm. The boys depicted the 
scene to the very life, and drew forth many a sym- 
pathizing tear. One gentleman was so delighted, 
he at once gave $20 lo the school ; others gave 
presents to all who took part in the performance. 
Among the scenes represented were Ned's arrest, 
his heart-rending appeal to go to his poor sick 
mother ; Mag Murphy's animosity against Ned, the 
court-scene, his vindication and acquittal, and the 
death of Ned's mother in Orange Lane. I lec- 
tured also on the same subject, and obtained con- 
siderable funds for the Mission. 

Sixteen hours a day, however, of continual labor 
in night-school, Church and Mission work for the 
poor, relieved by but little sleep, finally pros- 
Iraled nio. My lungs gave way, and I was brought 
to death's door. 
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On Sunday, Juno 15, 18G2, Twos advertised to 
preach a funeral discourse on tite death of Mra. 
Julia Youngucel. After the advertisement had 
gone forth, I was attacked with hemorrhage of the 
hmgs, and could not preach ; Rev. Afr. IloUand 
took my phice. While the audience was gathered 
in the chapel, a beautiful white dove came flitting 
into the room, flying about tlie clmpol, over tlio 
seats and over the pulpit, then halting as if it had 
a mossnge to communicate ; it allowed itself to be 
caught without resistance. Except a few spots 
beneath its beak, which hung like jewels about its 
neck, it .was of pure snowy whiteness, witliout a 
stain upon it« fleecy down, as if coming from a 
land of ptu'ity with a message of mercy. Having 
tarried a day or two, it departed on its aerial mis- 
sion, foUpwed with the blessings of many a wor- 
shipper. Some of the audience became alarmed, 
thinking this bird a harbinger of death. 

The preacher told them it was a happy omen of 
my recovery. 

"Ilail, holy dove I patriarchal bird I messenger 
from the spirit world I From what dream-land 
hast thou come, and what is thy message? I take 
thee to be a messenger of mercy, entering the win- 
dow of our ark, bearing the olive-bnuich of Peace. 
Welcome, holy courier I May tliy advent be hailed 
with delight 1 may the meinbei's of this church bo 
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jM5accful and dovo-liko I In doing good, may their 
speed be as the wings of a dove I When conten- 
tions come, may they floe from them as a dovo 
from the voracious hawk I May this dovo, as the 
dovo that attended John*s bai)tism in Jordan, bo 
accompanied with a holy nnction from on high I 
^lay the baptism of the Holy Gliost come with its 
advent, remain with its exit I May blessings como 
as a clond, and as doves, to onr windows I " 

A baptism of wonderfnl power came to tlio 
rhnrch with thnt dove; all Iionrts w«»ro stirred. 
The Mission never before w:is so faithful in Chris- 
tian labor, never so thoughtfnl of their pastor. 
'Iliongh not allowed to converse with, or even seo 
nic, their kind tokens of remembrance were niipro- 
cedcntcd. Bouqncts, jellies, comfits, and every- 
thing that warm, lovhig hearts could suggest, wcro 
freely tendered me. Oh ! how united were they I 
What a noble band I What devoted followera 
of Christ I Nearly nil of the pastors in the city 
tendered their services to till my pulpit. I 
never knew how deep I was in the hearts of the 
people, till sickness laid me low. 

" Out once more. — Once more T venture in the 
streets to taste the balmy air. Once more I feel 
the clear beam of sunshine. It is refreshing to 
my soul, its golden rays gleam with hope upon 
nij pale cheek. Oh, how salubrious is this bracing, 
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buoyant air I Oh, how swoot is the light of GoiVfl 
honvouly mya I Hope darts on thoir beams. IIow 
oxhilaniting the breath of flowers. It comes to 
me on the zephyr's wing, filled with the aroma of 
Paradise. How cheering the song of birds I On 
wings of joy they sing their matin songs, pmising 
God in the.fi*ee air of heaven. I have been caged, 
confined. Once more I ascend these stairs, to 
minister at the altar and gi*eet the face of friend. 
Sacred stairs I Never were steps to Jewish tlirone 
more holy. And never was Jewish altar in Jew- 
ish sanctnary more hallowed than this pulpit. 
Glorious pulpit I where the majesty of the Divine 
presence has been felt, where the Divine image has 
been displayed through the Word, and where the 
glory of the Shechinah has shone forth. Tomcithas 
been the fleet charger, fired by the spirit that has 
borne mo to many victories. It seems to welcome 
me as one that knows its master. It speaks and 
says, 'Welcome to the courts of the liord, wel- 
come to the Temple of David.' 

"Once more I stand before my own dear peo- 
ple. Your faces ap[)ear lovely ; they speak in 
language divine. Your warm greetings welcome 
me as a friend from a far couutr3\ Your counte- 
nances are imaged on my heart, they have been 
pictures for my sick-room reveries ; (hey have 
awakened longings in my soul, and have hung in 
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Bwect recollections in Iho gallery-cbainber of my 
incmory. Your features have played before mo 
like fairy forms in tbe castles of enchantment. 
They bave seemed to say, 'Tbe Lord bless you I 
maj' Heaven smile upou you I' Lo, now tboy look 
in loveliness upon me, tbey pity my weakness, 
tbcy smile wiib bope ; they sbmo on the sympa- 
thetic waters of my soul like tbe round full moon 
on glnssy lake in the evening of summer. Tbe 
tnmsiiarent features of my soul drink in all the 
iiidiauro of your love. The boating of my heart 
liiids nn echo in yours. As the silent watching 
stars Ibat in tbe lone midnight hour beam through 
the Avindow of the sick-room, watching, yet fear- 
ful to disturb, so bave been the tender eyes of 
your affection, gazing upon my weakness, fearful 
to speak. As rosy Spring comes leaping over the 
bills with hands full of flowers, so have your foot- 
ste[)S entered my room and filled the bouse with 
odors of the lily, the daffodil, and the rose. As 
golden summer comes laden with delicious fruit, 
so 3^our hands have brought the luscious stores of 
a tropic clime. Ah I the cUmate in which they 
grew is not warmer than are your own warm 
hearts." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

White Dove eontinued. — Death of Mrs. Julia Youngnoel. — 
SiclL-choinbcr. — Angel Wutchcr. — Ilcr Sparkling Eye, a 
Qem from Ocean Wave. — Marriage. — Life Kiiiked and 
Lost. — Dying like a Dove. — Farewell, White Dove. — 
Heaven's Commissioner 1 holy hird, farewell I 




ELL mo, swoet bird I Hast tboii not 
como from tho silent city of tho dead? 
the ceiiietorial shades? tho green grave 
of the departed? Hast thou not a mes- 
sage from tlie 8[)irit worUI? hast thou not a word, 
a token, a sign from Julia? Connng with tity 
fair neck loaded with pearls, hast thou not sonic 
memento, some sweet memorial from her? 

If thou hast, there is one who will receive it. 
There he sit-s ; his head is bowed, his face is cov- 
ered, and his hands are lilled with falling tears. 
He sees not the nndtitude around him, he hears Jio 
voice but hers. Her dying cadences still echo in 
his ear as from a spirit land ; he can hear no other 
sound. Ah I these are times that try his faith in 
God. There he sils, bowed, bereft, pining, com- 
fortless, and lone. Hast Ihou not some cheering 
sign? some comforting word? A word, a look, a 
thought, a sign from Julia, would be worth more 
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to him tlum a kingdom. Speak ! fair bird ; oh, 
speak a won! from behind the enrtnin ! Is it well 
with her? is it to be well with this her child? 
Does she think of homo? and does she pity that 
broken heart there? Home! sweet home, how 
changed I There once the weary spirit fonnd an 
asylnm of rest ; tliere a refuge from intruding 
care, and there a quiet haven for tlie sea-tossed 
bark of life. Homo was the end of his toil, the 
goal, the Mecca of the heart, where devoted pil- 
grim found a shrine for his o fieri n;>:<*' Now, alas ! 
that shrine is broken, and desolation reigns. 
Every shadow darts a gloom, every sound strikes 
terror, and every iissocialion speaks of death. 
The vacant garments, in their shadowy wrinkles 
at eventide, whispiu* in the twilight air, as the 
breath of lier whose noble heart once beat beneath 
their costl}' folds. The vacant room and chair, and 
drawer and toilet speak, and the empty couch cov- 
ered with hcrown handiwork has a voice that no writ- 
ten language can express. A world of thought is 
centred in that couch, a world of bliss and of grief. 
In marble whiteness, pure as her own \mro. heart, 
it had borne the heads of their wedded love, and 
thrown the pillow of its downy arms beneath their 
breathing features, as if conscious of the treas- 
ures it bore, while Heaven showered upon them 
its Hclectest benedictions. Now, alas ! it stands 
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Tlioro ho sits, the hrulcgroom of one short 
year. 

Ho had not sought her, hut found her sent of 
Heaven, as an Angel of Mercy, a free-will offering 
upon the albir of self-consocnilion for his recovery 
in the dark hour of sickness. When the plague 
was raging in this city, she heard of an exemplar}'' 
young man sick in this a foreign land. He wiu) 
sick with a pestilence. All did shun the house, 
even ministers stood aloof, and I must confess 
that I was one of them. But a modest yoimg 
woman, of fair countenance and amiable mien, 
had more courage and devotion than anointed 
hishops. She had learned the foreign tongue, she 
could speak the comforting word, and she addressed 
hei-sclf to the task. She broke through every 
barrier, braved all danger, and, inhaling the breath 
of infection, she threw herself at the feet of the 
sufferer. Like a spirit did she enter that sick- 
room, nnd Avith noiseless, fairy footsteps, like the 
wing of a seraph, did she flit before his fevered 
brain. As angels encamp round about them that 
fear the Lord, and as Mercy bends in tears over 
the good, so slic guarded the bedside of that 
troubled heart. Her voice was the music of hope 
to his disconsolate ear, sounding in his own ver- 
naculnr. Jt came as from a far country, with 
the sweet sound of home ringing in his ear. The 
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opoii candoi* of her fiill-bcnining oyo told liiiu ho 
*had a friend. Upon her soft, wunn arm slic pillowed 
his aching head, when she brought the untidoto to 
his lips, and prayed as sho presented the bitter 
drug. Sho bent over him in pity, and in prayer, 
like a rainbow of hope over the dying. Then, 
with tender lily hands, sho smoothed his pillow, 
laved his brow, parted the locks of his*angnish, 
and, gazing on his answering features, she rested 
in hope for his recovery, like Faith on a monu- 
ment. Her heart was stirred to pity. A myste- 
rious power had led her to that sick-room, and a 
mysterious influence now came over her that sho 
could not comprehend. 

When silence reigned in the vigils of the night, 
and none but spirit voices were heurd, sho felt, 
sho knew not why, her heart going out in pity, in 
a manner that she could not restrain. As the sen- 
tinel stars, passing on their beat through tho 
heavens, stole through tho window, and glanced 
upon her lair check, they jsaw her not only walch- 
ing, but weeping. Why did sho weep? Sho 
knew not herself. Her big heart was swelling 
and ovei-flowing, but by what power, and for what 
cause, she could not tell. As if penetrating the 
mysterious future, antl solving the problem of her 
destiny, her large, round, lustrous eye Avas lixed 
on shadowy vacancies; then turning her thoughts 
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on timt cliiltl of boitow, slill slio wept. From, 
pitying and consoling slio Imcl Iciirncd to love. 
Ah 1 little did that young man know what love was 
silently beating in tlic maiden's hcaii;. At last she 
confessed her passion, and ho loved her in returui 
with a grateful heart. Heaven had ordained their 
fate ; no man can resist Fate's decrees ; their eyes 
mot in mntu:i1 admiral ion, and ihoy becimio one. 

NowbIic had an object for living, — a purpose, a 
motive for action. She had ventmed her iittlo 
bark out on a sea of sorrow, and had plucked up 
a gem. All pnssionately, and hopefully, from its 
turbid waters, she had fished up a pearl that was 
all her own. For years she had lived, as "flowers 
bloom in deserts, Avith none to inhale the exuber- 
ance of their odors. Iler life had been a waste, 
an aimless vacuity, neither giving nor receiving 
the pleasures for which social beings were created. 
Heaven is not a place of solitude, and holiness of 
character is not perfected in seclusion. 

When they were joined in holy wedlock their 
little homo became a paradise. Love was solo 
king ; all other passions and faculties bowed to it ; 
its beck drew audience, its look was but to com- 
mand, and to its willing sceptre was yielded uni- 
versal obedience. As planets in their orbits move 
passively and harmoniously around their common 
centre, so, in the orbit of God's eternal decrees, 
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as sweetly nud liarmouiously ns the imwrittoii 
music of tlio spheres tlioy moved round love'd 
coutnil orb, and drew light from its sua. Tlio 
four rivers of Pumdise were not purer or mo 1*0 
transparent tlian the How of their spirits, and the 
warbling stmins of Pison and Gihon's sti*canis, 
dashing over sands of bdellium, gold, and onyx 
stone, were not sweeter than the voice of their 
tender hearts. And the attendant angels on Crea- 
tion's early pair were not more solicitous and atten- 
tive than they were to each other's wants. But, 
alas 1 death once entered Paradise, and death might 
enter this holy bower. These hearts were too 
pure, too happy, too closely united to live together 
long in this cruel, heart-severing world. 

It is midnight at that quiet home. The IViblo 
has been read, the evening hymn sung, and prayer 
ofTered, each pr.aying for a blessing upon the 
other's heart. Now balmy Sleep has spread its 
assuaging wing over that halcyon couch, and weav- 
ing its meshes of soft oblivion over their i*etiring 
senses, at last has locked them in its sweet em- 
brace. Yet there is a murmur in the ripples of 
sleep. Lo 1 on that white pillow and that ivory 
couch, whore the clear full moon pours down upon 
the features of that sleeping i)air its liglit of gokl, 
and topaz, and ametliyst, baptizing them Avith tho 
flood of its subdued and variegated beams, there 
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uro 80011 lonrs pouring f(»rlli, nnil on llio broatli of 
that fair heart thorc conios a sigh ; Rho is dreaming I 
Portcntious forchoilings torrify her visions, and 
slie awakes in tears. She prints tlio warm kiss upon 
liis shimbering check, and wakes him witli the 
dasli of her scalding tears. ''Charles,'* she said, 
"Charles, I fear I shall die, and not live 1 What will 
you do when I am gone ? " 

'*Ahl Julia, say not so," he cried; ** you will 
live; you must live; you cannot, — you shall not 
die.'' 

And with consoling voice he poured a flood of 
comforting words in her aching oar, and with ten- 
dor hand he smoothed back lior briny locks, as ho 
piHowed her head upon his boating heart, but all 
in vain : her horn- had come, — they had slept their 
last conjugal sleep. She died as her Saviour died ; 
she gave her life for ilie life of another. And uU 
she asked in return, was to be remembered. 

•'Show my infant tliis picture," said she, •*and 
when he is old enough, tell him it is the picture of 
his mother." Tlien, thanking God that she bad 
given a son to bear the image and the name of 
tliat husband to future gcnemtions, she died as 
calmly as sinks the setting sim, growing more 
splendid in its expanding disk, and, shining with 
a more mellow light as the heat of the day is past, 
it prints it-s farewell rays of peace and hope upon 
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the cloiuU, and hill-tops, and lull church-Bpii*08, 
then shiks to rise in a brighter sky, and shine in 
another world. 

She had lived mueh in little space. Years had 
been crowded into weeks, and montlis into days. 
The cup of her pleasure was full to ovei*flowing, 
and she took it almost at a draught. Yet she 
would not have it otherwise ; she would not eke 
out a miserable existence in solitude and sclflsh- 
ness, for fear of meeting the perils tis well as the 
pleasures of connubial life. No I she vcntui*c(l 
upon the trip, sailed a swift voyage of enchant- 
ment, and, as (jod had decreed it to be short, she 
was submissive. Ahl liberal soul I Always gen- 
erous 1 generous in living, and generous in dying. 
She was dove-like in purity, dove-like in gentle- 
ness, dove-like in afTcction, and uncomplainingly, 
without a miu'uuu*, dove-like she died. She died, 
leaving a pledge of that one year's happiness tell- 
ing the father what a dream he had passed through, 
and with its little blue eye and pnittling talk, and 
mother-like features, reminding the father of one 
who had first ventured her life for him, and then 
sacrificed it for the child. 

When little Julius is grown up, and reads these 
words, let him remember the generosity of that 
noble mother. May her life, that is already imaged 
on bis heart, be as the seeds of fioweriug and 
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ilccayiiig beauty, gorminating with iiicronsin^ vigor 
ami fragrance over the grave of the parent stoclc ; 
may his temper and passions bo dove-like ; though 
bo have no motlicr's arms to teach liim tlie passion 
of love, and no mother's breast to lean upon for 
its nourishment, may the principle imparted by' 
her grow spontaneously into the ripe, blooming 
fruit of dove-like tenderness and love I 

Farewell, While Dove I Thy advent still re- 
mains a mystery, the unintelligible roll of thy 
proi)hecy is yet a sealed book. Time only can 
reveal its pnrport. Shrouded in the impenetrable 
mist of the unknown future it lies hid, and with it 
nil our destinies. If thou earnest to warn me of 
danger, thou camcst too late ; the blow was struck, 
I had already fallen. But thy coming has been a 
comfort to me, an object of sweet meditation, 
whereon I could rest my weary thoughts in time 
of weakness and seclusion. My dark imagination 
has been borne by the inspiration of thy buoyant 
wing into regions of brightness and felicity^ 
Thou hast been a comfort to me in the wakeful 
midnight hour ; thy coming has been as a friend 
from a far country. I have laid the weight of my 
dark thoughts upon thee, as a hand is laid upon tho 
shoulders of a friend. I have embraced thee with 
tho arms of my aOcction, as I would hang upon 
the nock of a brotlicr. And not in vain have I 
10 
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confided in thco. Tliou Imst boruo my weary, 
drooping spirits up fi'oni tlie Blougli of melancholy 
and grief, to tlio realms of light and hope. la 
imagination thou hast stood upon my sleepless pil- 
low, and watched hy my side, like the fabled bird 
of Jove. So mysterious was thy coming at that 
eventful hour, it seemed almost probable that thou 
hadst been sent to convey my spirit home. Yet I 
still live. Thy wing seemed like the wing and the 
ball engraven over the gate of eternity ; thy pres- 
ence and departure, like the wing by the hour- 
glass, denoting the flight of time. 

Thy whiteness has been a comfort to me ; that 
my soul were as pure I O that I was as pui*o as 
the eider-down of thy spotless breast 1 O that 
my accounts in judgment were as acceptable as 
thine I 

Thy coming to Boston has been like my own : 
alonestranger among arescrvedand distimt people. 
Some mysterious power sent theo, — perhaps the 
same that induced me to risk my all on the altar 
for suifering humanity. Alay thou be favored, as 
I have been, with friends. Though the outside of 
Boston seems cold, and the stranger is kept a long 
while knocking, yet within there are the fires of 
warm hearts, and stores of generous supplies. 
Soon, like thee, I go to the hills and wild woods 
of my native home. Like thee, may I bear good 
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tidings from this city of the Puritan Fathors. 
Like tlicc, I still linger, knowing it bettor for mo 
to go, but, with the warm susceptibilities of a ten- 
der heart, I still remain lingering, and loving to 
tarry. 

Farewell, kind Watcher! The night of my 
sickness, I trust, is far spent, the day-spring of 
health is rising, and the dawn of my hopes is at 
hand. Thou hast tarried, like the angel with Jacob, 
till the dawn of the day ; and thou dost not retire 
without leaving a blessing. Sweet have l)een the 
benedictions of thy visitation. In the lone cham- 
ber, when my lamp Avas burning low, amidst the 
shadows of the night, and the sleepless, restless 
hours of despondency, thou hast been my compan- 
ion and comforter. Sweet companion ! blessed 
comforter 1 fit companion for my weary thoughts 
in time of trouble. 

Now, with the parting shadows, thou ail going, 
like the wing of time. Thy wings are spread, 
thy flight is set ; one spriug, and I see thee no 
more. As a clond bonio upward thou dost 
ascend, till thou art parted from our view, never 
to be seen again. As the years before the flood, 
thou art gone. Like the single chance that fortune 
gives to the vigilant and the brave, thou makest 
but one visit, one oflcring. If we knew the exact 
purport of thy mission, wo would act at onco. 
Ihit time must unravel tho mystery. 
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Again, swoot bird, in thy rccoding fligbt, fare« 
well I The intoi*e8t gathora as ibou art going ; tbe 
oye lingers upon tbee, tbe memory retains tboo. 
and tbougbts follow tbeo witb increasing solicitude. 
Thou bast come to our cbapol, bringing tbe olive 
branch of peace. Emblem of our Mission ! witb 
thee we bear peace and good-will towards men. 
May tbe wing of our charities spread wider by the 
lesson we learn from thee I May many an orphan 
and Avidow be blessed by resting under tbe shadow 
of our wing 1 May tlie worshippers in our chapel 
ever be peaceful and dove-lilce 1 May thy wings, 
hovering over our altars, be as the wings of the 
cherubim over the mercy-scat 1 Holy bird, adieu 1 
May thy future be peaceful and happy ! Dilay the 
band that feeds thee be kind to thee, may the eye 
that sees thee admire thee, and may tbe fingers 
that cai*ess thee treat thee tenderly I A blessing 
on thy advent and exit I Bird of purity 1 bap- 
tismal type of the eternal spirit, like a spirit bast 
thou come, and like a spirit hast thou gone. 
Chosen bird, prophetic bird of promise, sacriticial 
bird, redemption fee of the Carpenter's Son, — 
the Son of Mary 1 The poor man's offering, com- 
ing to the poor man's meeting to sympathize with 
the poor man's preacher in the time of his atHic- 
tion I — Heaven's commissioner I holy bird, fare- 
well I 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

First Shot from Fort Bumpier,— Drill In Fmnklin Schoot- 
hojflc. — Bitter Pnrtliige. — Massnchiuclts First Itcgimi^ut. 
— Ilctum Homo. — Ovntlon. — Btory of NIcholiw B. Hnll.— 
Funcml Bcrvico. — His Mother at tlio lIoi>pi(nl. — Cries for 
"Wnterl wntcrl" — Wlinl luia tlic BoliUor (loncT— Wl«t 
iluill wo do for him t 

>^^ * HEN tlio fii-st shot fmin Foi-t Suiiii>(«r . 
(j\'Sii^f)/3 wns licAi'd, mill tlio wnr I)roko out, iwrt 
^' t)((lll ^'^ *'"' Franklin School Building wna 

I ^ V\ uflcil iw ft rccriii ting-room ; tlio religious 
meeting was in ono room, tlio iiiglit-^eliool in tlio 
otlicr rooms, mid soldiers were drilling ovcr-liend, 
for the war. Tho trump I timnp I of the soldier, 
mill tlic jar of tho grounding of nnns, shook tho 
house. Tho solcniiiitics of our meetings, how- 
ever, were not disturbed l>y tho mui'tiiit sounds, 
but mthcr incrcnscd. 

After the hattlc of Bull Kiih, tho tlioiight of 
cnrniigc, nnd of thoso who lind gono to tho wnr, 
and tlio iimiiy tliiit were dressed in mourning, 
widows nnd futherlcss, nil tended only to enliiinco 
tho interest of tho iiiecting. Tho Mnssnehii^ett^ 
First Ueglincnt, couimiimlcd hy Colonel Cowdiii, 
iii.idc thisplncc their hcnd-qunrters. Theimiyiug 
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bands bccnnio familiarizod v/ii\\ tho muskets, 
knapsacks, and accoutrements of tlio soldiers. 
Tliei*e were many tearful partings, farewell 
l>enedictions, and prayers tendered to tho depart- 
ing father, brother, and son. Many a fond 
cmbnujo of husband, lover and brother — many 
a parting tear — were witnessed by these walls. 

At length the regiment returned, but with de- 
pleted ranks, in time to attend the fmieral of Private 
Nicholas S. Hall; Company I, who was wounded, 
by a ball in the spine, at Fair Oaks. The pro- 
cession was escorted by the regiment, and tho 
little carriage of the deceased, draped with cnipo 
and flags, drawn by his pony, with empty seat, 
followed the hearse. 

Some two years he had lingered in decline. 
His mother heaixl, by telegram, he was wounded, 
and fleeing to Washington, found him in tho 
Stone IlospiUd. Her boy was alive, and that 
was all. Tho fatigues of the journey from tho 
field, the exposure on the way, the oppressive 
heat, and tho nature of tho wound, all had 
brought him near to his grave. His mind was 
wandering, for he had been slupeiied with 
narcotics to prevent his groans from disturbing 
his fellows. 

Like an infant she watched him, pitied him, 
and loved him. His petulancy, his nervousness, 
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his j)ccvi8lmcss and frctfulness, wore not from 
liiui — her kincl-hcarteil boy — they were from 
liis disease. She everlooUed them all, and pitied 
him the more for his Bufferings. It was not 
a tjisk, but a glorious privilege to watch by his 
side and administer to his wants. A mother 
forget her son? No, never 1 Now he was twitch- 
ing with the jerk of the nmbulance, now he was 
in the midst of the battle, and rushing to the 
(charge ; now he was in the hands of the enemy, 
calling for his comrades to rescue him; now ho 
was wounded, and left on the field; now he was 
dying, with no friend near. Oh ! the agony of 
both mind and body. One day he found a little 
quiet sleep, and fell into a gentle dream. He 
dreamed of home ; ho dreamed that he lay on a 
mother's couch, and his mother's hand lay upon 
his brow ; ho heard his mother's voice, he saw 
her image, then strove to reach out the hand to 
embrace her, but he coidd not move. lie awoke I 
it was not all a dream ; liis mother wds there, 
and pressing his brow. With opening, wonder- 
ing eyes, half awake and half asleep, and half 
deranged, ho gazed upon the image before him, 
whose dark eyes were looking down tearfully 
upon his face, — those tender, motherly features I 
— and a strange sensation came over him, as if 
recalling some indistinct image of the past. 
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• ^Nioholas,'* said aho, in gontle tone, **Nioho1ii8, 
i dont you know mo ? It is your motlier.'* 
: A$ Bhe smoothed hb hair and kissed his cheek, 
he gazed in wonder until he came to his senses. 
Then, with mingled emotions of gi*atitude and 
love, such OS a wounded soldier only can feel when 
thinking of mother and home, he exclaimed, in 
pathetic strains, ^ Oh, mother, is it you ? How 
did you get hei*e? I was thinking about you, 
mother. Oh, this cruel warl Where is Ilany? 
Is father dead? I'm afmid I slia'ii't get well, 
mother ; I sha'n't see sister £da any more." 

^ Don't say so, my son," slie said, as she turned 
away to weep, "you mtist get well ; I have come 
to watch by your side till you get better." 

"Have you, mother? Oh, how good it seems 
to see my mother I I have had no one to talk 
with me and pniy with me; will you stay with 
me, mother?" 

''Yes, my son, but you must not weep so; it 
will prove your death." 

"Oh, mother, I will not weep; I will keep 
quiet; I will not speak, if you will but stay." 

She promised to tarry, but the rules of "red 
tape" prevented her from remaining in the room. 
There were twelve patients there ; she otfcred to 
nurse them all if she could but remain. This 
was not allowed ; but she could lodge in an upper 
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room of the same building. She lodged there, 
but could not sleep. Thoughts of her sou 
troubled her. She listened to every sound below. 
•• Nurse I nui*80 I please give mo some water I " 
The nurse was asleep, for he had watched there 
day and night. Again she heard the ciy, "Water I 
water ! Nurse, will you let me die within hear- 
hig of my mother?** 

That was Nicholas's voice. She sprang to her 
feet, slie broke into the room, she made herself 
a necessity, and watched by hi« side for two weeks, 
until lie was able to be brought home. 

At home he recovered so far as to ride out, 
but the excitement caused by the return of his 
regiment, with his two brothers, prostmtcd him. 
Ohl scenes and suflbrings, and okl battles, passed 
before his mind ; the poor, weak boy fell at the 
very thought of his former dangers. His mother 
said to him, "You are not going to leave us, are 
you, Nicholas?" 

"Not quite yet, mother, I must go by and 
by." 

The day but one before he died, I talked with 
him about his hope ; he smiled, and said he felt 
himself forgiven, and ready to go. On the 
morning of his death he called Harry, who had 
just returned from tlie war, to his side, and grasp- 
ing him by the hand, said, "Harry, I am going; 
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I want you to stnud by mo as you did at Fair 
Oaks. Stand by mo, my brother !" Aud ho stood 
by him to the lost. 

It is a beautiful Saturday evening of Juno. 
The dying soldier lies in his chamber, breathing 
shorter and shorter, with Harry, and Edward, 
and Eda, and mother by his side. The bells of 
the various factories are striking the knell of the 
week. The men are bemg paid off, the streets 
uro full of returning workmen. The bills of tho 
week arc being scUled, children are preparing 
for tho Sabbatli, serVants are receiving Iheir 
wages, clerks are dismissed, and all the weary 
of mankind are looking for a day of rest. Sweet 
rest 1 rest for tho laborer and the soldier. Tho 
sun is setting in the Western horizon in a sea of 
crimson and gold. As its departing rays burst 
on tho chinuioy-top of Iho adjoining building, 
the dying man (>i)cns his eyes and gazes upon 
their changing hues ; then sinking back upon his 
pillow, as if passing away with the setting sun, ho 
closeshidown cv<!S, and witlioiitapain, ora groan, 
or a struggle, like a sleeping infant settling into 
its mother's arms, he falls into the arms of his 
Saviour, and sleeps the sleep that knows no 
waking. His two little pet robins in their cago 
died the same evening, and tho house of suflering 
became the chamber of death. 
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IIo has fought his last battle, his weary marches 
are over, the bugle will not wake him, nor the 
drum-beat startle him from his quiet rest. No 
more will he stand on picket-guard and pace the 
dreary iiours of the night ; no more stand in the 
thickest of the fight, till the fatal bullet reaches 
its mark. No more ask Death to relieve him from 
pain ; he has fought the good fight, and gone to 
his reward. The ball has at hist accomplished its 
work, — the ball which he carried to his grave, 
(treat have been iiis suflerings ; his was the sub- 
limity of agony : lie died daily ; he died a hundred 
deaths in one. The ball in the spinal marrow 
had broken the nervous connection, and his lower 
limbs were palsied and perishing ; but there was 
sympathy enough between the parts to produce 
the severest pnin. Life hung like a needle on a 
pivot, with the pole of the needle pointing 
towards tlie grave. The least deviation shook 
the compass like an aspen leaf. The least noise, 
a breath of wind, the damp dew, or changes of 
weather, or signs of approaching stonn, filled his 
marrow with rheum, and threw him into trepi- 
dations and convulsions. When first broudit 
home, his shrieks alarmed the whole neighborhood. 
Eyes wept in pity in distant dwellings, and 
hearts shuddered at their own windows as they 
cont(»mplated the crueUi(»s of war. Nothing 
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could abate tlio pain but an injection of nraonic 
and chloi-oform, to kill the noi-ye. This produced 
quiet for a few hours, but was destroying life. 
Yet he clung to earth, and light, and life, and 
when quiet came it seemed to him a heaven. lie 
looked on the flowers, and the green fields, and 
desired to roam the carpeted earth again. lie 
saw the boys angling, and wished to be baiting 
his hook. When able to be carried put in his 
little carriage, his gnititudo know no bounds. 

Great was his mollification when he found that 
he could never walk again. He must forever drag 
his lifeless limbs along like a creeping infant. 
His manhood was gone ; ho could no nioi*o walk 
erect, and lift up his face to heaven, and say, ^ I am 
a man.** He was mortified to think that in his 
helplessness hc' might everywhere be in the way. 
Indeed, he seemed in the way when he went out, 
in the way of passing rooUlcps, and his ciirriago 
was in the way of the teams and cars of the street. 
Ho would be in the way at public gatherings, at the 
social board, and on festival occasions, and in the 
way at church ; therefore he never entered church. 
When his regiment returned with the honors that 
Boston gives to her doloudors, ho would have given 
all he had in the world to stand up with them in 
Faneuil Hall, at the ovation for their reception. 
Then, most of all, he felt his humiliation. Oh ! 
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that he had been shot in the neck, or limb, or 
breast, — anywhere if ho could but walk. He 
parted with his newlj* -arrived comrades at the door, 
after followijig them in the procession ; then he 
drove home, and wept like a child. He wept, and 
sobbed, and groaned as if his heart would break, 
when ho thought of that festal hour, and of his 
abject condition. This was the climax of his sor- 
row, and nearly ended his life. 

Peace bo to tlio aslies of the wounded soldier 
who has i*elurned homo to die I Green bo the turf 
above him I Hallowed be his grave ! Let tender 
hands smooth the mormd, let sympathizing fingers 
carve the name upon the stone I Let sweetest 
flowers be planted on tlio grave ; let them bear in 
their fragrant odora the incense of a country's 
gratitude ! Let the rising beams of Morning, all 
i-adiaut with Christian hope and promise, salute 
the tomb, and let the parting rays of Evening smile 
with a sweet "good-night" as they reluctantly 
decline from the shadows of one who has fallen in 
defence of his countrv I 

L3t a bereaved, widowed mother bend over it 
with gushing tears and pmyci*s, petitioning God 
for grace to submit to the stern decrees of war I 
Let the dewy tear-drops of Evening fall with her 
tears ; let the starry lamps of Heaven watch as she 
has watched by his bed-side during tlio lono hours 
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of uight I Let tlio breezes of Evening, as they 
whistle through the mournful pines, iu wniHng 
dirges of sorrow, ki^is the tomb where the hero lies 1 
Let youthful footsteps approach it with future 
promise, bearing floral oflerings of gi*atitude for 
generations yet unborn ! Lot the bent form of 
Honor, loaded with the weiglit of years, come ut 
last, and do reverence 1 Let the fugitive pilgrims 
of Liberty bow the knee by its side, and thank 
Heaven for such men I Lot them swear by tlio 
tomb that this blood shall not be spilled in vain I 
Let meek-eyod Patience perch upon the cold, 
inanimate stone, and wait for victory I 

The soldier has been a wall of lire round about 
us, and the glory in our midst. His breast has 
stood between us aud danger, and received the 
shots intended for us and our children. A fiery 
palisade of living, breathing breastworks has 
extended from the Totomac to the Itio (jimndo. 
Ho has set valor at a premium, made our lives 
precious, homes secure, proi)erty safe, government 
free. Hag honored ; he has wiped out our disgnico 
with his own blood ; he has shown that we love 
our coimtry, and can light for it ; that Uepubliciin- 
ism is the strongest ; it can light harder, and raise 
more men and mouoy, than any other government. 
Ho has established our glory among the dynas- 
ties of the world. All we have, and are, and 
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hope for lis a nation, wc owe, uudcr God, to liini. 
If there ever was a being under heaven ivhoin 1 
could adore, it is tho soldier. His scars are next 
to tiioso of my Saviour ; liis brow weara tho thorny 
crown of Care, his groans awaken my gi'ief, his 
bloody sweat stirs the depth of my pity, his bro- 
ken limbs remind me of what would have been 
the broken pillars of our government without him. 
There is no nnisic to me like tho clump, clump, 
clump, of the soldier's crutches. As he passes by 
n)e 1 feci like bowing my head in roverenco, and 
saying to myself, " There goes tho man to whom I 
owe u)y liberties." 

Wo will welcome him to the hospitalities of our 
homes, and will share with him, if need be, our last 
crust ; our children shall reverence him ; offices of 
trust shall bo granted him ; if he have but ono 
arm to fill the place, that arm shall receive double 
wages ; his family shall be at case and affluence ; 
his widow shall feel proud of her position, and his 
children, with the mantle of his honor falling upon 
them, shout with pride and exultation, — '^My 
father was a soldier, sir ! " 

Massachusetts First Regiment, — oh, bravo 
men I veterans of three years' sei^vice I Shattered 
remnant of nearly two thousand men, maimed, 
scarred, bronzed I heroes of thirty battles I wel- 
come, tlirico welcome, homo I You have returned 
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m timo to pay your conmulos Iho honors of a Chris- 
tian burml. Welconio to tlio sanctuary of God I 
welcome to our hearts ! Merciful Ileaveu has 
shielded you iu the hour of battle ; God» and your 
own right arms, have been your defence ! Honor 
crowns each brow ; glory perches on your stiuul- 
ard; your tattered ensign speaks of victory. 
Valiant, self-sacrificing, devoted men 1 You en- 
listed before enormous bounties were oflerod. 
Patriotism called, and you led the van. First 
Regiment of the United States to enlist for three 
years I Second to pass through Baltimore I First 
in habits of •cleanliness I first in brigade inspec- 
tion I first in sending homo your allotment-money I 
fii*st to be deployed as skirmishers 1 first to stand 
at the point of the wedge in the van of the fight, 
and fewest to die in camp ! Many have died, but 
they have died with honorable wounds, facing the 
foe. OHicors of other regiments have complained 
that Colonel Cowdin needlessly exposed his men. 
If so, how is it that you love yom* old commander 
so well? How is it that so few were biken pris- 
oners ? Is it not more glorious to die with honor- 
able wounds than to rot in the corruptions of the 
camp? By the morale of your men you havo 
driven back the pestilence which is more destruc- 
tive than battle. Let wives, mothers, and sisters 
be proud ; let Boston do honor to the returning 
brave. 
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Many, alas I have not returned. Many lie in 
niiniarked gmves. Their bodies are far away, but 
their spirits are here, still clinging to their colors. 
Tlicre I see Major Chandler, the gentleman and 
the scholar; there Lieut. Gill, Lieut. Harris, aud 
tiieit) the pure-miiided Lieut. Mandeyille, and 
tlicre a list of dead outnumbering the living. 
They sleep, but their spirits wake ; they watch our 
movements, and smile to think they are not for- 
gotten by their comrades and friends in this day's 
Horvlccfi. Hallowed names I noblo maiiyrs I Never 
lo be forgotten so long as Blackburn's Fordj York- 
town, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks and Malvern Hill 
arc rendered immortal by their deeds I 
90 
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CnAPTEE XXX. 

Address to Returned Soldiers.— Tablets to tUo TJnrcturocd.— 
Christiaa Soldier. —Personal Coallicts. —Every Man to bo 
engaged. — More Privates, less OlBcers. — Martial I^on- 
guage. — Call for Yoliiutcers. — Position of the Enemy. — 
Strength, yet Inaction of our Forces. — Latter-day Warfare. 
— Better Times coming. 




IIE following address was delivered to llio 
soldiers of our congregation who had re- 
turned from the war. Many had drilled 
hero, and enlisted in this building, and 
thence departed direct to the field. Upon their 
return, ovations of welcome were given them, 
while sweet memories were revived of the unrc- 
turning brave. 

Wo had no building of our own in which lo 
erect tablets, but upon the Uiblcts of our hearts 
there were inscribed names and memories never 
to bo forgotten. 

Sermon tolieliirned Soldiers. — " Fight the good 
fight."— 1 Tim. vi. 12. "Soldiers of the cross I 
conscripts of h^'aven I let us talk a lillle about war. 
** Since it was declared that the seed of Ihe 
woman should bruise the serpent's head, there 
have been two antagonistic principles at variance 
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with each other, unci coutinimlly at war ; and what- 
ever peace-loving man may decree, and whatever 
peace-gathered conventions may resolve, it cannot 
be otherwise imtil the groat enemy of mankind is 
chained, and the kingdoms of tiiis world become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ. Thero- 
forc, to bring about these pcacefid times, wo are 
commanded, even by the (iod of Peace, to fight; 
are conunanded to 'quit ourselves like men.* 

**! am aware that the profession of aitns among 
the soldiers of the cross consists too much in 
name ; that many have a name to fight, who raise 
not a finger in battle. Many have lost their vigor, 
many have retired on parole, and many have 
deserted. Many oflicers, ceasing to do active ser- 
vice in camp, have repaired to splendid mansions, 
and appear only once a week, or on Sabbath mus- 
ter-days. They still retain their titles and emolu- 
ments, although they have thrown off the military 
dress, and have ceased to give out orders in mar- 
tial language. 

** Then, iiL the face of most appalling inroads 
upon our religion, and most dangerous incursions 
upon our faith, both the common soldiers and the 
commisioned officers are criminally delinquent. 
And although, on the first day of the week, mul- 
titudes are seen marching up to rendezvous, for 
exercise and drill, dressed in uniform perhaps, yet 
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tlioir dross nnd Ihoir drill iiulicato vory lilllo of 
iho bearing of u soldior. 

^ Wo aro to speak of peraonal conflicts in tlio 
inner life ; then of general warfare. Every man 
living is born to doubt, — to doubt God's Provi- 
dence, and especially His Revelation. Our first 
struggle is with unbelief. The weapons requisite 
ai*e study, meditation, and prayer. We doubt 
l)ecause we neglect the Word ; if we study at all, it 
is to criticise and condeum. But to study honestly, 
and allow the truth to reveal the corruption of our 
hearts, is far from our purpose. Therefore we 
are guilty in doubting, because we refuse the light. 
The ostrich, by hiding his head in tlie sand, does 
not evade the pursuer, and wo cannot avoid the 
judgments of God by closing our eyes against 
them. Then study the Word. If it be true, it is 
awfully true. 

*'Contoniplale this great theme : Has God reveal- 
ed His will to man ? Has man sinned? Is he guilty? 
What must be his punishment, especially if he 
refuses mercy ? Think upon it, and then pnvy over 
it. Prayer is the mighty battcring-iiim that breaks 
down the doors of unbelief. It is the lever that 
overturns the kingdom of darkness, — the key that 
unlocks the store-house of heaven. 

•* Then let our knees bo bent, our eyes turned 
npwaixls, and our hands raised to heaven for help. 
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Pray until darkness bo expelled. Watch the mov- 
ings of the Spirit ; watch and pray, and when you 
hear a ' sound of going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees, thou bostir yourself.' To prayer, then, O 
yo soldiers of Christ I to pmyor I Dow the knee. 
As soldiers in front ranks bend tho kneo to repel 
a charge, bow tho knee. Attontion, soldiers I 
Every man upon his knees, hands up, eyes raised, 
and knees bowed, waiting for your commission. 
Now riso and advance upon tho foe. Charge! 
charge 1 for Hho kingdom of heaven sufrei*cth 
violence, and tho violent tnke it by force.' 

•* Yo veterans fresh from Gettysburg, yo know 
what war is ; ye whoso empty sleeves, and crutohes, 
and maimed limbs toll of your prowess ; yo know 
a soldier's duly. How many battles have been lost 
because all tho mai-shalled foi*ces were not brought 
into action ? Tho Church fails because she does 
not employ half her resources. That church is 
tho most flourishing which can set all her membera 
at work, and that preacher tho most elTective who 
can give employment to the greatest number of 
laborei-s. A few olRcers in tho front ranks cannot 
do all tho fighting ; and a preacher and a few lead- 
el's, tho only ones to bo heard in meeting, will 
never conquer tho world. IVIeetings should be 
appointed in every nook and corner, — meetings 
enough to givo every professor, mule and female, 
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ail opportunity to speak. Then let them speak of 
experience ; old soldiera can toach the young best 
by experience, and Cliristian experience is the 
loudest preaching. Then come out from your hid- 
ing places, O ye banished saints I there is fighting 
to do I The private ranks must be filled ; fighting- 
men are needed, and not commissioned idlei*s; 
common soldiers must do the fighting. 

** Little spindles twist the yarn ; small gearing 
weaves the web ; little wheels move fastest, and 
are in closest affinity with the workmen. Then 
let us set the little wheels in motion ; let every 
one be in its place — a Svheel in the middle of a 
wlieel' — and lot every one have a connection 
with its fellow. All wheels are dead weights 
without a connection ; and Church members may 
die with nothing to do without proper sympatliy 
with each other. Let us not despise tlie day of 
small things. The hirgest animals are not the 
most useful, nor the most active. Bohemotlis 
cannot build islands, but little coral insects cim 
do it. By millions thoy labor together, and 
build the vast rock, until it rises above the wave 
and becomes the habi tuition of man. Whales ai*o 
not fighting animals, but are driven about and 
killed b}'' the little swoid-lish, the killer, and 
the thresher. Little animals move switlest and 
multiply fastest. Little birds are the sweetest 
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singers ; small vipers are the most deadly. Then 
watch the little foxes that destroy the tender 
vino. 

"The shoulders are good for bearing heavy 
weiglits, and hod-men move slowly ; but the fingers, 
the tongue, and the brain move swiftest, and wield 
the greatest moral power. Then let every finger 
be working for the Lord ; let every tongue be 
speaking of His goodness, and every brain de- 
vising something to do. House up the neglected 
part of conmnniity; kitchcurwork is done by 
servants, and the hardest ligliting by common 
soldiers. Then to arms ! to arms I O ye idlers. 
God calls to arms I Ye have enlisted whcix) thei*o 
is no leave of absence, no parole, no discharge. 
Then do your duty I Be at your place, at tho 
circle of prayer, at tho Sabbath-school, in dis- 
tributing tracts, in visiting the sick, in comforting 
the mourning, in feeding the poor, and in preach- 
ing by the way. 

"Right in the face of our mock parade and 
sham fighting, let us examine the enemy's works. 
No accunite observer can doubt that the churches 
have failed to be eflbctual upon the masses. 
Cushioned seats and high rents do not attract 
them, or, if once attracted, the preaching does 
not draw them again. Scepticism is multiplying 
its castles and opening its batteries, even on the 
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Sabbath, to more porsons than arc found in our 
churches. This is done in drinking-saloons, and 
by light roaduig and social converse. The 
churches themselves have lost the aggressive* 
war-like spirit ; they have degenerated in doctrine 
as well as practice. Thei*e is scarcely a church 
or denomination, Armenian or Calvinistic, that 
abides by its old doctrinal landmarks. And, as 
seen by the recent monetary crises, confidonco 
in society is being lost, corporations ava suspected, 
directors are proved defaulters, politics is a tool 
for corruption, religion has degenerated into 
form ; not one-fourth of the people profess any 
religion at all, and much of what is professed is 
a mere negation, allowing every ism and schism, 
thick as the frogs of Egypt, to creep into tlio 
very bread-troughs of our divinity. 

**yice and crime of every hue and kind are mul- 
tiplying, poor-houses are crowded, jails are iillcd, 
murder is let loose, robbery prowls abroad, safety 
is fleeing, justice is bribed, and judgment per- 
verted ; yet the watchmen but faintly sound tho 
trumpet, and the soldiers do not rally. I do not 
say that our country, or even Now England, was 
ever free from this state of things ; but I do say 
that since scepticism lias prevailed, and the rigid 
doctrines of the Puritans have been ridiculed, vice 
has become awfully alarming. Formalism has 
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prevailed. Now fettered religion rises to assert 
its rights; but, like uneducated freedom in tlie 
hands of unskilful men, it has run mod. Having 
religious natui*es that must be gratified, and fail- 
ing to bo fed from the proper source, like unfledged 
birds, hungering* and gaping, they have blindly 
swallowed everything that came along. 

^ Soldiers I Don't you remember the drum-call 
made at this buildhig? How the flag waved at 
tlie gate — how the drum-tattoo beat in the street 
— and how the crowds gathci*cd round to put their 
names to the roll-call? How the welkin rang 
again, with the shouts and cheers of friends, when 
the regiments departed ? 

^ There is now a call to arms : a call for watch- 
men upon the walls of Zion ; for bold, coumgeous, 
enterprising men — men like our fathers, hardy, 
intrepid, and self-denying — men that can stand 
all weather, all storm, all opposition, all trials and 
peraccutions — men that can bear the biurden, 
wield the sword, mount the ladder, scale the wall, 
and endure hardness as a good soldier — men that 
can perform forced marches in double-quick time, 
spend sleepless nights, march all night, and fight 
all day — men Uiat consider no battle finished until 
the foe is routed, and no campaign ended so long 
as the enemy remains in the field — men who 
always have the armor on, who are ever ready to 
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stand, to inarch^ to cimrgo, and to Btriko — mon 
"who arc not nfruid of u little brush of battio, a 
little futigue, a little hunger, a little cold, and a 
little loss of blood — men who can remain a long 
time on duty, can march at any moment, strike 
when needed, charge when commanded, stand 
when called to shield their fellows, and die when 
the sacrifice is required. Oh, give us such men I 
— men that are as faithful in the Christian war- 
fare as in the field of battle — men that ai*o as 
brave as Ctesar, ns combative as John Knox, as 
bold as Luther, and as full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost as a dying Stephen. Give us such men — 
men of sanctilicd hearts, invulnerable faith, and 
indomitiible will — men who, at all liazaixls, will 
stand by us when God calls them, and pvay for us, 
and uphold our hands. Give us such men to fight 
the battles of the Lord, and old crusty Formal- 
ism will rise and open his eyes, and shake himself 
and march for the battle ; the children of slotli 
will catch the spirit of action, and it will be more 
difiicult for them to remain idle, or stem the cur- 
rent, than it is now to start. Give us such men, 
and the powers of darkness would soon be routed. 
**0f thirty thousand, Gideon had but three 
hundred. We may be thankful if we have the 
same number ; but three hundred can do the work 
when God calls ; yea, one can chase a thousand. 
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mid two put ton thousand to flight. Then sound 
tlio trumpet ! shout for victory ! and with the 
blazing torches of God's eternal truth ye shall 
awake the slothful, ahirm tlio guilty, terrify the 
ungodly, and, burning the mazes of sophistry, ye 
shall light Scepticism to its grave. 

^ We are to fight the good fight of faith. As I 
gaze up and down this world lying in wickedness, 
1 find it full of disloyal subjects, armed against 
their lawful King. I see foiis, castles, and 
barricades, built thick through all the earth, and 
filled with legions of the King's enemies. Besides 
the garrison, there are many outposts, scouting 
parties, pioneers, and an immense field army, 
ready at a moment's warning to march to any 
assailed point. Time would fail me to descrilie 
them. The whole forces are commanded by the 
prince of the power of the air, who is calle(l Satan, 
the adversary. Among the castles. Intemperance, 
Sensualit}'', Sorcery, Idolatry, Covetousness, Mal- 
ice, Murder and Revenge, are prominent, defended 
by an army of doubtei*s, under various officers, 
from Major-Gencral Atheist, Brigadier-Geneml 
Deist, Colonel Free-Thiiiker, Capt^iin Christless, 
down to Coqioral Unregencrate. From this fortiHJSs 
recruits are furnished for all divisions of the army, 
and none are fit for connnand until they have 
served here as cadets. They cannot be courageous 
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I!) crimo until tho four of God is bauiBliod from 
thoir minds. 

^ Could a messenger from some far-off pkaot 
visit our nation, and, marching with the ooui*so of 
the sun on a Sabbath morning, hoar the chimo of 
bolls from Maine to Oregon, circling one quarter 
pf tho globe, with one continuous sound — could 
ho see these tall spiros porfomting tho hoavona 
thick throughout the continent, towering fi*om tho 
most splendid edifices of the nation, and that tlicso 
temples are open ono-scvonth of tlie time to tho 
public crowds of beauty and fashion, besides tho 
multitude of prayer-meetings and lectures during 
the week — could he witness the millions of gilded 
Bibles adorning every library, every parlor, and 
every centre table — could ho fiiid in these Bibles 
tho same intoi*nal evidence extending from begin- 
ning to ondi for more than four thousiuid years, 
tho same attributes of God, His mercy, His judg- 
ments, and Uis goodness, all imchanged with tho 
change of ages — could ho soo that Biblo attested 
by the most astonishing niiniclos, miracles wit- 
nessed by both friends and foes, witnessed upou 
rivers, seas, mountains, deserts, and ui>ou man, 
both in putting to death and bringing to life — - 
could ho see in that Biblo one distinguished per- 
sonnge, spoken of a hundred times in the old 
Scriptures, bearing alike the same character in all 
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ages, coming to oarth in tlie latter days, and tho 
circumstancos of His coming plainly indicated for 
Innidrcds and oven thousands of years before tlio 
time ; and tliat this rci*Ron shonid be tho Son of 
God, and that lie did come to earth and became a 
man of sorrow, acquainted with grief, suflfcred and 
died, yet rose again ; and to attest His divinity tlie 
rocks were rent, the graves were opened, the sun 
was darkened, and Himself could not be holden in 
tho grave, but rose on the third day; that He 
died, the just for the unjust; was made sin for us 
who knew no sin, and that, by simple faith, only 
by believing, the greatest sinner may be saved, 
and all the world and every creature be converted 
to God, and sin and iniquity be banished from tho 
earth ; and that His Spirit is promised to all that 
preach in His name ; a Spirit mighty to the pidling 
down of strongholds, quick and powerful ; and tho 
Word, when preached, is sharper than a two-edged 
sword, and by that Word scores and hundreds 
have been pricked to the heart, and converted, 
under one sermon ; that even three thousand have 
been converted in a day ; and that the same Spirit 
is now promised, and is able to perform the samo 
mighty deeds through faith — could a messenger 
from another world become acquainted with such a 
gospel as ours, able to save to the uttermost, ablo 
to regenerate tho whole world — and then coul4 
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bo 800 how littlo nvo its ofTccls among us, how 
indiffoFOutly proachcd, how misorubly practised , 
how slow to ovcrcomo the world, what would bo 
his astonishmeut ? What would bo his indignation 
to see so priceless a gospel in so pitiful hands, — 
to see so powerful an army backed up by tho 
Almighty, yet overmatched by the Evil One I 

" As military tactics in tho pliysic^il world havo 
greatly changed since the apostolic time, so also 
have the modes of our spiritual warfare. Onco. 
kings and commanders fought in the front ranks, 
and shared a common soldier's fare ; but now our 
ofIicei*s are too delicate for such regimen. Onco 
men could fight every day for a week, but now 
only two hours out of seven times twenty-four. 
Once commanders stood by the ranks, and wei'o 
familiar with all. They could say, ' My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them.' But now it is glo- 
riously popular to be ignorant of every man's con- 
dition. Once it wjis necessary for every citizen 
to be a soldier ; now we can hire mercenaries to 
do the fighting, and b}*^ paying well we can sleep 
in the pew, while they do a little flourishing in 
the pulpit. Once oflicers and soldiers were on a 
common level ; but now oflicers are compelled to 
be reserved, lest they lose their dignity. Onco it 
was an honor for them to live and die poor; but 
now they are nothing without a golden reputation. 
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Once it was forbidden to put on gold or costly 
apparol ; but now it is a sin to be without them. 
Once steel was thought better than gold, because 
more substantial, and saclc-cloth better than silk, 
because more enduriug, and better for kneeling ; 
but now, for fencing mstead of fighting, gold glit- 
ters the best ; and as to knecliug, that is an old- 
ftisliioiicd mode of repelling a foe, and work too 
low for modern warfare. Once armor — strong 
and heavy armor — was required; but now, as 
we can get behind breastworks and shoot at a 
distance, armor is not needed. Once we met the 
enemy face to face and eye to eye ; but now we 
can retreat behind the pulpit, and send rockets 
down into the dens of iniquity. Once we fought 
with short swords, and the shorter the sword the 
nearer we approached the enemy ; but now wo 
can lire paper bullets. Once it was necessary to 
have a shield called 'Faith ' ; but now, as a shield 
may sometimes confound the sight, it is thought 
best to trust the sight rather than the shield. 
Once a helmet was needed called * Salvation,' as 
the head was most exposed, and' wounds in the 
head aflcct the heart ; but now the head is thought 
capable of defendhig itself, and the helmet is 
thrown aside for the frce-tliinking cranium. Once 
a sword was of great service, called the ' Sword 
of the Spirit' ; but now a silver cane will answer. 
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Once the Word of God was used as a sharp swoi'd, 
with two edges piercing to the quick ; but now a 
sheath is made for it, called * Politeness/ and, to 
prevent its penetrating, a ball is fastened upon 
the point called * Tender Compassion.' Oh, the 
times I the times I 

^ Land of the Pilgrims I Shades of the Puri- 
tans I Whore the age that produced men, — strong, 
bold, fearless, honest men? Where those men 
that were born heroes — that drunk courage from 
their mountain-springs — that fed on valor from 
the furost game ? Where those men nurtured in the 
wilds, who were as brave as Braveiy's own self? 
Whore those revolutionary heroes, who could bo 
tracked by the blood of their feet to the field of 
buttle ? Where that Puritunic independence and 
self-denial that could leave home in a civilized 
land for free worship in the wildoruoss ? Whero 
now the Bruinnrds, the Mathers, the Williamses, 
the Eliots ? Where those men of the iron age, 
that meant what they said, said what they meant, 
and said it as if they meant it? Whose every 
word was a nail fastened in a sure place, and 
whoso every stroke of the hammer brought a 
clincher? O ye Pharisees, hypocrites I Ye may 
build the tombs of Uio fathers, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteoud, but ye touch not the 
burdens of those men with one of your fingera* 
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Yo may erect a monument at Plymouth, and make, 
it vie with that at Bunker Hill ; but ve are as far 
from the faith and vital piety of those men, as a 
Sadducce is from a saint. * Venerable Fathers, rise 
and rebuke the builders of your sepulchres ! Stop 
Scepticism from burning incense ever your tombs ! 
Let your ashes be scattered upon the sea, rather 
than have them usurped by unbelievers.' Your 
mouument already stands in the hearts of the faith- 
ful, and there foi^evcr let it stjind, rather than in 
the cold stone of builders whose faith is as cold as 
the stone. Awake! O arm of tlie Lord 1 Let God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered. Awake, 
O Zion ! put on thine armor, O Jerusalem I As 
wax meltcth before the fire, so shall the wicked 
perish at the presence of God. Awake, O New 
England I there is a change coming over the spirit 
of thy warfare. Awake and sing, thou that dwell- 
est in the dust ; for thy dead shall arise, and the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads.^ 

21 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 




Reliuquishing of Nigbt-scliool and Franklin Building. --Tho 
City's Plan. — Hired Tcachei*s. — Increased Expense. — 
Failure.— Electetl Olmplaiu of the Senate. — Compliuientary 
Resolve. — Assisted by Qovemor Olaflin. — Purchase of 
Indiana Place Chapel. —Liberal Offer to have it calleil 
"Morgan Clmpcl.*' — Benefit by Jordan, Hai*sh & Co., 
in Music Hall.— ** Fust Young Men '» delivered 200 times. 

|NCE more my situation in Boston was crit- 
ical. Tho City of Boston, scoiug tlio work 
I liad (lono among tlio news-boys niiil 
boot-blacks, was about to take the com- 
plete charge of the night-schools, and conduct 
them, with hii*cd teachers, at the cost of $20,000 
for a few months' services, teaching less than 
one-half the pupils before tiiught by the vohuitcer 
system, and not reaching the needy outcasts. 

Establishing lugh-sclioo Is with Geology, BotiUiy, 
Fancy Drawing, and Star-gazing, would not elevate 
the dangerous classes who could neither read nor 
write. I knew it would be a perfect failure ; 
that hired toa<;hcrs would have no heart to arouse 
boys of this chiss, especially toacliers who had 
been jaded out in tho day-school. It required 
great heart, warm sympathies, entering into their 
distressed state, and great will, and physical force, 
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to inspire them "with ambition. But tho city had 
BO ordered, — they required the building ; I had 
to leave. 

What "was to be done? Some of my friends 
said I must have a church, so they interested 
themselves to have me chosen Chaplain of the 
Senate, the better to place me before the public, 
and give me permanency in Boston. Here I 
became acquainted with Governor Claflin, who 
was then a member of the Council. 

When the Legislature was about to be pro- 
rogued, I received the following vote of thanks ; 
also several donations from the members : 

" COMJIONWEALTH OP MASSACHUSETTS. 7?e- 

/JoZvceZ, That the members of the Senate of theyeor 
1868 are desirous of recording their appreciation 
of the services of the llev. Henry Morgan, their 
zealous and efficient Chaplain ; 

^liesolvedf That our thanks are hereby kindly 
and respectfully offered to the Chaplain, for the 
very satisfactory manner in which he has conducted 
the exercises of his office, -and that our best 
wishes will go with him for the future, in the full 
confidence that his life will still be devoted to 
the ■ best interests of the poor, the lowly, the 
weak and the oppressed. 

^ Senate^ June 9, 18G8. Passed unanimously. 

'*S. N. GiFFORD, Glerk."^ 
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GoYornor Claflin bocnmo n gonorons coutribator 
to our Mission 9 and on tho lost day of the soasion 
he said to me, '^Mr. Morgan, you must uot 
leave Boston. You and your Society have dono 
a good work ; you must have a home." 
' He told mo that Rev. James Freeman Clarke's 
church, on Indiana Place, was to be sold, next day, 
at auction ; I might bid $22,000 for it, and he would 
back mo. If, at last, I could not carry the debt, 
he would tuko tho building off my hands. 

There was one wealthy man present, Mr. 
Donahoe, Editor of the Pilots who I knew would 
not bid against me. He had been a contributor 
to my Mission. Ho knew I was not sectariaUi 
nor striving to make proselytes. Catholics were 
not afraid to attend my meetings, or send their 
children to the night-school. In fact, some of 
thobrightest graduates were of the Catholic Chui*clu 
One, Mr. George Fox, a promising lawyer of 
Boston, is proud to acknowledge the aid of tlio 
night-school in helping him to fame. 

The bidding was spirited up to $20,000 ; then 
I held back, and lot others bid. The auctioneer 
wondered why I did not bid further. He cried, 
** Going, going I " then looked at me, then eyed 
the Trustees, to get a cue. I knew that some of 
the bids were fictitious, and others were from 
irresponsible men. They winked as much as that 
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to tho auctioneer. Wliy I did not bid, with tho 
Governor to aid me, was the question. I stated, 
if I could choose my terms of payment I would 
give $20,400. It was immediately struck down 
to me. Governor Clailiu's shadow at tliat auction 
was worth more than $2,000 to me. After 
purchasing the chapel, friends came in numbers 
to congnitulato me. One gentleman offered mo 
$50, and a marble slab, provided he could h<ave 
inscribed upon it ^Morgan Chapd.^^ The offer 
was accepted by the unanimous vote of the 
Society. 

But how to pay for the church, how to lift the 
mortgage, was the question. Charles Fochtcr, 
the actor, had just received a benefit of $4,000 at 
the Boston Theatre; this he gave in charity, 
appointing Jordan, Mai*^h & Co. sole distributors. 
They gave me a part of it for my Mission ; then 
tendered me a benefit, as they had done to Mr. 
Fcchtcr. The invitation was headed by Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., C. F. Ilovey & Co., Chandler & Co., 
and twenty-five other merchants. Some of tho 
clerks took umbrage at the word " benefit," as if a 
lecture on ^ Fast Young Men " was needed for 
their benefit rather than their entertainment. 

The Jouitml said : ''The firm that originated tho 
call were acquainted with the lecture, and thought 
it a pleasing entertainment for their clerks. They 
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invited other firms to share in the objecti which 
was simply a testimonial to Mr. Morgan." 

The Travdlei* romarlced : ^ The dry-goods clerks 
of Boston do not wish to be classed as * Fast Young 
Men/ but this may not deter them from attending^ 
the lecture." 

The Advertiser added : ** No little stir has been 
created amongst the clerks in this city by the sjk)- 
cial invitation to deliver a lecture on * Fast Young 
Men ' for their benefit, which they regard as an 
imputation." 

The Herald thought : ^ One of the most amus- 
ing things we know of is the indignation of nu- 
merous clerks in Boston because Rev. Ilcury Mor- 
gim was invited to repeat his lecture on ^Fast 
Young Men.' But the clerks, instead of recogniz- 
ing in the great moral qntcrtainment something 
for their benefit, insfamtly bcc^une indignant. 
Some of them puiheticiilly pointed out that their 
salaries were too small to allow them to be fast ; 
Hhough they want to 6e, very much,* But we fail to 
see why tlie clerks should be indignant. Let them 
get up an invitation to Rev. Mr. Morgan to deliver 
a lecture on * Tough Old Sinners'; he could treat ' 
one subject just as well as the other. It might 
have a good effect. This would be a retort in kind 
Mr. Morgan would approve of." 

The Traveller repeated : " Mr. Morgan's lectui*o 
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will give an opportunity for fast young men, fast 
old mon, young men who want to be fast and can't, 
as they say, on account of salary, and tough old 
siunera, to hoar and judge for themselves." 

The Advertiser added: "The fimis were tlio 
ones that lifted Mr. Giimore to his Jubilee fame ; 
they were the dispensers of Mr. Fechter's charities ; 
and now, as Mr. Morgan's chapel was in need of 
fimds, they determined to bring him before a now 
class of heareiti. But, why does Mr. Morgan select 
the lecture on * Fast Young Men ' ? BecaiMie the 
titles of the other lectures are equally objection- 
able. 'Young Men And Early Marriage,' — that 
is, for young men to marry early, — might not 
always be advisable, especially on ' three dollars a 
week.^ And ' Workci*s nnd Shirkers ' might be con- 
strued into heavy work for the able-bodied. A 
tirade against ' Fashion ' might militate against the 
interests of the employer. * Speckled Bird ' might 
suggest something spotted. * Humbug' might bo 
inferred as a fact. Tliorcforo 'Fast Young Men* 
was selected as an agreeable entcrtaiinnent. 

"The hour for the appointed lecture arrived; 
clerks and employers, members of the Legislature, 
fast young men, and young men that would be 
fnst if they could, were all on hand. Every 
grade was represented : the lively cash-boy, the 
dapper salesman, the sedate head-clerk, were 
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among the auditors. Tho houso was filled to oyer- 
floMring. He said, * In acceptiug tho request to loo- 
ture to clerks, neither I nor the originators of 
the testimonial had the least idea of casting any 
reflection, but, on the contrary, consider them as 
a class the most exemplary.'" (Cheers.) 

Tho Boston Post said: **Ho presented two 
classes of fast young men, — those who reformed, 
and those who resisted every effort for their refor- 
mation. While paying tribute to their genius, 
he deplored tho weaknesses of such men as Burns, 
Coleridge, Douglas Jorrold, Lord Byron, Do 
Quincey, and Hichnrd Steele. 

^ He depicted Edgar A. Poo appearing before a 
Boston audience in a state of intoxication, endeav- 
oring to recite his * Raven,' in a manner which elic- 
ited for the speaker a burst of applause. He said 
fast young men were not beyond the pale of salva- 
tion, and instiuicod the names of many who had 
been reclaimed, and made an appeal for the recla- 
mation of the fallen. 

^Ile continued, ^God scatters His vcms of gold in 
hidden mountaius ; He sprinkles His gems of pearl 
on the unfathomed floor of ocean ; the philanthro- 
pic pearl-diver, searching for spangles beneath the 
gulf-stream of human pollution, brings to the sur- 
face gems fit to deck the brow of Science, or Art, 
or Eloquence, and glitter in the starry crown of a 
glorious innnortalily. 
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'''On this ticlc-wavo of disaipation there are 
beacon-lights of hope to illumhio the moral dark* 
ness. Here are Nature's noblest heroes. Hero, 
to bo a saint, costs sacrifice and effort. 

'* ' It is easy to bo morally good when all your 
surroundings encourage it ; but to stem the tide 
requires courage. Now I will sliow you a hero, 
— a man crushed by sin, forsaken of friends, 
denounced, despised, wrecked of every moral 
sense, conscious of lost opportunities, misdirected 
aims, and Avasted life, yet striving to reform ; for 
him to rise and siiake off the pestiferous loa<l of 
evil associates, put his heel on the neck of the 
giant Appetite, like David on Goliath, to conquer 
the demon Lust ; for him to assert his manhood, 
meet temptation, look the tempter blind ; to say 
to Intemperance, "Thou shalt no more have domin- 
ion over me ; no more shalt thou palsy this drm." 
Look at it ! It holds itself as straight and firm 
as a Cranmers in the martyr*s flame. Not an inch 
does it budge, or quiver, or move. See 1 not a 
pulse falters ! No paralysis shakes a suigle nerve. 
That arm 1 It is free, — free as the lieavens that 
made it I It is forever free from the curse, the 
venom, the scathing, withering blight of Intemper- 
ance I 

" ' For him to rise in all the majesty and might 
of his new resolve, and his new-born manhood, 
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stand firm as odamatiti and assimilato himsolf to 
tlio image of liis Gt)d, — that man is one of the 
oloct, ono of the redeemed, one of the kings and 
priests unto God I Ono of w|iom God says, **Him 
that ovcvcometh will I make a pillar in the Tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go no more out for- 
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over. 

'* The lecture lasted nn hour and a half, eliciting 
alternate tears, laughter, and applause.** 

I returned my waimest thanks to the originators 
of the testimonial. Next moniing, **I awoke to find 
myself famous." The calls to repeat the lecture 
were numerous, soon numhcring over a hundred. 
The aid extended me hy Jordan, Marsh and CSo., 
on that occasion, netted to me, eventually, more 
than $10,000. Up to the present time **Fast 
Young Men " has been delivered over 200 times 
in New England, besides in various other States. 
Wlien delivered for tlie tliirty-sccond time in Bos- 
ton, over 3,500 persons paid for admission at the 
doors of Music Hall ; then the police wei-e called 
to close the dooi-s against the surging crowd, and 
hundreds were turned away. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Painful Telegram. — ** Mother Dying."— My hurried Depar* 
ture. — Arrived too Late. — Ucr last Ilours. — Calls for 
**ncnry." — Desire to wave ** Shadowy Hand " in Parting 
Blessing. — Grove Meeting. — Great Crowd. — Inspiration 
over my Blother^s Grave.— Appeal to Young Men. — ** Whero 
the Friends of my Touth ? *' — Return to Pastorate in Boston. 
— Discourse on the Death of my Mother. 




|BOUT thi8 time I received from my brother 
the following telegram » dated Newtown, 
Conn., Jan. 14, 18G9 : "Mother is dying; 
come home immediately." I loft all, took 
the earliest train, travelled all night, made stren- 
uous exertions to see her alive, but arrived too 
late. 

On that evening she had, as usual, attended 
to the necessary in-door and out-door duties of 
the house and farm, the favorite occupation of 
her life. Before going out to milk, she com- 
plained of fatigue, tottered slowly along, and did 
her work ; upon her return she spoke of feeling 
unwell, and said she would make some bark-tea 
to relieve her distress. She took some sticks 
and began to whittle off the bark, and did not 
slop working oven wliilo my uncle was praying; 
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neither did she kneel doAvn. Tlie friends woro 
astonislied. Her lips were moving as if she was 
conyei*8iug wiili the spirit-world. They were 
iiHrmed ; they asked her if she was not weary. 
She said, **0h, lam so tired!" Still she kept 
whittling, as if to fight away disease. Her energy 
of character and indomitahle will were apparent 
to the very losft nioment. 

She strove to conceal much of her suffering, 
to parry off every fatigue, and every assault. 
The hand that took tlio knife from the shelf, 
her own right hand, — the hand that lifted lier from 
povei*ty and want to comparative affluence, — 
the hand that, under God, had carried her tli rough 
** Life-Struggles," — the hand that had shielded mo 
in childhood, guided mo in youth, pointed mo 
to Hope, inspired me to *Miope against Hope," 
led me up to manhood, consecrated me to Qod 
and Humanity, — that hand, tliat industrious hand, 
is now fighting its last battle. 

Disease Is laying its grasp upon the nerve ; 
the blade, in her vain attempt to scrape off the 
bark, disobeys her will ; her muscles suddenly 
relax ; the knife falls, the sticks drop to the floor ; 
she cries, **I am so sick I Oh, I am in such dis- 
tress I Help me I " and settles back wearily in 
her chair. 

Her last hour was approaching ; her life's work 
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"Wfts dono. She, who for soventy-thrce years had 
toiled early and lato, was about to receive her 
reward. No more was she to be oppressed with 
Uie decrcptitiido and infirmities of age I No 
more to contend with bitter want, as in o«irly life I 
No more to be bereft of husband, home, and 
hope 1 No more to struggle through winter's snow 
and storm I No more to pass sleepless nights in 
prayer for her erring boy 1 No more to watch 
in tearful anxiety his success in the ministry I 

Ilcr children Avorc provided for; her elder 
son had settled down, become a member of the 
church, gathered around him a happy family. 
I had become pastor of a flock of my own gather- 
ing, and in a l)uilding bearing my name. Her 
prayers had been answered; her hopes realized; 
the object of her lifetime attained; her con- 
scoration-vow fulfilled. She had learned of my 
success in Boston, had read the complimentary 
resolve of the Alassachusetts Senate, heard of 
the aid proffered me by the Governor, and the 
interest the merchants took in my welfare. She 
was i*eady to go. One regret only had she, — that 
her " Shadowy Hand " could never again be raised 
in parting blessing. 

Friends bent over her pale form ; at length her 
eyes gently opened, and she motioned as if she 
would speak. They listened intently to catch 
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evoryword. ShoBuid: ** Send for Hen^y ; I must 
800 him beforo I dio.** 

Thoy ropliod, •* Wo will tolegioiph iinmodiatoly. 
Wouldn't you liko to lie down ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " said she, ^ help mo to my bod. 
I am so faint!" and sho sank back, oxiuiusted, 
upon her couch. The lamp of her life flickered 
in its socket ; sho softly murmercd, ^ Lord Jesus, 
be Thou my staif as I walk down the valley I " 

After reclining awhile, sho seemed to rally; 
angels were her watchers; a smile lit up her 
countenance ; a halo of glory rested on her brow, 
as the pearly gates opened to her hoavenly vision. 
Nature was in hannony with the sceno: the 
wintry storm had passed, the sky was clear, there 
was a peaceful calm. A mantle of pure white 
snow shrouded the earth, vegetation was dead, 
and every bud and blossom was buried. 

Jewels of icicles hung pendant from the roof, 
tree-tops, and mountain crags, as gems to a cof- 
fined world. It was Sabbath evening ; tlie sun 
was settuig. IIow glorious Avas its departure I 
IIow elfulgent its decliniug beams ! The King of 
Day majestically retired, from the scene of Sab- 
bath rest, behind the horizon of fleecy clouds, 
gilding the mounti^in-tops, forcst-ti-ces, and snowy 
peaks, showering its parting benediction with 
emerald, ruby, purple and gold I Thus, like the 
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sun, was my mother departing; like the sim, she 
shone sweetly in retu*ing ; like the snow was her 
purity ; her example was as the shining light, and 
her shadow, as the decline of day, was beautiful 
to its close. 

My brother stood by her side. "Charles! 
Charles I will Henry come ? " 

"Yes, mother, we expect him soon.*' 

She smiled ; her lips moved as if in prayer : 
•*Tell him, tell him, mother - mother — " But 
she could not finish the sentence ; her voice fal- 
tered, — her tongue was paralyzed. She slowly 
raised that ^ Shadowy Hand," waved it in parting 
blessing, and calmly passed away. 

A great concourse gathered to honor my mother 
in her burial. I ai)pointcd a Grove Meeting, near 
her grave, as a testimonial to her many virtues. 
Great were the crowds assembled ; some of them 
having journeyed from Bridgeport, sixteen miles 
away. Never before had there been such a relig- 
ious interest in that vicinity. I took my stand in 
sight of the grave ; the identical spot where, forty 
years before, I Was lost in the woods, but found 
my way homeward through the blinding snow, by 
a light in the window placed there by a mother's 
•* Shadowy Hand." The follawing was my apos- 
trophe to Ihat sainted mother : 

** Mother ! Dost thou know the pain thy death 
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hath cost mo? Tbo loss of health, of hopo, of 
spirit? Oh, tliis sudden stroke 1 This lightning 
thrill I This cruel death I No parting word from 
thee, mother ! No sweet fond loolc 1 No kind kiss I 
No sweet embrace I No last farewell 1 Speak, 
mother I I am listening now, ns over thy grave I 
bend. 

" Speak, mother ! Speak from thy tomb ! Speak 
from these fading flowers ; speak from the weep* 
ing skies ; smile in the clouds ; wave thy * Shad- 
owy Iland ' ; show signs that tliou dost otill love 
me I 

" Thy son has travelled day and niglit, to reach 
thee. Alas I he only finds tliy new-made grave. 
Alas 1 thy sweet form is hid from my view. Ilet'e 
lies all that was mortal of my mother. Hero I 
give my lost offering I Here in the twiliglit of 
this solemn evening, on wliispcring breeze, in 
sighs and tears, I breathe my prayer. Oh, answer 
me, mother I Answer me, l)y some rustling leaf, 
some dow-ilrop tear, some plaintive sigh, some 
whispering shadow on the chiselled letters of this 
cold, white stone. 

^ Oh/ speak, and tell me, mother, thou art con- 
scious of my grief. Tell me thou watchest over 
me, and lovest me still. Hark/ my ear is stirred I 
I hear a whisper I I feel an impulse in my breast I 
My soul is moved. I hear a voice. It is/ it is 
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tiio voice of my mother. It tolls me I am not 
forgotten ; it assures me I am not left alone to the 
cold sympathies of the world. 

** Speak louder, mother t Let tliy shadowy form 
over be over me. Draw closer round me thine 
angelic wiug. Bend over me. Oh, bless me, 
mother, with thy prayer I Place thy hand upon 
my head — thy spirit-hand — as thou didst in child- 
hood days, when I was sick, and sad, and wayward*. 
Oh, shield me, — soothe mo from this death of grief. 

**IIarkt again timt voice. It seems to say, 
*Look up ! my son, look up ! Mother still lives 1 
Not lost, but gone before. Look up 1 Higher my 
boy, higher ! Come up hither. "Never too poor 
to pray.'* ** Never too weak to win." ' Oh, blessed 
words of hope ! Oh, blessed assurance ! It is 
worlli a world to me. Sensibly now I feel the 
lirotection of thy ' Shadowy Hand.' 

**My whole heart is thine, solely thine. Alas, 
thou hast left me, mother 1 I am lonely now I 
A pressure rests upon my breast, a void is in my 
heart,— a void that no balm can heal, no cup can 
fill. My tears fall unnoted. I forget my friends, 
my food, ray sleep ; the world is a dreary blank. 

"This grave-yard is dear to me, mother 1 Here 

Uiou didst consccmte me, over my father's grave. 

I cannot recall thy prayer, I was too young then, 

and too much overcome to remember. But this 
23 
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I do recall: *God shield my fiitherleBS boy I 
May a mother's shadow bo as the wing of the 
Almighty. ** Hope against Hope,'' my boy ; you 
shall pluck pearls from every sea of ti'ouble/ 

^ Oh» what a change I The same trees wave over 
me as then. The same high rocks are here, the 
same bubbling spring, the birds warble their sweet 
notes, now as then, but all else, — how changed I 

**The poor old cottage that once sheltered us 
stands tenantlcss and lone. No llowory wreaths 
adorn it now, no spreading vinos, no strings of 
morning-glories, trained by a fond mother's hand, 
to shield it fi*om the public gaze. It stands a pray 
to wintci*'8 winds and storms, with clapboards 
rattling in the doleful breeze, fit type of my soi"- 
rowing heart I 

** Thy name, dear mother, is as music to my 
soul. Let me sound it as an old familiar tune. 
It awakens ploassuit memories of comfort and 
hope. Mother, I come 1 Adieu, sweet mother I 
Fare thee well I Thy son will moot thee where 
partings are no more." 

As I gazed upon the congregation, visions of 
childhood and youth rose before me : my conse- 
cration in the old school-house, the sad fate of my 
companions, the need of reformation in the town, 
my mother's example and prayers, her efforts to stay 
the tide of wickedness, — all these things inspii*ed 
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me with superhuman power to preach tiie ever- 
lasting Word. I was overwhelmed with a sense of 
responsibility to my fellow-men. A holy unction 
was upon mo ; my mother's imago was before me. 
llcr sacred shadow stood like an Angel of Warn- 
ing at my side. It was inspiring my tongue, speak- 
ing in my speech, brcatliing in my breath. 

I saw men on the slippery brink. I felt com- 
missioned to warn them. Oh, for a warning voice ! 
Oh, for a convicting power I Oh, for a blessing 
on my native town I With an energy I cannot 
here cxplaui, I cried : "Turn 1 turn, young men I 
Why will j'^e die ? Behold, young man, thy danger 1 
Thou art sporting amid the Rapids, lilce Eichard 
Lccdom over Niagara. Thou art hiuTicd on by 
every tide of passion, and allured by the charms 
of sin. The voices of the syi-ens entice thee 
onward ; the gratifications of the appetite, the lusts 
of the flesh, the excitements of gaming, are a 
mighty tide to hurry thee on, on I swift as thought, 
swift as time, and swift as the Rapids of Nidgara. 
In thine enchantment thou art asleep to danger. 
Dashing by the beacon-liglits of God's truth, by 
the headlands of early home, thine eyes sec not 
the distant shore hurrying by, thine cars hear not 
the sound of distint breakers, and thy bosom feels 
not the heaving of the tide. Young man ahoy I 
The Riipids of Dissipation are before thee. Young 
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man ahoy I Thou art already in tho vortox. Sin'« 
billows even now ovorwhelm theo I Tum» turn, oh 
young man I Why wilt thou die? Oh, turn and 
stem the stream. Young man ahoy I the roar of ten 
thousand Niagams rings in tliino ears. Oh, turn 
thy wandering bark I Seize the helm of thy des- 
tiny 1 Lay hold of the oar of Reform I Brace thy 
feet on the Rock of Ages ! and by the power of 
prayer, pull for thy life ; by all tho powers of earth, 
by all the strcagtli within thee, by the warnings of 
your lost companions, by tho voice from the grave, 
by the shadows of the departed, by the hope of 
mercy, the fear of judgment, by time and eternity, 
pull, pull I LiFK, Life is in tho struggle. By tlio 
Spirit's intercession, by the sound of *a going' in 
the top of these trees, by the arrow of conviction that 
pierces thine heaii;, by thy lost oppoilunities, by 
the eternity that is in the little word 'Now,* by 
the roar of tlie catimict of guilt, by tlie eternal 
plunge that is before thee, plant thy feet, pull on 
the oar of prayer 1 Aums, do your best/ Sinews, 
test your strength! Oar, row back theengulphing 
tide! Alas I alas I Mortal efforts are all in vain. 
Thou art gone too far. Thou art gone too deep 
in tho abyss of sin. Alas I no hand can save, — 
none but Jesus. 

''There is a bridge stretching over thy course — 
a highway of holiness cast up for the ra^^'omed 
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of tho Lord — and ou it stands the Saviour, who 
throws down to thco the cable of Promise, with 
the anchor of Hope. He cries, 'Lay hold of the 
hope set before thee !' Upon the bridge, and over 
the river, stand father, mother, sister, brother, 
watching with intense anxiety. 'Lay hold of the 
promises of God,* they cry. Tho Spirit and tho 
Bride say, 'Lay hold.' The angels cry, 'Lay hold.* 
The promises of God arc, 'Believe in the Lord 
Jcsiis Christ and thou shalt be saved ' I *' 

At the close of the service many presented 
themselves for prayers ; young men were struck 
with conviction, many promised to lead now lives. 
Many hardened men professed a dcsiro to reform, 
and general interest was awakened. Communion 
SciTices were held , and many partook of tho Euchar- 
ist for the first time. Thus were the influence of 
my mother's grave, and her " Shadowy Hand," a 
blessing to the neighborhood. Tho unction I 
received at that grave I brought -with me to Bos- 
ton. The subject of my discourse was, "My 
Mother, — Her Shadow Still Lingers." The house 
was crowded. Many of my parishioners who had 
heard me tell the story of my mother's consecra- 
tion, her prayers and trials, were moved to tears. 

That night the altar was crowded with inquiring 
souls. "My mother I her shadow still lingered I *' 
It lingered in the church, it lingered in my heart, 
and may it linger forever more I 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 




Testimonial Service to the Aged. — Service in Morgan OhapeL 
—Inmates of the Old Men's and Old Women's Homes.— 
The several Ages of the Old People -^Fathers Cleveland 
and Rogers represent 200 years, Mrs. IIawley06. — Presenta- 
tion of Gifts to the very Aged. — Address of Welcome. — 
Donors and Recipients. — Floral Distribution. 

ROM the Boston Journal^ Monday, June 

27, 1870: 
^Testimonial Service to the Aged. — A 

yory interesting service was held in Mor- 
gan Chapel, fonnerly Indiana riaco Cliapel, yester- 
day forenoon, as a testimonial to the aged. The 
object of it was, as stated from the pulpit by Rev. 
Henry Morgan, to show that tlie righteous have 
long lives, and the wicked do not live out half 
their days. 

" The cliapel was completely filled with the old 
people and thair friends, and curious spectators. 
The front part of the body of the chapel was 
reserved for the old folks in the old-fashioned way, 
th9 women on one side, nnd the men on the other. 
A large number of the old people were from the 
Old Men's Home and the Old Women's Home, 
and were brought in carriages, gratuitously fur- 
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nishcd by Mr. Barnard, Mr. Garcelon, and Mr. 
AVrightington. There were forty-two old ladies 
from the Home, twenty-eight of whom were over 
80 ycare old : among them Sarah Cooper, Lucy 
Page, Sarah Ilawes, each 8G, and Lydia Knowles, 
85. Some of the oldest ones were quite feeble, 
while others walked up the steps into the chapel 
q?iito smartly. The oldest man was Mr. James 
11. Rogers, 102 years old next August. He and 
Father Cleveland, now in his Oflth year, came into 
the chapel together, Father Cleveland acting as 
the young guide of his companion, of whom he 
appeared anxious to take the best possible care. 
Mr. Rogers appeared quite smart, although some- 
what deaf. He is a slender man, of medium 
height, with hair as white as snow, and quite long. 
When asked by Mr. Morgan if he could read to 
the congregation the 23d Psalm, as arranged for 
on the programme, he answered, 'No, I don't 
think I can, without my specs.' (It would not l>e 
at all surprising if he could not.) 

"Father Cleveland volunteered to do it for him, 
and the pair went arm-in-arm down the aisle to a 
front seat, representing, between them, just two 
hundred yeara. The oldest lady present was Mrs. 
Hannah Hawley, 96 ycara old. There were prob- 
ably seventy old persons pi-cscnt, whose united 
ages would make five thousand years, or an aver- 
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ago of a littlo oyer 71 years apieoo. It was a 
8i)ectaole rarely seen auy whore, and an occasiou ~ 
long to be remembered. 

^Mr. Morgan conducted the sorviccs, which 
woro opened by the singing of a couplo of voi*ses 
of 'There Will Be No More Sorrow Thoro/ 
Father Cleveland then began tho i*eadiug of the 
Tlst Psalm, and got through with two or throe 
vorses, when ho was obliged to stop, on account 
of tho dimness of the light. 

**Mr. Morgan oxphiincd that tho Bible from 
which he was reading was the new one from 
Crocker & Browstor, to bo given to Mr. llogcrs, 
and was a littlo smaller print than tho ono used 
in tho chapel. lie took occasion to announce the 
progi*ammo for tho morning, and, whilo ho was 
doing so. Father Cleveland stood by his side. 
When it was stated that there was so largo a num- 
ber of old ladies present. Father Cleveland asked 
to bo presented to them all, and ho was taken 
doAvn among then), and shook each of them by 
tho himd. lie subsequently asked to have tho 
oldest lady present partake of the Communion 
Service with him. lie then wont back into tho 
pulpit and oflei*cd pniyor, after Avhich Air. Alor- 
gan delivered an Addi*ess of Welcome, in which 
he referred to the oldest present, mentioning them 
individually, but the lai^er portion of them col- 
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Icctively. Some of tiiom stood up in view of tho 
congregation wlicn their names were called. 

^ Mr. Morgan's Address of Welcome : 

^ ' What do I see ? The blossom and the har- 
vest of wellHspent lives. I see venerable heads 
crowned with the coronet of a glorious old age. 
Bmve men ! Noble women I How grandly have 
ye waged Life's battle I 

** ' Your silvery locks are whitened by the frosts 
of many a Ijcreavemcnt, and bleached by many a 
desolating sorrow. As yonr sun sets, may your 
decline bo cloudless! Though your departiu^o 
leave tlie night of bereavement to us, may you 
shine as the light of the rising sun of a glorious 
spring morning beyond the veil I 

" * Welcome, all ye aged 1 centenary oaks of 
a departed forest! monuments of temperance 
and godliness! "The wicked shall not live out 
half their days " ; vice shortens life, and righteous- 
ness prolongs it. Your lives are the proof of 
virtue. Welcome from the Homes of the Aged I 
Ye are reverenced by all. In honoring you, 
Bosten indeed doubly honors hei-self. 

"'What crowns and dynasties have ye seen 
rise and fsiU I What monarchies change and fade, 
like views in the kaleidoscope ! Ye have seen 
Europe re-mapped, seen shackles fulling, despot- 
isms tumbUng, America become hidepciident ; yo 
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havo soon tbo gi*owth of LUK)rty, Scionco, and 
Art. Steam and electricity, marine propellers, 
steam printing-presses, have startled your lives, 
and then become things of every-day life. Stage- 
coaches have given place to locomotives, and 
the old signal to the electric wire, ivith its 
instantaneous world-message 1 Ye have seen 
cities rise as if in one day, and new States and 
Territories added to our galaxy, as if by magio. 
In 1770, Boston was but a little sea-port town; 
now it is a city of a quarter of a million, and 
has a mighty weight in national affaii^s. Boston 
says to the Pacific Railroad, **Bo thou completed,** 
and the Occident greets the orient, — tlie Allantio 
and the Pacific meet together. Then, the cities 
of Chicago and of the West were but a howling 
wilderness ; and now, but ahundred years after, hav- 
ing attained immense size and woiilth, suq)ass her 
in enterprise and commerce. Your history is the 
history of your gountrt. Born with its birth, 
ye grew with its growth and are honored in its 
greatnQSS. 

"'Who can tell the developments of 1970? 
Intellect is hushed in the contemplation. 

'''This is a day of reunion; a reunion, indeed, 
not merely of the present, but the long past. 
The occasion calls up scenes of the past, — old 
memories and old friends. I see shadows flicker by, 
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— shadows of long-absent ones as we knew them 
nnd loved them of yore, in the old garb and form 
and feature, hovering near and mingling with 
the throng. And tlie ancient and the honorable 
are hero, hearts beating with yours, kind friends, 
and rejoicing at your coronation-day. Again and 
again, a thousand times Welcome/^ 

'^Tho Communion Service was tlien performed, 
in which all persons who loved Jesus Christ were 
invited to join. 

** The presentation then took place as follows : 

"A large gilt-edged Bible to the oldest man, 
Mr. James R. Rogers, born in Virginia August 
21, 1769, — 102 years old next August. 

"A silver goblet, given by Crosby, Foss & 
Morse, to the oldest lady, Mra. Hannah Ilawloy, 
born in Stratham, N. H., August 26, 1774,-96 
years old. 

*'A silver goblet, given by Bigclow Bros. & 
Kennard, to the oldest woman in the home — 
Emma "VV. Skelton — born in Ashburnham, Mass., 
Dec. 18, 1777,-93 years old. 

** A silver goblet, given by the Sunday-school 
of the chapel to Quincy Tufts, a patron of the 
Mission, born in Weymouth July 4, 1791, — 79 
years old. 

*' A chromo, 'Easter Morning,' given by Prang 
& Co. to Father Cleveland. 
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« A silver goblot to EUian Alien Do Wolf,— 94 
years old. 

^Tlie goblets were used in Uie Communion 
Service during the forenoon. Father Clevelund 
was honored with the title of Chaplain of the 
Day. 

** During the services, Mr. Morgan announced 
that he should be compelled to suspend his per- 
sonal attention to the Mission, at present, for a 
vacation, by reason of failing health. 

** Added to the gifts above-named, a bouquet of 
artificial or live flowers, as was desired, was 
given to each old person present, and tlie distribu- 
tion was quite extensive. They were exhibited in 
the rear of the pulpit duriilg the services, and 
made a very attractive display." 

In the evening I delivered the following lecture, 
reported by the Voice : 

^^ Heroines of the Fireside. — ''She hath done 
what she could." — Mark xi v. 8 . Wliat constitutes 
a hero ? lie is a man who makes the best of cir- 
cumstances ; he masters himself and his position. 
He is intrepid, magnanimous, illustrious, brave. 
The hero of common life is noble without oppor- 
tunity, heroic in small things. He is a king with- 
out a kingdom — a millionaire without a dollar 
— a general without an army — a patriot in 
obscurity — a saint under obloquy. We don't 
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go to T^ar to find such heroes; we don't seek 
them in high life. Heaven keeps their record ; 
heaven is their arbiter. They are found in the 
street and at the fireside. There is no disinter- 
ested heroism like tlmt of woman. None will 
endure, bear, or forbear more tlian she. Who 
like her will bear the seven evils of a brutal 
husband ? Who like her will submit to his selfish- 
ness, moroscncss, jealousy, gamhig, drinking, and 
brutality? God only knows what she suffers 1 
l^oing reviled, she reviles not again ; persecuted, 
she threatens not. As a lamb led to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep dumb before the shearers, she opens 
not her mouth. 

" ^Heroines of the Sick-room. — Wlio is the minis- 
tering angel of the sick-room ? Who smooths the 
pillow of the dying? Who brings the reviving 
cordial to the parched lips ? Who wipes the beaded 
death-drops from the aching brow? Who cools 
the burning fever of the whirling brain? Who, 
with face all mdiant with hope, bends over the 
suflbrer in prayer? Who, with unyielding faith, 
wrestles jvith the promises of God to stay the flit- 
ting light of life? Who, hoping against hope, 
unflinchingly watches and pleads to the bitter 
end? 

** O womnn I in our hour of case, 
Uncertain, coy, and liard to plcaso, 
Wlicn pain and anguisli ring tlio brow, 
A ministering angel tlioul '* ' 
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**Mr Morgan Also spoke of Floronce Nightingale, 
and Dorothy Dix, the world-renowned phik^ithro- 
pist, — a ministering angel among prisons, hos- 
pitals, and insane retreats. 

^^Seroiam of the Needle-woman. — What an 
army of martyrs do the ten thousand needle-womeu 
of this city present 1 What untold sufferings are 
experienced by these slaves of an unnatural system 
of labor, that compels them to work sixteen hours 
a day for scarcely a subsistence I Oh, the horror 
of their condition I Oh, the pitiful objects, starv- 
. ing on their scanty pittance, pale, haggard, lungs 
consuming, filling thousands of gniyes every 
year I ' 

^ Mr. Morgan portrayed the death-scenes of sev- 
eral needle-women of his congregation : one, a 
girl, too proud to ask for charities, returning from 
a laborious day's work to her cold room at night, 
with garments dripping from the storm, without a 
fire, or oven tlic stimulant of a cup of tea to revive 
her sinking fmmo, until at last she yielded to her 
fate. 

' ** Another, a mother striving to obtain bread for 
her famishing children, by making dmwers at five 
cents a pair, while sitting in her bed, with but a thin 
shawl for a covering in lieu of a fire to keep her 
wann, striving, even in the agonies of death, to 
take one more stitch for her little ones, litei*ally 
died with her needle iu hand. 
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*He spoko of tho Factory Girl supporting 
a sick mother by working from dawn to dark, 
never seeing home by daylight for six months of 
tho year, exccpthig on the Sabbath. Yet more 
heroio than any, or all of these, is the girl who, 
finding herself without work, friendless in a strange 
city, has the moral courage to withstand every 
temptation, resolving to starve or freeze rather 
than yield to a life of infamy. 

"'Arise, ye needle-women of America! and 
demand proper employment and remuncmtivo 
wages. Come thundering at the door of public 
opinion, and popular prejudice, and say, "Give 
us a chance for our lives ; give us place, give 
us work, give us wages 1 If we are fit for places 
now occupied by men, give us those places ; if 
we can earn as much as men, then give us men's 
wages 1 ^ 

" * Let another Harriet Ilosmcr appear with her 
" Zenobia,** another Louisa Lander with her " Vir- 
ginia Dare," and another Miss Whitney with her 
" Godiva '* I Let another Emma Stebbins arise with 
her statue of Massachusetts' great educator, Hor- 
ace Mann I Let another Miss Mitchell appear to 
measure the distances of the fixed stars, and 
weigh the planets in their courses I 

" 'Arise ye teachers, ye public educators I hold 
your place in tltD school-room ; make yourselves 
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equal to men in your profession; then demand 
men's ivages, or proi>er remuneration. 

***Iladioal cliangcs demand mdical efforts. Arise, 
then, and let superhuman efforts be put forth I 
Humanity demands it, eivilizalion demands it, 
Christianity demands it I God Almighty demands 
that every yoke be broken, and the oppressed go 
free. 

** ' O ye sordid eontmetors I hear the cry of the 
wretched and dying I 

"'Ilark, from under the, altars, the cry of the 
souls of those who have been mailyred, saying, 
•* How long, O Lord, lioly and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?" Up, up, up, ye women of America I 
Strike for your rights I Dash the cup of sorrow 
from bleeding lips 1 Elevate the condition, health, 
and hopes of woman. Up I and give her equal 
position in lal)or. Up I and make labor honorable 
as well as remunerative. Up I and battle for Uie 
right ; make woman feci licr nobility ; lot her be- 
come self-reliant, heroic, independent, indomitable. 

***Lot the pale consmnptivo hold up to her des- 
troyers the glittering weapon of her doalh, that 
conscienco-sliiiging needle, tis one through whose 
eye the scriptural camel might as eiisily pass ns 
for them to think of entering the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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" ' Oh I whftt a drain of life, and nerve, and hope, 
iiud heaven I What a long procession on the road 
of Time. Up, ye women of America I Let your 
voices bo heard for the oppressed I Tens of thou- 
sands, now struggling for a livelihood, demand 
your aid. Oh ! awake, awake I ' 

•^The house was more than usually crowded, 
every aisle and standing-place being occupied.'' 
23 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Railroad of Life. — Lccturor Diaconcertcd. — Dissertaiion on 
Babies. — Locomotivo Wliiittlo. — Bionors* Train. — How 
Sinners Trembled. — Whole Audience Alarmed. — Sermon 
in FulL — Description of Trains. — Redemption Train. — 
InviUUon. — '* All Aboard I *' 




HE effect of a lecture or a sermou may be 
destroyed by the slightest iucidout; — 
the squall of a baby, the full of a fan, the 
cry of fire, or the whistle of a locomotive. 
When holding meetings in the backwoods of Yir« 
ginia, I found people almost always bringing wiUi 
them babies in their arms. Mothers Avero proud 
of them. They wanted to exlul)it tlieir youthful 
vivacity. Babies were certain ' to be my annoy- 
ance. 

On one occasion, an interesting Revival was 
bi'oken up by the crying 6f a baby. The audience 
took sides ; some thouglit the meeting should not 
be disturbed ; othera pitied the baby ; divisious 
arose, factions grew angry, the Itevival ceased. . 
Once, when I was trying my best to be sublime, 
,. , gesticulating, putting my foot down heavily, and 
reaching the climax of my discourse, then the 
baby broke out in the exuberance of its joy — 
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cooing, crowing, laughing, and clapping its hands 
— till I had to surrender. The mother thought 
it all right. The baby had ''beat" the preacher. 

Wiien I came down the aisle, my first introduc- 
tion was to the baby. It went, ** Dumpty I dumpty- 
diddic-a-dee I '' jus>t the same as it did while I was 
preaching. The mother seemed overjoyed at its 
innocent pninks, and she tried to place it in my 
arms. " JVb, I thank you^ niadam/^ said I, taking 
a step backward. 

" What, Mr. Morgan I don't you love babies ? 
haven't you any babies at your house ? " 

"What a predicament was I in I What a question 
was that to ask an old bachelor/ 

While delivering, in Twcddle Hall, Albany, my 
lecture in defence of single women, entitled " Old 
Maids And Their Accusers,** I had come to the 
last grand appeal, when an alarm of "fire" was 
sounded. Many of the audience started, many 
rushed out, leaving me, for the time beuig, with 
my " Old Maids," almost alone. It was impossible 
for me to rally and rouse the audience again 
to their foriner sympathy. 

Once, when preaching in my chapel situated 
near the Boston and Albany Eailroad, preaching 
on the "llailroad Of Life," a steam-whistle came 
near causing a catastrophe. The chapel was 
lighted witli two locomotive lamps, as a reminder 
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of niilroail soonos. Thoso lamps Imd 1)Oon loanod 
to tho cbapel while the territory was being graded. 
I was depicting the sinner's train on tho ** llaih*oad 
of Life/' heavily laden with sin, on a descending 
grade, near a crossing. The audience were 
roused to a nervous state of excitement by a 
metaphorical collision, when literally, and not 
figuratively, a rumbling sound was heard, tho 
building began to shake and tremble, and a shrill, 
piercing whistle from a passing engine shook the 
church to its foundation. It brought the whole 
audience upon their feet, and sent many fainting 
from the house. Some appeared as though they 
tliought tho day of doom had come.. 

My "train of argument" was off tho track, — 
its application lost. The Superintendent of the 
road apolgized, next day, in tlie Dailj/ Advertiser^ 
stating that they hiul on too much steam, were 
near a crossing, and that the sound could not bo 
avoided. I had before delivered the discourse a 
dozen times in Boston, with good results. I had 
also delivered it over my mother's grave, when its 
effects were perfectly overwhelming. I give, be- 
low, the sermon : 

''liailroad of Life. — Text: * Wheels like a 
whirlwind.' — Is. v. 28. 

** From this text I picture the Hailroad of Life. 
Upon it are two trains : the first is the Sinners' 
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Train, aud the second is the Ti*ain of the Al* 
mighty. 

^ The Sinners* Drain is a long one of decorated 
cars, with every modern improvement. It is bound 
from tlie heights of folly to the pit of destruction, 
and unless checked in its course, and switched 
upon another track, its career is usually short. It 
is ever on the descending grade, and is hurried on 
by the fires of passion and pride. It crosses tlie 
track of the decrees of the Almighty, and though ' 
it seems many times to escape collision, yet even- 
tually the catastrophe comes. Its service is volun- 
tary, its passage is free, and thousands travel 
thereon, because of tlie sights by the way, the 
speed of the passngc, and the excitements of the 
journey. Besides, there are many agreeable pas- 
sengers in the train; every one has friends on 
board ; the company is lively, and the associations 
are pleasing to the natural human heai*t. 

" AmusemenCs Car, — The first of the train is 
Amusement's Car. This is the most innocent, 
respectable, and fashionable of the train. All 
men love to be amused. Anythhig that will please 
the fancy, or excite curiosity, will be acceptable 
to the young, and not unfrequently to the old. 

^ Everybody has his hours of relaxation and amuse- 
ment ; and the only danger of it to the young is, 

^^-^liat if it bo too much indulged in, it leads to idle- 
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11088, and filially to vico. In this train x>ooi>1e 
graduato from one car to anotlior ; tlioy take the 
most pleasing and respectable firat, and then gradu- 
ate, or rather degnidate, from one to another, until 
they end in misery. In this car are bright lights, 
bright eyes, bright faces, fair forms, splendid 
attire, rich tapestry, gold embroidery, silkbracado, 
wine, music, and women. Now comes tlie tho- 
ntrical excitements, and now the dunce. The senses 
are delighted, each cup of pleasure is full. All 
care is forgotten, fears for the future are banished, 
and all tlioughts are centred in the festivity of tho 
present joyous hour. Joy is added to joy, and 
cheer to cheer. Every heart rings with delight. 
Flying feet, threading the mazy dance, are chasing 
the hours away ; and all ears drink in the melody 
of golden harps, struck by magic hands. Hours 
roll uncounted, until tho heart is satiated and 
sick with pleasure. Tho senses ache with extremo 
delight, and tho soul is cloyed with the surfeit of 
sensual enjoyment. 

" Gar of Senaualitij. — Sensual pleasures soon 
lose their charms ; many of them delight by nov- 
elty, and the heart is continually panting for some- 
tiling now. By giving full scope to pleasure tho 
moral powers become blunted, and grosser grati- 
fications can be indulged in without remorse. Now 
tho animal nature is triumphing over the spiritual. 
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nnd the soul is being obscured ia sense. The 
appetites being pampered, become overgronn, 
insubordinnfc, nnd outmgcous ; indtilgonce makes 
tlicni dielnlorint imd nrl>]tiiiry, mid thoy will soon 
brook no restniint. Where the ntitmnl pi-edom- 
inntcs, as in this atnge, the vicious is close at 
hand. 

" Car of Intemperance. — Look not for refine- 
ment hero, llcfnicd music, refined tnsto, tidy 
nppcnrunce, manly bearing, and elegant furniture. 
nro all done awny irilli. Tlic early music of 
Amusement's liour has given way to tlio ribaldric 
Bacchanalian song. The early taste for fitio nrt« 
is lost in sottisliuesa, and the rich, tasty Apparel 
has bcctmio shabby, lie has taken bnttwo degrees 
to coiiio to this, and this is but the hcginiiing of 
tlio end. Intcmpei'nnce leads to otiicr vices : the 
moral sense \fi blunted, conscience is soared, the 
fear of God is banished, and bloody ciimos are' in 
embryo. 

" Car of Clime. — Here comes the bloated form, 
the blood-shot eye, the squalid viango of a fiend 
incarnate. lie is a graduate from tlio cars of 
Amusement, Scnauality, and Intemperance, and is 
now occnpyiug not only a second-class c»r, but 
the last one of the train. Here are deeds com- 
mitted, tlio thoughts of which would once terrify 
the Bonl. and mnko tlio pnio brow bristto villi 
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horror. But stop by btop tbo posdongers liave 
retrograded, until heinous offences cua now bo com- 
mitted with indiirereuce. Yet the victims are 
not at ease. Whistles are soimding danger contin- 
ually, the bells of Conscience ringing, and the 
alarms from the brakomen are frequent. * There 
is no peace to the wicked/ saith my God. They 
are as the troubled sea, having no rest. Every 
sound terrifies, and every shadow portends ven- 
geance. This* car is the most uneasy of all the 
train, but as it is closely attached to the others it 
shares its risks with them. Its passengers have 
close affinity to those of the forward cai*s, being 
cmco occupants of the same. As destiniction 
awaits the criminal, so must the novelty-seeker, 
the licentious and intemperate, come to an untimely 
end. The avenging train of Divine wrath is upon 
their track. 

'' The Almighty Timn. — Hark I What sound 
is this breaking in on the orgies of revelry? 
What flash is that crossing the sinner's tnick, like 
lightning from a cloud? What terrible rumbling 
noise is this, which makes every passenger shriek, 
and every heart almost cease its pulsation ? ILirk I 
nearer it comes I Listen I it is the voice of God. 
The car of His avenging wmth is coming down 
upon the sinner's track. Sin has kindled tlie 
engine-fires of His wrath, and the sti*ength of sin 
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is tho law. Tho projecting bni*s and spears front* 
ing tho ongino are Sin's darts of dcaUi, each 
backed up by law. With the speed of a whirlwind 
tho train of legality is coming down Upon tho 
ungodly, freighted with the crimes of a lifetime. 
Hark 1 that long, shrill, hideous whistle, making 
darkness terrible by its deafening shriek. Lo, 
through the darkness peering, that light! It is 
the Lamp of God's Word 1 Now rings the bell 
of Conscience ; now faster and louder it rings. 
Now, full blazing through the darkness, is seen tho 
iTiging engine, pistons working like lightning ! 
Now the earth quakes ; now a terrible jar ; now 
the rushing breath of the monster of Death ! 
On comes the ponderous train, swifter whirl the 
impetuous wheels, louder rings the bell, and ten- 
fold louder sounds the clarion-shrieking whistle I 
On I on 1 on ! Clear tho tmck I See that light I 
It is tho calcium-light of conviction I Turn ye I 
sinners, turn ye I Why will yo die? Down with 
the brakes I Reverse the engine t Leap for life I 
Flee I flee ! flee t Alas I it is too late. Nothing 
but a miracle of God's grace can save you 1 It is 
tho Son of God, that, falling into the breach, is 
crushed to death that you might live ! 

" Redemption. — Now when the train of legality 
is at its fullest speed, the Great Conductor 
emerges from the forward car with the destinies 
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of lifo and doalh npou His brow, and blood burst- 
ing from His veins. Ho hod boon in agony of 
prayor until Ho had swoat great drops of blood, 
praying that the catastrophe might be averted. 
But nothing but blood could stop the train, — 
nothing but the blood of God's Son. Not all tho 
men and angels of earth and heaven could furnish 
brakemen sufficient to impede its force. He cried : 
* Father, may not this cup pass from mo except 
I drink it ? Then Thy will be done I ' So saying, 
he seizes the signal flag of Redemption, leaps to 
the front of the engine, stands upon tho barbed 
points of law, and is crushed to death ! Earth 
quaked and gi*oaned at the sight, and tho shudder- 
ing heavens frowned in horror. But the tmin is 
stopped, and a world's calamity averted. A 
coroner's inquest is hold. Justice cries, *It is 
enough ;' Law says, *I am satisfiod.' Mercy was 
then and there born ; and Love, Peace, Joy and 
Sanctiiication were the children of this catiistroplio. 
^New Trains. — But the Conductor was not 
long holden in death. After three days He rose 
to life again, and began to remodel the shattered 
and broken trains. All things were now changed : 
the now cars of Mercy, Peace, Joy, and Sanctiiiea- 
tion were placed upon the track; now engines, 
having new motive-power, were attached, to which 
were added Faith, and to Faith Virtue, and to 
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Virtue Knowledge, and to Knowledge Temper- 
ance, and to Temperance Qodliuess, and to 
Godliness Brotherly Kindness, and to Brotherly 
Kindness Charity. Everything within and with- 
out presented a new creation, like loyalty rising 
from rebellion. 

" Recapitulation, — I have now described to you 
two migiity opposing principles, in figures of two 
impetuous trains of cars coming in collision. 
The first is the Sinners' Train, bound to destruction 
unless prevented by the Almighty's Train crossing 
its trnck. We have seen a new creation formed, 
and a new train started. This new train is 
moving from the Pit of Destruction to the City 
of God. The Condtictor has redeemed it, and 
insured it a safe passage, with His own blood, 
lie furnishes free passage for all who give proof 
of their woi-thiness. There is a depot at every 
village on the way. 

•*Tho train is a long one, and there is room for 
all, and a book for a directory, and there are ap- 
pointed ticket agents all along the line. The mov- 
ing of the train is very exact in time ; more travellers 
lose their passage by delay than in any other waj'. 
It is better to be fifty minutes too early than one 
minute too late. The check given is a 'white 
stone with a new name written, that no man know- 
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cth 8UV0 him that rocoivoth it ' ; and it will pass only 
with the conductor. 

** InviUUion. — I see by the crowd tliat has gath* 
ei*ed hero, and by the intense interest manifest, 
that your consciences are awakened. The Gospel- 
train is athand. I see by the time-table, whichsays, 
* Now is the accepted time,' that not a moment is 
to be lost. The alarm already sounds for clearing 
the track, — warning b given. Let no unneces- 
sary baggage, or society, or friendship, be a hin- 
drance. The tocsin sounds, — the cava are com- 
ing ! Up, and ready I Now for a baggage-check ; 
now for a pass-ticket. Farewell, friends, — clear 
the tmck I The eai-th trem))les — the building jars 
— the air yields — the train is here ; yet but for a 
moment does it stop. * All aboard 1 ' is the ciy ; 
the bell rings, the whistle shrieks ; no time for 
parting words, no vain regrets, no looking back 1 
Start now or never I All aboard I All aboard ' 
The conductor waves his hand. The piston moves, 
the wheels turn, the irons creak, the connections 
rattle, the train starts — a hissing, gmting sound 
. — a mighty puff from the engine — now another! 
Quick I quick I another ! Leap I leap I leap 
aboa)*d, or you must bo loft behind 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
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]^[y Expcricnco In tho Brick Dosinoss.*' — From JcnisoJcm 
to Jericho. — Foil among Thieves. — Extension of 8haw- 
Inut Avenue. — Raising of the Chapel. — My Experiment 
among Tramps and Street Idlers. — Anecdotes. — Testimo- 
nial Services in Music Hall. — Presentation by Mayor 
Gaston to John Cavanaugh and Isaac C. Cooper. — Lecture 
on " Workers and Shirkers." 




CERTAIN mail went down from Jorusalom 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, (i 
VH18 that man,) My Jerusalem was preach- 
ing the Gospel, my Jericho was the Brick 
Business. The thieves I fell among were tramps, 
street gamhis,. and idlers. When the Priest and 
the Levite passed by on the other side, I had no 
Good Samaritan to pour in tho oil and the wine 
upon my wounded feelings. All said: ^Served 
him right t He should have kept out of Jericho." 
The grade of the territory on which the chapel 
stood was to be raised some twelve feet, and 
Shawmut Avenue extended directly before the 
door. Improvements would enhance tho value of 
the property, but the Betterment Taxes would bo 
heavy. The city offered to convey to me two 
adjoining dwellings, provided I would raise the 
chapel seventeen feet at my own expense i and 
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placo tlio two dwollings in tlio somo block on tho 
lino of the Avenue. Thi^ would make what is 
now known us " Mougak Ciiapisl BuiLDUfO.** 

Tticre wore a number of old buildings to bo 
removed, to make way for the extension. I pur- 
chased enougli wood, brick, and stone to moko 
the necessary repairs for the chapel. 

No sooner had the auction-sale closed, than, 
^ to my surprise, a number of street-boys rushed 
into the houses, through the windows, and pro- 
ceeded to lay violent hands on everything portablo. 
Any tiling they could dispose of — laud, copper, 
and other metals — disappeared in a twinkling. I 
felt indignant at their audacity , and began to preach 
to them a sermon on tlie ** Sin of Stealing." I felt 
the guilt of the sin, — I felt its full enormity. I 
had a perfect abhorrence of it. I had a personal 
interest in pi*cacirmg against stealing. The sin 
was costly, — at least it was becoming costly to 
me. I chafed, I kindled, I jumped. I felt like 
preaching old Puritanic doctrine. Perluips, how- 
ever, a policeman's cane would have brought 
.deeper conviction than my preaching. 

At last I thought, if my words had made any 
impression on them — brought any conviction — I 
would not care for the lead, I would rejoice in the 
opportunity of doing good. Oh, if I could see 
one person reclaimed, it would pay me for all my 
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loss and troitblo I Fiually I did sco ono rotumiiig 
demurely, aud with peuitout look. " There's my 
fruit," I said. I pitied the poor urchin from the 
bottom of my heart. But I thought, " Were there 
not ton thieves? Where are the nine?" Still 
I would be thankful for one that would repent. 

lie approached me slowly, with head bowed 
and countenance sad, but at a respectful distance, 
still keeping behind the fence. I began to sus- 
l)ect his penitence Avas not altogether genuine. 
He shouted, waving his hand with Uie stolen lead, 
"Mister! mister I" till he had caught my atten- 
tion. 

"Well, what is it, my boy?" I asked; "have 
you come to confess, and restore my property?" 

" Mister 1 mister I Look-a-hero 1 " he said, as 
he saw ho had caught my eye. ^^ Mister! mister I 
You can't catch us fellei-s, we be too smart for 
you ; " and, to my astonishment and horror, ho 
placed his thumb and fingers to his nose, gestic- 
ulated like the clown in the pantomime, and took 
to his heels. 

Alas ! this was all the confession I received, 
and all the satisfaction I had, for my stolen prop- 
erty. 

The three old buildings which I bought at auc- 
tion were the temptation which led me among 
thieves. Thieves chiim a right to old houses. 
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by tho dowor of dooaying Nnturo. This toariug 
down is demoralizing, whether it be tearing down 
i-eputations, churches, families or buildings. It 
attracts a motley crowd. I paid my men each 
night. Tramps and strolling laboi*ei*8 were abun- 
dant, all glad to get so quick returns for their work. 
Hundreds, even thousands, of idlers in large cities, 
haying nothing to do, would jump for a dollar. I 
had a thousand dollars to spend as an experiment 
in tins business. I employed from ten to twenty 
men a day, as they came along ; some worked 
half a day, some a whole day, and some afew hours, 
for money to spend for gratific<ition of tho appe- 
tite. Among tho laborers wore men once in good 
position — professional men — some once in for- 
tune — some wore clerks and students that had 
been expelled. Clothing and character were alike 
shattered; some had boon good mechanics, but 
drink had ruined them ; all working with tlie ham- 
mer, the axe, tlio crow-bar, the shovel, the wheel- 
baiTOW, and nearly all watching for a chance to 
dodge out, and sliirk from duty. 

I, myself, worked witli tho men. They came 
by the score; begged for work, told of their 
need, their destitution. One came in tears; ho 
said lie knew Father Morgan was a benevolent 
man, the most benevolentest man in Boston ; all 
the saints would bless him if he would give poor 
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Pat Miilonoy a bit of work. Ho looked halo and 
hearty ; I sot him to work. When he found he 
must keep up with mo, he begged harder to get 
out of it — to quit work — and bo paid off, than 
ho did for tlie job. 

One man woa to clean bricks by count. How 
industrious he would work till all the men had 
got out of sight ; tlien he would steal bricks from 
another pile, to make up his hundreds I 

Another stole a watch from one of his fellow- 
laborers, and afterwards was appointed a watch- 
man, to guard building material. Most of the 
material, -to tlio astonishment of his employers, 
disappeared in the night. 

Experience to me was of more value than the 
money expended. I lectured on "My Experience 
iu the Brick Business," realizing several hundred 
dollars, and found it to pay better than the 
business itself. 

Moral. — More than ever have I learned to 
honor a true mechanic ; he Avho does things on the 
square ; who starts from the curb-stone, and rises 
to a master-builder; one who is found in his 
dealings rectangular, perpendicidar, " Square as a 
Brick." 

The substance of the following is from the 
lioston lyavdlery December 4, 1871 : 

''The testimonial services in honor of the con- 
24 
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tributors to raising and ropairing Morgan Cbapol, 
attracted a vast audience in Boston Music Hall. 
Many distinguished gontlomon were on the plat* 
form. After the organ concert, and prayer, Mr. 
Morgan introduced His Honor Mayor Gaston, as 
one of those -who had assisted in electing him 
Chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate. His 
Honor made a presentation-speech in conveying 
two testimonials, contributed by the merchants 
of the city ; the first to Mr. John Cavanaugh, 
who raised the building to its present grade. It 
was an unique medal in the shape of a silver jack- 
screw, an appropriate symbol of his profession. 
This was a present from Crosby, Moi*se and Foss, 
jewellers; Mr. Cavanaugh was the largest con- 
tributor, having donated a thousand dollars towards 
repairing the chapel. He was a Catholic ; formerly 
attended worship at the Franklin Building, finally 
wcQt back to his own church, and became Super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school. He helped Mr. 
Morgan in ginititude for what he had done for 
the news-boys, and boys of the street. In turn, 
a few citizens resolved to tender him a testimonial ; 
thus * Bread cast upon the waters, was found 
after many days.*" 

**The other testimonial was an illustmted gilt 
quarto Bible, the gift of Crocker & Brewster, 
which was presented to Mr. Isaac C. Cooper, 
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Mason and Builder, wlio 'wns the accond largest 
contributor, ho doing the work $500 lesa than the 
figurcB mnrkcd by any other contractor. After 
tlio prcBeiitatioa-Btrviccs, Air. Morgan delivered 
his lecture on 'My Experience in tJio Brick 
Btisiucsa : Workers and Shirkers.' 

"Said the speaker: 'The world of mankind 
is divided into two classes : tlic Busy Bees, 
and Drones, of society. One makes tlie honey, 
tlio other eats it. One builds the houses, the 
oUicr lives in Ihcm. It is a common axiom, that 
one-half of mankind live by the graeo of tho 
other half. Thus one-half are ITorAer*, the other 
half S/iir/cers. 

"'The Shtrkeris a genius, — aWilkinsMicawbor, 
" waiting for somcUiing to turn wp " ; a Jack Fal- 
stnfT, with Iiis ragged army. The Shirker is a 
man of "elegant leisure," keeps good society, 
enjoys life, has good dinners at somebody else's 
expense, dances without paying tho fiddler. Ho 
has wit and tact. He is cute, kAowing, has genius, 
especially in tho begging line. Ho is a " gentlo- 
ninn"; ho prcfora to be a gentleman rather than 
R " mnd-Bill " of toil ; ho gets along easier. " All 
work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy," ho 
si^s. IIo can promenade in patent leather, kid 
gloves, glisten with pnsto diamonds, and live in 
tlio atinosphd'o of nuisk. His iiumaeulato paper 
collars never wilt by perspiration. 
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***IIo claims woiiliy oxaniplos for boing a 
fihirker, — Scripture examples. He says, "Adam 
was a Shirker, he laid the blame on Eve." ^Tbe 
woman thou gavest me/' Eve was a Shirker ; she 
laid the bhime on " Satan.'* ** The serpent beguiled 
roe and I did eat." Jacob was a Shirker ; he fled 
from the face of Esiiu. Cain was a Shirker ; ho 
had to shirk for a living. Lot's wife was a 
Shurker ; ** she went back on her husband." Jonah 
was a Shirker ; when ordered to preach to tlie 
Ninevitcs he took a pleasure-trip to Tarsus, and 
was swallowed hy a whale! 

^ * As to Military Shirkei*s, their motto is : 

*' lie who flgkU and runs away, 
Hay livo to fight another day." 

lie sympathizes with that useful, yet contemned 
creature, called the Drone. He thinks the lady- 
bees do him great injustice. They expel him 
witliout cause. WiUiout him there would be no 
honey-gatherers ; the sweetness of the world's 
llower-gardous would remain ungathcred. 

***He admii*c8 that much-despised animal the 
Sloth. The Sloth don*t bother his bniins about 
modern inventions ; he is not sensational. lie 
is not driven into hysterics by glycerine ex[)lo- 
sions. In short, the Sloth is a ** thorough-bred 
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conservative,*' His limbs move with slow precis- 
ion, his hoad drops botwoou his arms with the 
utmost composure, and his eyos closo with utter 
indiiTerenco to all. 

**'Agassiz, sailing from Brazil, writes: ''Wo 
have a Sloth on board, the most fascinating of all 
our pets, I am never tired of watching him, he 
looks 80 ddiciously lazy. His whole attitude is 
Ittx and indilTerent ; he seems only to ask for rest. 
If you push him, or give him a smart rap to 
rouse him, ho lifts his head, drops his arms so 
slowly, so deliberately, that they hai-dly seem to 
move. Ho raises his eyelids, and lets his large 
eyes rest upon your face for a moment, with hope- 
less indolence ; then the lids fall softly, the head 
drops, the arms fall heavily about, and he col 
lapses again.** 

*'He next spoke of 'Church Shirkers.' They 
believe that the strong should bear the infirmities 
of the weak. 'I am pious, therefore the churdi 
should support me.' That man is in the market ; 
he goes to the highest bidder. 

" One man stole a coat, and came forward for 
prayers with the stolen coat on his back. Oh, 
how penitent he seemed 1 How he wept, and 
sighed, and groaned in prayer ! How the Church 
sympathized with him 1 They wept with him, 
pitied him, prayed for him, felt distressed at his 
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agony/ and strove to share the burden of his ttonl. 
They sang, exhorted, encouraged, and pointed 
upwards, but all in vain. He renewed his efforts ; 
he agonized in every joint. His whole finme was 
tremulous ; he perspired, tugged, and pulled at the 
chancel-railing, as one pleading for dear life. 
But somehow Mercy would not come ; that stolen 
coat stuck to him like the poisoned mantle of 
Hercules. Poor manl He had to restore the 
coat, and turn over a new leaf, before he could 
find peace of mind. 

'' The number and variety of Shirkers in the 
name of llcligion, coming under his observation 
in the missionary work, would fill volumes. The 
True Worker is a • hero of whom no Carlyle has 
over written, no poet ever sung. Their deeds are 
unseen by mortal eye, and unrecorded by mortal 
hand. But God sees them. His angels record 
them, and an approving conscience brings the 
reward.' 

" He closed with the anecdotes of * Man Over- 
board,' Man the Life-bout,' Man in a Well,' and 
' One Man More.' " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Olympic Tlieatto Lcclutcs. — Tliclr Success. — " Specklod 
Bird " for the Beventeenth Tlmoin Boston. —Notices of the 
Poit nad Ohbe.—T<ixl: "My Ileritngo is unto me u tt 
Speckled Bird ; tlio Uirdit roiinil nbout are itgalnat kor." 
Jer. xli. 0. — Clerical SlngulnrllieB. — Tbe Puritana. — 
PoicfftUiore.— Then and Now. —Appeal for "Men." 

f^rnL]<] tho clinpol wna being raiaod nnd 
I ropnircd, I IcctunHl at Ibo Oljmpio 
j ThciLtro,rcaIizingabouttlt300. "Speck- 
' led Bird" was delivered for tbe Seven- 
tcentb time in Boston. 

Tlio Boston Post aftid : — " Every soat wns filled 
loat evening, to hear tbe now lecture on 'Speckled 
Bird: Pulpit EkM^cntricitios.' Mr. Morgan began 
by a comparison of birds witli men. Birds are 
like men, — tboy hasten to the snare; they are 
like women, — tboy carry the news. '"A bir4,of 
the air shall carry it," saitli the Scripture ; that is, 
they are lell-talca. {Birds, J mean.) 

"'Male birds do tho singing, female birds 
attend to domoetie duties ; some are birds of ill- 
omen (^Croakers)', some are birds of passage 
(^Oarpct-baggera) \ some fcatlior well tlicir nests 
i^Gongrcsamen) ; sonic are like politicians, — tbcy 
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aro on tbo fonco ; somo ai*o epccklod by imtiiro, 
0oino bocomo spocklod by circuuistuuccs.' 

** Amusing anecdotes were intt'oducod, illus- 
trating tbe working of men under various * De- 
lusions/ with citations of numerous * Queer Texts,* 
which produced much good-humor. His pathelio 
description of Summcriield, on the steps of tho 
Capitol, Whitefield preaching his last sermon, suf- 
used many an eye with teara. 

*! •Text : — " My heritage is unto me as a speck- 
led bird ; the birds round about are against her.** 
— Jer, xii, 9. 

^ ' It will do to bo singular in everything but 
Ileligion. Accordiug to the world's code of 
honor, religious singularity, especially if it bo of 
the more positive kind, cannot be tolerated. To 
have a zeal for God, to call things by their right 
names, to rebuke sin, especially in high phices, to 
live what one preaches, makes one too much of a 
speckled bird for this unfriendly world. It awak- 
ens a ciy of fanaticism and wildfire ; then comes 
persecution. In religion, the world demands that 
your faith be not obtrusive ; your prayers be not 
with the window open ; tiiat your preaching med- 
dle with nothing of a practical nature, that it 
dwells in theory only : in idealities, in technical- 
ities, in any alities but realities! 

^ * Yet tlie world honors singularity, when of its 
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own standard. Tho man that has beon singularly 
industrious and frugal, has mode many sacrifices^ 
and practised much denial, and has acquired a 
singularly large fortune, is honored ; yet half the 
sacrilices made for God and huttiauity, would be 
called acts of fanaticism. 

^^ Social Cirde. — What sinirularities are alloAved 
in the social circle I Tlie largest estates, the finest 
carriages, the fleetest horses, the select society, 
select attendants, select hours, select meals, select 
desserts, select amusements, areall lionored because 
they are parts of good society. And among the 
humble classes there is the same desire for superior- 
ity ; each mnst be a little better than his neighbor. 
Tlie father toils hard night and day to educate 
his children ; the niolhcr, likewise, seems to have 
but one object in living, and that is to have her 
daughter singularly attractive. And oh, that gay, 
accomplished, that handsome daughter I In fash- 
ionable and costly attire, she must have every- 
thing of No. 1 order, and her associates mnst 
also be of the same class. This is all right, 
because it is not religious singularity. 

" ' Vicious Singularities. — It will do to be sin- 
gular not only in virtuous, but in vicious conduct. 
See that fast young man in singular mood, sin- 
gularly driving, with hatawiy, reeling, nodding, 
falling as he rides; he is good-hearted, but unfor- 
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tuimto, — his priucipal failing is, that ho occasion* 
ally gets a ^ little tight.** A man may be siugu- 
larly indocorous in the public street, and in relig* 
ious meeting, spend the night in revelry, riot, and 
Bacchanalian song; may ridicule religion, mako 
mock pniycrs, amid shouts of fiendish laughter, 
with scarcely a rebuke. 

***But to be singularly in earnest in religion, to 
keep meetings half as late as those of Baal are 
kept, to pniy for tlie jui wor of the Spirit with 
half the fervency that they use who fight against 
it, to make half the sacrifices for God that they 
do for the enemy, would awake a howl from the 
demon Persecution, and a hideous cry against 
Fanaticism I 

" ' Clerical Singularities. — It will do to be sin- 
gular even in preaching, if the singularity be of 
the effeminate and fanciful kind. A man may be 
singularly precise in look, tone, and gesture, may 
mouth his words, let them steal through his Avhite 
teeth, like suowflukcs, and evaponite as tlicy full, 
never to hit, or if they hit, never to hurt. But 
for a man to be singularly in earnest, and speak 
in plain terms the whole truth as it is hi Jesus, 
that is impolite, uncharitable, fanatical, iiisuiler- 
able! 

^ * Peculiar People. — Nevertheless God's people 
must be a peculiar people. They must be separ- 
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ate from the world, a innrk for the enemy, tiring 
cpistlos hnowu and read of all men. " The Lord 
hntli chosen thee to b« a peculiar people nuto Him- 
self, aboro all the nations that arc npon tho oarth." 
Wo are commanded to come out nnd bo ecporate, 
to touch not, taste not, handle not, the nncloan 
thing. Where, then, are tho Bpecklod birds of 
our time? the peculiar people? the holy poople? 
tlio separate people? Where tho spirit of the 
Mnrtyi-8? Our fathers! whero are they? Echo 
answers, Where? 

"'ThePuri/ana. — OhfortbomenthatHvedinthe 
onrly part of the seventeenth century I that planted 
Vrocdom in England, and Puritanism in America 1 
Ihdso giant intellects, that quitrtctto of Jolius, — 
•Toliii Cotton, John Wilson, John Nort^m, Johu 
Davenport ; and those two uudoubting Thomases, 
— Thomas Hooker and Thomas Shepard, the John 
tlio Dn|)tiBt that iiphmidcd the Herods of England 
and planted tho Gospel Stiiiidai'd in America. By 
tlio &i>iFit of those men liandcd down from father 
to sou, wo livo the mighty, intelligent, free people 
of Boston and America I If they sowed in tears, 
we rcnp in joy. If they wero bruised for tlio 
transgressions of many, then by thoir stripes we 
are healed. Draw tho cm-tain of tlio Past, look 
upon thorn, ami you wilt find boings whom wo may 
call men. In bone, hi muscle, in action mid in 
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Uiouglit, in consciono.0 uud in will, tlioy woro mon 
every inch of them, — God-like men. 

^* Their success was equal to their devotion. 
They felt they were treading the path of empire. 
They comprehended tlieir mission, and in the fear 
of God they fulfilled it. Their earthly possessions 
were limited, but their faitli, patience, Avisdom and 
courage, were sufficient for a hemisphere. They 
had mud walls and thatched roofs in which to 
preach and to live ; but their doctrines were clear 
as walls of crystal, and immutable as the hills; 
their garbs werdT coarse, but then* souls were 
clothed with robes of righteousness. 

^ * Polite and genteel society could not appro- 
ciate such men ; they were the men for trying times 
and great events. With such men the desert must 
become a place of thrift, and the wilderness blos- 
som as the rose. Before their approaching foot- 
steps, ignorance and barbarism recede ; the Church 
supplants the wigwam, and Christianity and civil- 
ization change tlie heart of the savage. Under 
their rule profanity and intemperance wci*e almost 
unknown. Rev. Nathaniel Ward writes tliat 
he staid twelve years in the colony, and saw 
no drunkard and heard but one oatli. Prophets 
and priests of purity 1 Patriarchs of liberty I 
Oh, rise from your hallowed graves 1 rise and 
rebuke the profane souls that are leading us to 
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ruin ! Spoak through every relic that bears your 
reverend names I Speak from the grave , the church , 
the college » the school I Let every association 
echo of the Past ; lot every edifice and hill-side, 
and every tree of your planting, tell of the good 
old times of faith and purity. Speak I ye pulpits 
of old Ipswich and Plymouth, and ye hallowed 
altars of Boston i Old North, Old South, Brattle 
Square and Chauncy Street, — sound the notes of 
your founders ; echo the doctrines of the Fathers ; 
hold up the Cross ; trust not the poor human 
nature ; show up depmvity in all its heights and 
depths of wickedness; take the Bible, and the 
Bible alone, to refonn the world I 

"'Ilarkl the voices of tl¥) Puritans whisper in 
the Sabbath-breeze, and echo in the Sabbath-bell I 
Listen to that bell I It echoes of tunes when 
Sabbaths were holy days, when sanctuaries were 
sacred, when Christians were saints, when pulpits 
declared the plain truth, and men regarded it. 
What spirit is that ringing there ? It is the spirit 
of a Cotton, a Wilson, or a Mather. Hear that 
spirit's cry, hear its mournful lamentation : •* Chil- 
dren of the Puritans I Has it come to this ? Are 
our altars desecmted I Has the foul hoof of 
Infidelity dashed them to the grovelling eai-th? 
Are Vice and Crime running rampant and unre- 
bukcd in this our Land of Promise ? Then blot 
out our names from your calendar ; smooth down 
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our gmvcs ; lot tho stouos bo romovcd, lot tlio 
ivhcels of trade roll ovor them, and build tlio* 
atros and amusoment-halls thoroon I Alas, aliia ! 
that we have toilod for naught I Alas I that the 
patrimony of our example has boon wasted on 
our ehildron I Alas I for you imfuithful children I 
Unless ye come back to the doctrines of tho 
Bible, the landmarks of your fathers, then faro- 
well to all your greatness ; farewell to the name 
of Puritan I '' And tho mournful cadence of that 
bell still cries Farewell I and the sympathetio 
breeze catches tho sound, and echoes Farewell I 
And tho dewy toar-drops, weeping over tlio gmves 
of the fatliors, glance with crystal hues in the 
sunbeam, striving to picture a minbow of Hope 
and Promise, then falling to the eaiUi, and failing 
to give a sign of comfort, sink out of sight, 
OS if to say Farewell to tho name of Puritan. 

^^Then and Now, — In tho days of our fiu'e- 
fathers the Sabbath was strictly a day of rest, 
meditation, and prayer. Now not one-fourth of 
the people attond religious service ; and riding, 
visiting, sailing, and assembling in groggories, 
make up the day. Then tlie children learned tho 
Commandments, and Calechism, and know more 
of tlie Bible and its doctrines than half tho adults 
of the present age. Now tho Bible is laid away 
for novels, and polite and political literature. 
Then men stood accountable to 0*^'^ Now the 
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court is removed to earth, nnd the account is 
only with our fellow-men. Then thrift followed 
every laboring man, and frugality crowned his 
board, and every town was flourishing. Now 
one-foui*th of the inhabitants are either idle, intem- 
pcmte, or vicious, and many are a public charge, 
either as paupers or culprits. Then the man was 
judged from tlie heart, — the inner man was the 
standard of judgment. Now people are judged 
by what they wear on tlieir backs, and say with 
their lips. Then men that had authority were 
holy men. Christian men. Now politics are so 
corrupt that Christian men are often compelled to 
avoid the political arena. Wliat stern old men 
were the men of those times ! How submissive 
to conscience, yet liow obstinate to everything 
else 1 What a patrimony have they left us I 

^^Exhortation. — Children of the Puritans 1 
will you remain unfaithful to that patrimony? 
Will you sit here unconcerned, without an effort 
to rouse yourselves from the incubus witli which 
Sataa has enveloped you ? Arise I shake off this 
fearful apathy I Arise I shofw tlie world that you 
are bien t Arise I bo singular I be separate I be as 
A Speckled Bird I Let it be seen you are worthy 
the noble heritage your fathers left you I Prove 
that you are not cowards, that you fear not the 
world's censure, its contempt, or its persecutions P" 
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CIIAPTER XXXVII. 

Second Lecture. — " World's Great Fanatics.*' — Instances t 
Charles XII., of Sweden. — Charles V., of Germany.— 
Saladin the Groat. — Seward the BraYC—Tasso.— Peter 
the Great of Ilussia. — Rousseau.— Julius Cfcsar.— Peter 
the Hermit. — St. Antliony. — Ignatius Loyola. — Joan of 
Arc. — Tliird Lecture. — " Heroism of the Street."— God's 
Nobility. -Value of the Laboring Man. — Heroes of Low 
Life. — Anecdotes. 




HE second Iccturo in tho Olympio Theatre 
was ** Fanatics and Fanaticism." 

Tho Boston Journal says : — *• Bov, 
Henry Morgan lectured last evening to a 
crowdedhouse, on * Fanaticism/ Said he/Fanatics 
are the madmen that have driven tho world mad. 
Their brains are set on fire by an idea. They peo- 
ple imagination witli tangible beings ; they mako 
the heavens filled with angels » chariots and horse- 
men, fighting their battles. If guided by reason 
and judgment, they are a grand success. Tliey 
have been tho heroes of all time. Their bmins 
picture the contest, and the world sees it through 
them, and believes what they see and feel. They 
pray, and tho in|;ensity of their fervor pictures 
tho answer. They look, and what others have 
only fancied , they sec in tangible substance. They 
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spenk, and all tho imftgery of poot, paintor, sculp- 
tor, orntor, and all tho influences of spirit inspi- 
ration, como at their bidding. They plan, and 
heaven and earth aeein lo cnmbino to further their 
eiida. Thojroxoctitc, and all mankind arc but tho 
toys, nnd tools, and playthings in their hands, to 
accomplish their designs. They fight, and tlio 
inhabitants of the skies are tenfold moro potent 
tliuu Ihoso of earth ; and by conlidcnco, and a 
triumphant air of Bolf-assnrance, they eventually 
conquer. All this comes from nn over-hontod 
brain, nothing more. Yet such a brain creates 
kingdoms, shapes dynasties, rules devotion, and 
magnetizes tho inhabitants of continents. The 
histories of (ho world's revolution*!, invenlions, 
discoveries and n^forms, aro but the biographies 
of Fanatics. Fanaticism spread Moliammedanism 
over half the glolra. Fanaticism murdered fifty 
millions of people by religious persecutions. 
Fanaticism originated the Reformation , and planted 
religious liberty in Europe and America. Fanat- 
icism brought on our rebellion. One fanatical 
mind fn-cd tho torch, sent the shot, and a mighty 
couflngration sprung from the sparks of John 
Brown's rifle at Harper's Ferry, Thus wo see 
that Fanatics are at once the benefactors and tho 
ei'ourge of the world,'" 
Tho following is an citract from the Boston 
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Post : — ^ Rev. Honry Af organ dclivoi*cd his loo* 
turo ou *Tho World's Groat Fanatics and Mad- 
men.' IIo instanced Charles XII., of Sweden, 
defending himself with 300 men against 20,000 
Turks ; Charli[^ Y . , of Germany, abdiciiting his 
tlu'ono in the prime of life, oitloring his coffin, and 
rehearsing his own funeral. * Sound the i^equiem I 
Say your masses I Let tiio procession move I 
Proclaim that Charles Y., of Germany and Spain, 
is no more I ' 

'*Saladin the Great — ordering his herald to 
fasten liis shroud npon a lance — *Go ! proclaim 
iliis is all that remains to Saladin tho Great!" 
Seward the Hrave, Earl of Norlhuniborhmd, calling 
for his armor at the moment of death, then sprang 
from his bed, stood upon his feet till his heaiii 
ceased to beat, and fell like a marble pillar, life- 
less, to the floor; Tasso, the poet, Peter tho 
Great, of Russia, Rousseau, and even Julius Ciesar, 
M'ere subjects of Fanaticism. Constantino, whilo 
boholdiug the cross let down from heaven, exclaini- 
iug, * In hoc sif/no vinces, — by this sign conquer !' 
Peter tho Ilerniit, kindling tho spirit of the Cru- 
sades with frenzied zeal, rouising all Europe to 
rescue tho tomb of the Saviour ; St. Anthony, 
dniwing nniltitudes after him to tho desert, aud 
establishing monastic institutions ; Iguatius Loy- 
ola, suffering persecution and imprisonment to 
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establish tho order of tlio Jesuits ; Joan of Arc, 
feeling herself commissioned to deliver France, 
offering to miso tho siege of Orleans, the soul of 
an unlotlcred girl of eighteen stirring the hearts 
of kings and armies, leading (he hosts of Franco 
to victory, finally betrayed, taken captive, tried 
for Sorcery, condemned, and burnt alive. She 
died more heroically than she lived. She lived a 
saint, died a martyr. These are the Fanatics that 
fired the world, and gave it history." 

Third Lecture. ^Heroism of the Street. — 
Text: ' Wisdrnn crieth out : She uttereth her voice 
in the streets.' — Prov. i. 20. 

**' Wisdom,' says Carlyle, * means valor and all 
nobleness.' Such valor is found in the streets. 
IIorooR are not all confined to the baitle-fiold, 
ncilhcr are the noblest spirits always found in high 
life. The street has its heroes, and the poor have 
their nobility, — not hereditary nobility, but God's 
nobilit3\ Any man that stands boldly for truth, 
for God and humanity, a man that conquers his 
selfishness, his passions and lusts, is a hero. 
Any man that receives an insult with meekness is 
a hero. ' He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than ho 
that t^iketh a city.' — Prov. xxxii. Ifi. 

"'Any man that will not violate his conscien- 
tious scruples for gain is a hero. He that is 
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stoopod in povorty » yot will not bi*02ik tlio Sabbatli 
though corporations demand it, is a hero. I would 
not do manual labor, I would not drivo a horso- 
car on the Sabbath, to save any corporation in 
Christendom from bankruptcy. Corporations timt 
have no souls may force men into their employ 
that have no souls. Men that will break the 
Sabbath will not hesitate to steal. Such em- 
ployes make dishonest conductors, thus cor- 
porations suffer. Breaking the Sabbath don't 
pay. All hail to the man that stands for his rights 
and God's truth I Be he high or low, rich or poor, 
if ho stands like a rock for God's truth, he is one 
of God's licrocs. 

" ' Value of the Laboring Man , or Man of tlie 
Street, — Who furnishes us our bread and our 
raiment? Who builds our dwellings, our stores, 
our ships, our navies? Who gives the strength to 
government which crushes mighty rebellions? 
Who builds the engine, lays the track, constructs 
the printing-press, stretches the telegraph, tunnels 
the mountains, and paves the way for commerce I 
lie is the laboring man, the man of out-door toil, 
the bone and sinew of the nation, the soul of 
wealUi ; the whole interests of history rest in him ; 
he is the material out of which is made the soldier, 
the patriot, the reformer and the snint. 

" *A Christian the Highest Tt/pe 0/ Heroism. — 
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rbc man that is consecrated to God is a hero ; 
he cannot bo a coward, ho cannot do wrong. The 
divinity that beats in his heart spurns temptation, 
bril>ery, selfishness, low views of business, or 
deceit ; his sparks are struck from the flint of cour* 
nge; he dai*es to do and die for the right. No 
fear degrades him, no interest deludes him, no 
sloth enfeebles him, and no passions overcome him. 
The spirit by which he conquers is Love. Love 
gives him cheer, love nerves his heart, and love 
brings the victory. 

" ' Heroes of Low Life. — There are heroes in the 
streets of whom no Carlvie has ever written, no 
poet has ever sung, and no ** storied urn or ani- 
mated bust" has ever told. Their deeds are unseen 
by nu)rtal eye, and unrecorded by mortal hand. 
But Ood sees them. His angels record them, and 
an approving conscience brings the reward. 
Where there is one hero trumpeted to fame in high 
life there are a thousand heroes in low life bat- 
tling against poverty, temptation, and crime, 
unheralded and unsung. It is easy to be morally 
jgood when all your surroundings encourage it, 
with no uncontrollable circumstances to prevent it. 
But for a man crushed to the very eai-th, and 
blasted by unavoidable calamities, for him to 
gather strength by opposition, to shake off the 
pestiferous load of a false education as the branches 
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of tho willow shake off tlio wintor's snow — that 
innn is a yeritablo hero. lie is a hero greater than 
Alexander, or Napoloon» or Bncou. 

^ * Sir Francis Bacon nuistei*od Philosophy, bocamo 
high priest of Nature's mysteries, pioneer iu 
Ethical Science. lie doscautod on morals with a 
sublimity that rondoi*ed his name immortal ; yet 
that same Lord Bacon, with all his wisdom, and 
all the favoritism of his sovereign and of tho 
court, could not keep his own hands from bribes, 
or save himself from imprisonment in the Tower 
of London. 

** * Napoleon stamped his foot, and continental 
EuroiK) folt tlie shock ; he commanded armies, 
ruled cmpii'os, distributed thrones like playthings, 
yet he could not govern his own wanton passions, 
and the infamy of his unbridled lusts is as revolt- 
ing to the monil sense as the splendors of his arms 
are transcendent. 

**' Alexander conquered his way to univei'snl 
monarchy, became supremo among mortiils, and 
swayed tho sceptre of the world's empire; yet 
he could not govern his own appetite, and died 
as the fool dieth, in an hour of debaucheiy, and 
in a lit of drunkenness. 

" ' Loi*d Chcstcrliold and Byron mingled genius 
with titles, blazed like meteors through the sky, 
blasting the atmosphere of religious purity and 
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drawing a third part of tho stars of beaven with 
them. These men Imd no motives for wickedness 
but the love of wickedness for its own sake ; no 
distress or want nerved them on ; no cruel parents 
forced them out in early life to steal. But for a 
boy crushed by poverty, surrounded by criminals, 
whero Vice itself is popular, for him to stand like 
a rock against the sea, and stem the tide of vice, 
and come up out of the slouglis of moral degrada- 
tion with garments unspotted, and instead of 
demoralizing his race to elevate them, and 
assimilate them to the image of their God, — that 
boy is more than a hero ; he is a saint y — a saint of 
(he living God I He demands our admiration 
and protection/ 

"Mr. Morgan related instances of cowardice 
in high life, and heroism in low life ; some from 
his own observation, of men who had applied to 
him for help, but had not the courage to stand for 
truth and honesty. One was from Harvard Col- 
lege, who had squandered thousands, and fallen 
to the lowest stages of dissipation. One was now 
in Cambridge Jail, whose letter of penitence tho 
speaker held in his hand. He related instances 
of heroism from tho life of * Ned Nevins, the News- 
Boy,' whose motto was, 'If I do no wrong, some- 
thin' good will come to me,' — a motto which 
carried him through cverj' trinl and temptation. 
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^* A woi*d to tho Christian horo : In tho army 
thoro is a tokon, a procious token ; — it is a bit of 
bunting, small and insignificant of itself, not 
worth, perhaps, a doHar, but it represents a 
mighty principle. Thii*ty-six stars shine from its 
folds, and from these stars shine our country's 
glory and her hope. Let that flag be assailed, 
and trailed in tho dust, and thousands will rush 
even to the jaws of death for its rescue. 

'''Here stands the banner of tlio Cross, assailed 
by infidelity, intemperance, sensuality and crime I 
Who will prove recreant? Who is the shirk — 
the coward — that skulks from its defence? 
House, ye heroes of Christianity I Charge for God 
and His truth I Christ shall give you victory/ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Scott Insanity Cnso. — My Efforts iaMrs. Scott's Bclmlf. 
— Pica for One Week's Trial. —Failure. — ** Walk I walk I 
walk I " — From the Harford Post, — Sane or Insane. — De- 
cision of Judge White. — Mrs. Scott's Labors for a Liveli- 
hood. — Prolonged Search for her Child. — Husband leaves 
3Iassachusctts for Connecticut. — Wife obliged to follow. — 
Incarceration at Middletown. — Hartford Courant. — Report 
of Citizens' Committee. — Letters from Qovcmor Claflln, 
Oliver Warner, and Others. — Neioton Journal — Conclu- 
sion. — Itclcaso amon^ Friends mlglit help, could not harm 
her. 




Hartford I was advertised to speak upon 
my connection with the Scott Insanitj' 
Case. The chief man of the Board of 
Charities, author of the bill creating that 
Board, lived in Hartford. I said, " Give the poor 
woman one week's trial among her friends ; let 
her have her freedom ; let her see her only child, 
the idol of her heart, and I'll be under $10,000 
bonds tliat she will be no expense to the State 
of Connecticut." 

I made every effort, ut in vain. I knew Mr. 
Scott would not allow her out, for his friends at 
Watcrbury told me it had cost him $20,000 to get 
her there. This Board was her last, her only 
hope ; it alone could save her. ^ She is used to 
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work/' I said ; **givo lior work, niul a chanoo to uao 
her bauds and breathe tlie free air, and she will 
recover unmcdiately." 

At Somerville Asylum she was giveu up to dio, 
after four aud a half yeai-s' iucarcenition, without 
sooiug husbaud or child. Wheu released, iustoad 
of dyiug, as was anticipated, she i*ecovered iu a 
few weeks, and was enabled to perform her owu 
house-work. The same might again be the effect 
of her release ; health and spirits might return. 
She was led to her present state, first, by being 
robbed of her property and her child, and by over- 
work, twice fainting and falling in a tailor's shop 
at Boston ; then, from a sick-bed, being compoUod 
to accept the oiler of her husband to boai*d her in 
Connecticut. She arrived at Hartford, injured 
herself on leaving the cars, thought how once she 
barely escaped from being incarcemted in Ilailford 
Asylum, waited two hours at the depot for the 
Watorbury train, got off four miles from Water- 
bury, to find her sister; i*ain came on, no depot 
there, — no carriage. Sick and distracted, she at 
last found her sister, Mrs. Ilobail Smith, two miles 
from the depot, throw her arms around her neck, 
and said, ** Sister I oh, sister I I have come homo 
to die I I never shall see my Fannie again." 

** They tell us it would injure the daughter's feel- 
ings to see the mother. Good heavens I Hurt 
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iho diiughtor's feelings ? Shame on that daughter^ 
now a young woman ! Shame on tliose who have 
taught her to fcur her mother, when owolook would 
bo a heaven to her soul I Thjit one look she had 

• 

sought for years. She would give the earnhigs of 
twenty years for one single glance. But not in an 
insnue asylum would she wish to see her child. 
When I saw her at Middlctown Asylum, she had 
not spoken a sentence for six months. I found 
her walking her room, her hand under her chin, 
recognizing nobody, not even myself. I said, 
'Mrs. Scott, you know me; I have come from 
Boston, a longdistance ; I must be heard. I have 
good news to tell you. Your husband will give 
you a home, and you shall yet see your child.* 

" She immediately brightened up, came out of her 
melancholy state, and responded, with the vigor 
of other days, — ^Ah^sirt you don^t know Charles 
Scoitl There is no mercy in him.' 

'*She told me the story of her sorrows, and that 
she would try to rally if there was any hope for 
her release; I encouraged her as best I could. 
The doctor, who had before said her case was 
hopeless, being suq)riscd at the sudden change for 
the better, now altered his mind, promised a cjir- 
riage, and said she would be out on trial in a week 
or two, but that trial never came. I called again, 
but was refused admission to her ward. Mr. 
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Scott's $5 a wook entitled him to liavo and to hold 
her as the rightful propciiy of her liege lord. 

**Dr. I. W. IIuzloton» who was her physician in 
the asylum at Somerville, and the physician who 
attended her in her lost sickness before she went 
to Connecticut, writes to the Newton Journal^ 
May 9th, 1874 : * I affirm that, if all the testimony 
I obtained to satisfy my own mind in regard to 
her sanity had been told in court, you could not 
find an intelligent jury in the entire country that 
would have found Mi*s. Scott insane. Much was 
not told, but enough was told to make Judge 
White declare her sane.' 

** I now, with much anxiety and reluctance, bade 
her a long adieu. I had been at great expense of 
time, health, money and reputation in her behalf. 
Mi*s. Scott offered to refund me out of her hard earn- 
ings, but I had not tl)o heart to receive a single cent. 
I have done what I could for the afflicted woman. 
She was peifoctly sane at the time she was com- 
mitted to my pastoral charge ; pronounced so by 
the physicians and all her friends. I now leave 
hor to the tender mercies of the asylum. Shut 
out from the society of her Boston friends, M'ho 
oilbred to give hor u home for life, — no loving 
look, no tender word of sympathy, — day by day 
surrounded by repulsive associates, — compelled 
to listen to the incoherent babblings of minds 
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whirling in delirium, and, during the long watches 
of the night, to shudder at the shrieks of confirmed 
maniacs I What treatment for one who could 
be cured in a week ! And this witliout a crime, 
or suspicion of a crime ; whose only fault was 
to love her child too well. I charge the State of 
Connecticut with complicity iu the crime 1 I 
charge the State Board of Charities of being 
derelict in duty ! I cliarge the physicians of that 
asylum Avitli want of firmness in protecting the 
weak ! 

"Farewell, unhappy one 1 My heart bleeds as 
I leave thee I Walk I walk ! walk I This is 
your only consolation. Walk ! walk 1 pace thy 
dreary room from morn till night; no kind 
recognition, no child, no friend, no fond look of 
affection to cheer thy lonely hours I Walk, 
with hand under chin, — walk, with eyes on the 
floor 1 Walk until the mind whirls and turns, 
and wears itself away I Walk from bed to 
trunk, and trunk to bench, until thou treadest out 
the days and years of thy heart-rending doom 1 
Again, farewell! not forgotten, but forbidden,— 
forbidden even to see your pastor. Like Poe's 
' Raven,* thou may'st mutter from the shadows on 
the wall, shadows of thy despair, — ' Never more 1 
never more I ' Shadows written by mortal hand 
over thy bolted door, shadows never to be erased. 
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logiblo to all oyos, for all timo. — * Ncyor moro I 
uovor moro I ' Dante's expression, * All hope 
ubaudon, ye who enter here I ' seems written ovor 
thy cell. Thy work is done. Thy luboi*s in tlio 
Sewing Circle and in the Fair, for the destitute 
and needy — labors that have won thee honor, 
gmtitude, and blessings from them who wei*o 
ready to perish — are at an end. Alas ! thou art 
poorer than they, with none to do thee reverence. 
Again adieu ! A long fai*ewell I " 

Uartford Post, Feb. 25th, 1874: — •• The rep- 
resentative of the Evening Post at Middlctown has 
already given a short account of the statement made 
thoro by the llev. Henry ilorgan, of the case of 
Mi*s. Theodosia Scott, who, it is alleged, is impris- 
oned in the Hospital for the Insane by her husband, 
Charles Scott, now a resident of New Haven. 
The following is the substance of Mr. Morgan's 
story : 

"'When forty years old she had had a female 
child, her first and only one. She had at the time, 
from the cfTccts of the biilh, a severe nervous 
affection, or geneml prostration, and, at her hu3« 
band's suggestion, she went willingly to a hos- 
pital in Somcrville, Mass., where slie remained 
one and a half years, never during tlmt long timo 
seeing or hearing from her husband or child. One 
day, while walking in the garden of the institulion, 
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she saw her baBbnnd, rushed up to htm, put her 
ai-ms about his neck, and, ivith tears in her cyco. 
asked him why he could leave her so long -without 
her seeing hiin or her bnhc. She begged him to 
take her home, which ho fiually did. But the 
homo she left was not the home she found. Thei-o 
vras iLiiotlicr tlicrc, — a siator of the husband. 
Romonsti-nnccs followed, but tliey were of no avail. 
One day slie was taken, juat aa she was, and car- 
ried ngain to the Somcrville hospital, where she was 
kept for finir yrjirs nnil n half, as before, wilhout 
seeing her husband or child. At the end of that 
time tlic managers of the hospital pronounced her 
incurably ill, and raised tlio charges, whereupon 
Scolt ngain took her home, but instead of dying 
she soon recovered, and was able to do tlie house- 
work for nine months. In the meantime he had 
had a gunrdijin put over her to enable him to sign 
awny her right of dower, which ho did. 

" ' After she rctiirncti homo from the hospi(jtl 
at Somerville, she wns awakened suddenly one 
night, and found a mnn's h-ind holding a bottle of 
somclhing to her mouth fur hci* to inhale. Sho 
dashed it away from her lips, jumped from the 
bed, and said, "You devil I what are you about?" 
The bottle held chloroform, as alio supposed. 

"'At the end of nine months, Scott made 
aniuigonients for incnrccntting her ngnin. IIuv-' 
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ing fouud two physicians to sign a oortifioato be- 
fore thoy bad soon ber, bo suddenly introduced 
tbom to tbo bouse, witb officers, and, by plying 
ber witb aggravating questions, elicited replies 
wbicb induced tbo physicians to pronounce ber in- 
sane, and she was again carried off to the mad- 
house. The neighbors saw tbo transaction, and 
compelled Scott to sign an order for her release 
within seven days; all acquainted witb the cir- 
cumstances declaring ber to be a sane woman. 

*^* For two years she resided in Boston, under 
guidance, and at the end of that time ber friends 
made a movement for her release from guardianship, 
and for liberty to see her child. The Probate 
Court of Middlesex County ordered a committee of 
physicians to examine her, and she was pronounced 
sane, and the guardian discharged. 

•^ * In the meantime ber liusband had put all his 
propei-ty out of his hands, and, through other par- 
ties, proposed to pay her board somewhere in an 
out-of-the-way place near Watorbury, Connecti- 
cut. Rather than go there to live she got employ- 
ment in a tiiilor's shop in Boston, where she earned 
nearly five hundred dollars a year, until she was 
then taken sick. Still she tried to work on, but 
having faulted away several times at her work, she 
gave it up, and accepted the offer made by agents 
of her husband of a home in this State. She was 
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not in thb State six weeks before she was found in 
the Hospital for the Insane at Middletown. She 
had become so much depressed by her troubles, 
that her friends consented to her being taken 
there. 

•* ' She used to go from State to State to find her 
little daughter Fannie, whom she had not seen 
since siie was placed in the hospital from Newton- 
Tillc. She went to Hartford, and visited all the 
schools there at one time. Finally she found 
Fannie was at Miss Edwards's private school in New 
Haven ; went there to see her ; was asked who 
she was, and replied, **! am her mother." The 
teacher said she had been instructed not to let the 
child see her. She then went to a groccry-storo 
near by, and waited until the school was closed, 
and as the last little girl went by the mother asked 
her where Fannie Scott was, and was told that the 
teacher had sent her home another way. She gave 
the girl a letter to carry to her, and she promised 
faithfully to deliver it to Fannie, but she has never 
received any reply to it. 

** * On one occasion she learned that Scott was at 
the Revere House, Boston, recorded "Scott and 
family," and made a strenuous effort to see her 
child. For an hour she. searched the neighbor- 
hood of the hotel, and waited for three hours at the 

Worcester Depot, but without avail. 
26 
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** ' She has givon up all hopo of ever seeing her 
daughter aguiu, and is only waiting for a release 
from all her troubles in this world by deatli. 
Since she has been hero she has l>oon very melan- 
choly, converses with no one, and answers all 
questions put to her only by monosylhiblcs.' 

*^llcv. Mr. lilorgan, of whose chnrch she was 
a consistent mcmlier for lhi*ce years, and who takes 
a deep interest in her, found ont, in some way, that 
she was iii the hospitail in this city, and has on two 
previous occasions visited her. Monda}' he called 
again, and was iufoimed by Dr. Ilallock that it was 
not best for him to see her ; that he could do her no 
good by seeuig her. The trne cause of the refusal, 
however, was the fact of the arrival here, the same 
day, of Miss Esther Scott, of New Haven, who 
desired Dr. Hallock not to let Mr. Morgan see 
Mi's. Theodosia Scott, giving as a reason that ho 
was a mischief-maker. 

** Mr. Morgan says that he saw Mrs. Scott's hus- 
band in New Haven ; had a long conversation witli 
him. Ho asked Scott if he would consent to give 
his wife a home — the property he had adveilised 
to allow her — and permit her to see her child, assur- 
ing him that tliis was all that wtis necessary for 
her immediiite i*ecovery.. Scott refused to do any- 
thing of the sort, saying he would attend to his 
own business. 
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* During tho interviow, tho subject v>f the iittenipt 
to chloroform his wife was brought up, when. Mr. 
Scott admitted tho facts, but said it was hartshorn 
tliat ho was npplying, she having been very fond 
of it when she was young. IIo says ho told Mr. 
Scott that he should call the attention of the publio 
to the matter wherever he lectured, and did as 
above stated.Monday evening, at JIcDonough Ilall. 
Mr. Morgan says if she was taken from the hos- 
pital, treated kindly and tenderly, she would be as 
well as any other person in a short time. Such is, 
in brief, tho subsfamce of Mr. Morgan's statement. 
The whole would make several columns of matter. 
It is a matter that should have tho closest scru- 
tiny ; an investigation of tho condition of Mrs. 
Scott should bo at once made. It ought to bo 
stated tliat she is kindly cared for at the hospital. 
That tho sight of her daughter should bo denied 
her, i^ hardly to bo believed. Mrs. Scott is now 
55 years old, and has not seen her daughter for 
several years. Such treatment is enough to drive 
stronger minds than Mrs. Scott's into insanity.'' 

Hartford Daily Courant. — Report of tho Cit- 
izens' Committee, May 20th, 1874: •'Having 
been appointed a committee to investigate the case 
of Mrs. Thcodosia Scott, now in the Middletown 
IlospiUil, we undertook the duties of such commit- 
tee ; her friends and physicians, and even Mr. Mor- 
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gan liimsclf, who had called nttoution to the caao, 
nil claimed her to bo insane now, whatever may 
have been her condition, heretofore, or whatever 
may have been the causes that led to insanity, the 
only difference in opinion being that Mr. Mor- 
gan alleged foul treatment as the cause of tlie 
insanity, and claimed that if she were released 
from confinement awhile, and surrounded by sym- 
pathetio influences, she would completely recover. 
'*'Our inquiries have elicited testimony ii*om 
some of the first citizens of Boston, among theqi 
Mr. Charles W. Slack, of tlie GommonweaWit the 
Ecv. James Freeman Clarke, and Mr. II. B. Black- 
well, that Ml*. Morgan is an honecti truthful man, 
however eccentric he may be. Having assurance 
from such good authority of Mr. Morgan's sin- 
cerity, we made some inquiries about Mrs. Scott. 

"A letter from ex-Governor Claflin, of Alassa- 
chusetts, to one of our committee, has the follow- 
ing statements in regard to this case : — 

***From inquiries, I fear there is too much truth 
in Mr. Morgan's stiitcmcnts. Mrs. Scott has the 
sympathy of her neighliors, who believe her to be 
as sane as most people. She is melancholy, as 
would be natural for women who had husbands 
able to support thorn, and were obliged to labor 
in a shop for their bread, which she did for nearly 
a year. She finally foil down at her work, injur- 
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ing horaelf ao much tlint she woa obliged to gtvo 
up work. She wbs tiihcti into the family of a 
friend, where she remained three months, exiiiliit- 
ing no sign of insanity except settled melancholy. 
Tho opinion is that she inny now bo a moiio- 
maninoon account of hcrhnrd trcntmcut by Scott. 
Tlio neighbors give no causo for liis eonrse except 
avarice. It is quito certain that ho felt obliged to 
lonro hia village, fearing i>cr8onal violence from 
the citizens, who, nlthongh usually very quiet, 
oi-derly, and law-abiding, lluTalciicd pretty londly 
to bo a Inw unto themselves if Iho wouiiiu siiITcrcd 
fnrllicr abuse from her husband. They intended, 
I preaumo, to appeal to tho Courts, but Scott 
tliought hia precious body was in danger, and 
immediately Icll. It is almost impossible in tlicEc 
cases to oscci-tain tlio real trutli, especially when, 
as iu the present, the family lived murh by tbcm- 
eolvcs J hut ccrtninly Iboso having the best oppor- 
Imtity of judging, bclicvf! Mi-h. Scott grossly 
wronged by her biisbun<l, who had ampio means 
for her comfortfible and even luxurious support., 
saying nothing of (ho promised lovo and respect 
he gave her on her marriiigc.' 

"Tho lion. Oliver Warner, Secretary of Stato 
of Massachusetts, also sends us a letter, which ho 
doesn't wbh to have published, to our great regret, 
nil it gives somo of his personal dealings with Mr. 
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Scott in business transactions, vrhich vcvoal Iiim 
to bo anything but a good, honest man . As to lira. 
Scott, ho thinks sho was insano when sont to Uie 
Somerville Asyhim, but that vAkon sho was roleaisod 
from there, she might, if she hod hod * proper and 
decent treatment,' have been kept in a compara- 
tively comfortable condition^ 

'*Mr. Henry B. Blackwell says the people in 
Newton — the village near Boston where the 
Scotts resided at one time — assure him tluit * Mrs. 
Scott lias been cruelly and inhumanly treated by 
her husband for many years, and tluit Mr. Mor- 
gan has good ground for his statements.' 

**A recent number of tho Newton Journal — 
March 28th — contains a letter from a Boston cor- 
respondent. This writer states that Mr. Scott's 
greatest trial has been that he could not have his 
wife in constant confinement for many years past. . 
His wife's trials, or a few of them, have been these : 
when she decided to remain in Boston in 18G9, he 
would agree to give her only a paltry yearly sum, 
and was made to do that only through fear of 
losing his title to the real estate he had sold 
without allowing her any right of dower. One- 
fifth of the paltry sum ho allowed her she had to 
pay to a guardian, whom she neither wanted or 
needed. The rest she determined to use to free 
herself. Two years ago she applied to tlie Courts 
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of tlnssocliusotts to have her gtiardiaDBhip 
removed. This wna ilono, and aho wag declared 
Bano, after a careful hearini; ; Judge White 
strongly denouncing Iho treatment she hnd 
received. Upon this her husband declared he 
ivoiilddo notliing move for her ; and while gaining 
delay by nppcalingto the Supremo Conrt, put his 
property out of his hands, so tlmt nothing could 
he got for lier support; ho then withdrew hip 
appeal. She hiis never received n cent from him 
bIiicc, luiloss when Bho came to Connecticut lost 
full. To further break her ' high spirit,' he cried 
her down in the piipcrs, forbiddiug all persons to 
trust lier, — a resort of only the lowest and most 
ignorant. Then she was never permitted to see 
her child, the greatest desire of her life. Slie 
■wrote her letters, but received no reply. She 
worked in a tailor's shop up to last May, when 
she fainted several times, and from exhaustion 
was obliged to give up work, ond, during sovcml 
weeks' sickness, was cared for by a Boston family, 
who had known and respected her for twenty 
years. After that, she wns with ottier friends, as 
she was too much broken down to earn her owit 
living. Sick and discouraged, sho came to Con- 
necticut lost fall, hoping the laws hero might help 
her, and also that she niiglit hear somctliing of 
her child. As for Uio letters ho boasts of having 
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sont his ivife whilo in tbo asyliioi, thoy aro of no 
account whatever. Thoy wovo sent from policy, 
— to mako his own sido smooth. IIo visitod her 
but once in six years, and meantime sent hundreds 
of letters to Massachusetts in praise of himself. 
Tlicse aro facts to which hundreds can testify. 

*^This is the substance of the letter in the NewUm 
JoumcUf and the writer of it says if any one 
wants to know more he would refer them * to the 
Hon. Oliver Warner, our esteemed Seci-etary of 
State, a man of calm, unbiased judgment, who 
has known both parties for twenty j'cars, and 
M'hom money cannot buy, he being one among 
many of the higher respectability to whom refer- 
ence could be made.' 

^The Newton Journal ^ of May 2, has the follow- 
ing letter : 

**• Boston, Apuil 27, 1874. 
"*2b the Editor of the Newton Journal: 

'"My attention has been called to a letter from 
New Haven, published in your paper of the 18th 
inst., including, among other matters, a letter 
written by myself to Mr. Charles Scott, June 8, 
1869. Since the date of that letter my opinion 
of the honesty and integrity of Mr. Scott has 
undergone such a change, that I am unwilling 
it should stand as my present estimate of his 
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character; and no one knows better than Mr. 
Scott himself, that shice the time of its writing, 
I have had the best of reasons for the change. 
The dishonesty of this parade of the estimate in 
which I once held him is of a piece witli the 
character of the representations which he made 
when he palmed off upon me, under professions 
of friendship, the stock of a ccrtnin manufactur- 
ing company at its par value, knowing it to be 
comparatively worthless. 

" ' The less Mr. Scott appeals to the people of 
Massachusetts for a vindication of his character, 
so long as he dares not show himself within its 
borders for fear of the legal consequences of his 
actions, the more likely will he be to convince the 
people of the State where ho now resides of his 
honor and integrity. 

**' Yours very truly, 

'"Oliver Warner.' 

" One of our committee wrote to Mrs. Mariette 
R. Pettee, of Meriden, a member of the State 
Board of Charities, asking her if she would accom- 
pany one of us to Middlctown to see Mi's. Scott. 
She wrote in reply a very kind letter, in which she 
stated that she had just visited Mrs. Scott, and, 
being hi very poor health, didn't foci able to go 
agjiin. We make the following extract from her 
letter : 
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*^*Mr. Stark, Chairman of tho Board, and Mrs. 
Iloyt, of Stamford, the othor kdy member of the 
Board, went to Middlotown and visited Mrs. Scott, 
Vfho was very reticent, — in fact made no reply to 
any of their questions ; and told the attendant, 
after they were gone, that she was afmid of them. 
Feeling some better tho next day, I went myself, 
and saw Mrs. Scott alone. At first she was reti- 
cent, but after a little while I established myself 
in her confidence, and she answered many of my 
questions. Tho impressson on my mind from 
Mrs. Scott herself, and from what I learn of her 
state at tho time of her commitment at Middlotown, 
is that she was, and is, a subject for hospital treat- 
ment, and that she is better cared for there, than 
she probably will bo elsewhere. What she desires 
is her daughter. We, as a Board, can have no 
poAver to grant her that daughter, so long as the 
husband does not feci it expedient to take her into 
her presence. There are laws back of the Board 
of Charities, which will have to bo modified before 
the mother ciin have her child. Legally, we are 
powerless to make wrong right. I luive conflict- 
ing repoils respecting this case, aside from what 
Mr. Morgan has stated, but they are antecedent 
to the time that lilrs. Scott was sent to Middlotown, 
and we, as a Board, are not empowered to go back 
of that. I would not hesitate to do anything 
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that would restore Mrs. Scott to lier reason or lier 
rights, but, from my experience in such cases, I do 
not share the confidence of those who believe she 
would be benefited by removal from the hospital. 
I have every reason to believe she is tenderly 
cared for. If the possible unkindness of those 
who should have loved her drove her into her 
present condition, will anything short of that love 
restore her? I tlunk not. So long as effect 
follows cause, the depressing influence still exists, 
and no one can relieve the matter. 

^ ' I have never doubted the honest intention of 
Mr. Morgan. I only felt, and told him so, that 
I feared his sensational way of bringing out the 
subject would only result in injuring him, while 
with most people it would prejudice the cause 
ho advocated. 

** ' One of our committee recently visited Mrs. 
Scott in the hospital. The superintending physic- 
ian there, Dr. Show, was very kind and courteous, 
and showed us into Mrs. Scott's room, after giv- 
ing an account of her case since she has been there. 
He says she is better now than she was on her 
arrival there. lie stjitcs that there is no doubt as 
to her insanity. IIo calls it a case of melancholia. 
Her husband has been there once, but she has a 
great avcraion to him, and docs not wish to see 
him. Wo found her in her room silling on a 
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trunk, where, the doctor says, she sits all the tuue. 
when not sitting on a lounge, in the hall just out- 
side the room. She is a woman apparently fifty-' 
five years old, with black eyes and black hair, 
which is now thinning out on top of the head. 
She has a face that, under Imppy cu'cumstancos, 
might be called a bright and pleasant one. Thero 
is nothing unpleasant about it now. Her eyes 
had nothing of the glare frequently seen in lunacy. 
She sat with her elbow resting on her lap, her 
check pressed into her hand, and her eyes down- 
cast. She simply had the appearance of one who 
is utterly dejected and forlorn — discouraged — 
who has given up all hope. She uttered no word 
to any of our questions, but on being asked if she 
would like to see her daughter a gleam came in 
her eye, and she nodded her head quickly and 
vigorously several times in the aflirmativc. This 
was the only token of recognition or response to 
our questions ; but that one token showed that her 
insanity, of whatever kind it may be, has not 
bhuitcd her mentiil faculties beyond the power of 
response to appeals to her sympathetic nature. 
She appreciates them as fully as any one ; prob- 
ably move than others, from tlio fact that she is 
shut out from the sympathy of those she loves. 
The woman's one sole desire is to see her daugh- 
ter. The doctors have declared that it would do 
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her no harm, and that it might be a benefit. But 
Mr. Scott has sent her daughter away to the West, 
wo undci*stand, so that there can bo no possible 
chance of her seeing her mother. His persistence 
in keeping the daughter from her mother, when to 
see her is the greatest desire of her life, is one of 
tho ugliest facts we have learnt of this man, 
unless the fact of his allowing her to suppoi-t her- 
self in a tailor's shop, till she fell from exhaustion, 
be equal to it. He is wortli several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A member of a business firm in 
this city, who has known him many years, says he 
is worth half a million. He has put it all out of 
his hands. He has professed an unusual amount 
of aflbction for his wife, but with half a million at 
his command, and his wife in a t:nlor's shop, such 
professions are hollow, — simply worthless. We 
asked Dr. Shew if there were any fear that it 
would injure lilrs. Scott to see her daughter. He 
said tliere was not, but that Mr. Scott feared the 
olTcct on the daughter. Is the daughter's happi- 
ness of more account than the mother's? The 
latter has no gleam of hope nor sympathy to make 
life endm*able, but sits in one spot, day in and day 
out — week in and week out — in the black gloom 
of utter despair. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that tlic voice of love and sympathy, if allowed 
to reach her, would prove a more efiicient balm 
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than any drug or straight jacket ? Wo do not doubt 
that she has tho best of care, for the Middletown 
Asyhunis one of tlic best of ils khid,aHd itsmauiig- 
iug physiciau is kind and attentive to its patients, 
but the atmosphere of a hmatic asyhim, at tho 
best, is not the most genial and hopeful to depressed 
spirits. It is not for us to point out the courso 
to pursue with this unhappy woman. It strikes us, 
however, that Mr. Scott, with the great wealth ho 
possesses, and the great love for his wife he pro- 
fesses, could take some steps to make her existence 
more tolerable than spending it sitting on a ti'unk 
brooding on the blackness of despair. It has 
been suggested tliat her only remedy lies in removal 
from all asylums, and being put under the loving 
care and attention of those with whom she is in 
sympathj'', — for there are such. A short trial of 
this kind could do no harm, and might result in 
good. Mr. Scott's affect ion for his wife should 
lead him to tiike some such steps for her relief, 
lie could do this without inflicting on her his 
own presence, which is evidently distressing to 
her. 

" • Stephen II. Waitb, 
Silas Chapman, 
FiiANOES Ellen Bonn, 
CiiAULES S. Wauneu."* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Paying off tho Debt. — Scries of Lectures. — My Pulpit occu* 
pied by tlio Mctliodists. — Notices from Zion*8 Harold^ Bos* 
ion Pi>stf TraveUer^ and Daily News, — " Slavery of Fasliion: 
Oid Bonnets, and Tlicy That Wear Tliom." — Varieties of 
Bonnets. — How to Malco a Bonnet. — How to Put It On. — 
How to Wear It. — Tlioso wlio Wear Old Bonnets. — Honor 
to tho Working-women. — Coronation of Labor. 




O raiso tho inortgnge on my chapol, I gavo 
myself up to lecturing, tho Methodists 
occupying my chapol, and filling my 
pulpit, the meanwhile. 
Now came a change in tho tone of my 
address ; heretofore I had laid down tho terrors 
of tho law, and driven tilings in sledge-hammer 
style. I found, however, lecture-audiences averse 
to that stylo; they pay for admission, and ex- 
pect to be pleased. My aim was first to enlist 
their sympathies by humorous or pathetic illustra- 
tion, and thou to drive tho truth homo. I am not 
certain whether, considering the vast numbers of 
the audiences addressed, I was not achieving more 
good in this way than by pulpit appeals. 

Tho Zion*8 Herald says of tho Lecture on 
"Humbug'*: — "It has mot a popular dcmnnd, 
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and is turning attontiou to tlio alarming incrcaso 
of imposture 9 and those that thrive on it. His 
cliapel has been crowded again and again by deeply 
interested audiences, composed of both sceptics and 
believers, and numbering among them many of tho 
dile of the city." 

The Boston Post remarks: — •^For over an 
hour and a half Mr. Morgan regaled his audience 
ivith an eacpose of the humbugs of the present 
generation, in which jokes, anecdotes, and his own 
inimitable illustrations were sandwiched with pro* 
fusion, all of which conveyed to the mind somo 
high moml idea." 

The Traveller observes : — '* Mr. Morgan is a 
host in himself. He can give a whole course, 
and make it more profitable than most of tho 
lyceums do with a vai*iety of fii'st-class star 
lecturers. Any lyceum in arrears had better call 
on Mr. Morgan. He has attracted larger crowds 
and awakened more enthusiasm than any of the 
lyceum lecturers in Boston." 

^ Slavery of Fashion : Old Bonnets^ and They 
That Wear 2%cm." — Notices of the press : "The 
New Lecture on ' Old Bonnets,' by Rev. Henry 
Morgan, filled the hall with a paying audience, 
and awakened more applause and enthusiasm than 
were ever elicited by ' Fast Young Men,' or * Street 
Life in Boston.' The Coal-Scuttle, the Close 
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Cottngc, the Ki8S-mc-Quick, the Quaker, the 
Threo-Deckcr, and the Mansard Bonnet, were 

• 

handsomely detailed for woman's delight and 
aninsoment. His portrayal of the origin of many 
of Fashion's absurdities, such as the Grecian Bend, 
Royal Ruffles and Wigs, High-heeled Shoes, 
Waterfalls, R^its, and Chignons, brought down 
the house. An old miser said he would give a 
hundred dollars to have his wife hear it. Mr. 
Morgan's appeal to the wives and daughters of 
working-men to discard aristocratic notions, to 
stind up for labor and make plainness of dress 
respectable, was one of his finest perorations." 
— Boston Post. 

^^Mr. Morgan in Music ITall. — Three thousand 
tickets were taken at Music Hall for Rev. Henry 
Morgan's last lecture, — 'Old Bonnets, and They 
That Wear Them.' Mr. Morgan most assuredly has 
the hearts of the Boston public. Coming unher- 
alded fifteen years ago, to this city, with no friends, 
no religious denomination to endorse him, he sat 
down among the lowly, the outcast, the vicious ; 
hi) gathered round him the boot-black, the news- 
boy, llie street wanderer ; he clothed them, he fed 
them, lie ate with them ; he declaimed with them 
on the same platform, before the same enraptured 
audiences ; he saw them rise to success, and some 

of them to renown; and on this tidal wave of 
27 
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public applaiiso croatod for lliom, Mr. Morgan 
himself has arisen to become oue of the most 
interesting and entertaining of public speakers. 
His last lecture awakened more enthusiasm and 
stronger demonstrations of approval than any 
previous effort. — Boston Daily News. 

•* ' Tbxt : " The fashion of this world passeth 
away." — 1 Cor. vii. 30. — If you don't believe it, 
look at the new stylo of Bonnets. (Laughter.) 

*• ' The Bonnet represents character — frivolous 
or solid. A fantastic Bonnet represents a friv- 
olous, fantastic chanicter. A plain, substantial 
Bonnet indicates solid sense, — a sturdy charac- 
ter. 

*" ' The Old Bonnet is a historical fact. The Coal 
Scuttle indicates the days of our grandmothers, 
and the Sugar Scoop a generation later. The 
Kiss-me-Qiiick recalls the days of our l)oyhood. 
The Quaker Bonnet indicates maiden integrity. 
The Close Cottage is a symbol of modesty. The 
Three Decker, with streamer sot and pennant fly- 
ing, indicates a craft that cannot be trusted fur 
out at sea, — more sails than ballast. The old 
green Calash Bonnet was held by a martingale ; 
implying that our mothers' tongues were bridled. 
(Laughter.) The Rising Sun denotes high as- 
pirations. The Sundown illustmtes the decline 
of hope. The Mansard — four and a half story 
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— is a roof too high for Cupid's firoman to aspire 
to. Tho Dolly Viirden represents those that 
figure largely in roses and sun-flowers. 

" * Tho Bonnet of the Period is like a flower- 
garden. It has all tho vegetables of the season. 
It is decorated with apple blossoms, orange blos- 
soms, peach blossoms, forget-me-nota, pinks and 
daisies, cherries, grapes, plums, blackberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, carrots, parsnips, pars- 
ley, corn silk, corn stalk, sorrel, fennel, marjoram, 
squash seeds, melon seeds, bean pods, pea pods, 
green beans, pea beans, and string beans.' (Laugh- 
ter.) 

•* • What a garden is carried on one little head I 
(Roars of laughter.) 

•* ' I promised to give " Old Bonnets with New 
Trimmings.** These vegetables are the trimmings.' 
(Laughter and applause.) After describing the 
Reuben Bonnet, of the * high cockade and the pea- 
cock feather' style, and the Spanish, Wellington, 
and the Oriental, he proceeded to the Glass Bon- 
net: 

" • Glass Bonnets were brought into notice at tho 
Vienna Exhibition, and will bo the fashion next 
season. So says the Oracle. By their transpar- 
ency' they show what is in a woman's head. 

"'Who cm tell all there is in a woman's head, 
all that pesters a young maiden's brain? Combs, 
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liair-pinSy nols, curls, frizzles, arrows, cupida, 
crosses, anchors, i*ed bird, hiiinining bird, blue 
jay, canary, paroquet, butterflies, grasshoppers, 
rats, mice, and other animals too numerous to 
mention. (Great meiTiment. ) 

^ * Mercy ! what a head ! What a load to carry I 
No wonder, with all this on her brain, that tlie 
young lady is troubled with **bees in her bonnet.** ' 
(Applause.) 

^ Mr. Morgan then gave an amusing recipe for 
making a bonnet : 



' Two scraps of foundulion, with velvet combined, 
A shower of French rose-buds to droop down behind ; 
Fine ribbons and flowers, with crape and iUusion; 
Then mix and arrange tliem in graceful profusion, 
And place with a clasp the bright feather on it, 
When lo and behold I what a love of a Bonnet 1 * 



"Tlien he related 'Six Picas' of a wife to 
procure a new Bonnet. The last plea was, — * I 
will go right home to my niolhor 1 I will 1 ' This 
settled the matter. She got the Bonnet I Her 
husband knew too well the terror of a mother- 
in-law I' (Loud applause.) 

"Mr. Morgan quoted IIow to Put On a Bonnet. 

**'The ceremony of trying on a new Bonnet is 
an impoi*tju)t affair. The dear little Bonnet is 
lifted carefully out of its box, as if it were a 
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jowol. The lady gazes ou it iu ndiniratiou, takes 
a front look, side look, and buck view of it, 
turning it quietly round and round ou her hand. 
She daintily rearranges u bud, gives a twist to a 
cluster of flowers, she shakes up tlie plume, but 
immediately smooths it down agaui. Then she 
closely scrutinizes the quality of the velvet, tlio 
texture of the ribbons, and the character of tho 
lace. Getting before the mirror, tho good woman 
proceeds to smooth down her hair, or arrange 
her curls, and ^vith duo solemnity the Bonnet is 
put upon her head. It takes about ten minutes to 
get the Bonnet into exact position ; then a glance 
of such perfect satisfaction — the ravishing smile, 
tho arching of the eyebrows, a flood of delightful 
exclamations — " Oh 1 charming ! lovely I nmg- 
uificent I What a love of a Bonnet 1 " 

"• lie that can't enjoy that must have a heart of 
stone. Little does the bachelor think what a 
sensation is in store for him when he oflbrs his 
first present after the wedding. Oh, the rapture 
of presenting a successful Bonnet ! ' (Great merri- 
ment.) 

"He then spoke of those who wore Old Bonnets. 
First : the unfortunate, the fallen. Second : the 
plain, tho thrifty, the bmve. Third : the honest 
poor. 

" lie palhcticall}' dtjlincatcd the suflbrings of a 
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dying working- woman, and graphically contrasted 
her case with that of the luxuries of the money 
kuigSy closing with the Coronation of Labor : *Tlio 
bell of centuries hath struck. Boom I boom I 
It is the knell of Despotism in the Old World, 
and of Caste, Class, Fashion, Monied Monopolies, 
and (thank God) it is the knell of Chattel Slavery 
in the New.' (Tremendous applause. ) 

"^Mr. Morgan's appeals to the wives and daughters 
of working-men to discard aristocratic notions, 
to stand up for labor, make plainness of dress 
respectable, was one of his finest perorations." 
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OHAPTBR XL. 

QnU Ruab to Boston MuMo Hall. — " Bncbdora and their 
Folllca."— Notices of tlio Press. — Seven Iteasons Wlij 
Hen Dont Marry. — Bride freighted like a Bchooner.— 
Argumenta In Favor of Hnrringe. — Need of Home, — 
Bnppj PMr. — WBlt-mulched Bpiui. — Ijecture on "Old 
Unlds and Their AccusorB." — Accwsora' Verdict,— HcasonB 
Why Old Maids llavo Not tiarrled— Sloaument to Old 
Hdds. — "MemoricD Sacrum."— Fairy Tale of the .JUom- 
bra, — Woman's Tcmpcranco Crueodo. 

AX" two moat ntti-active lectures were " Bach- 
I etoi-a aud Thoir Follies : Why Men Dou't 
\ Miiri'y," aud it lecture iii defence of Sin- 
' gle Women, entitled "Old Maids and 
Tboir AccuBci's,'' Ttie immense crowds luixious 
for admission, extended from the doors of tlie 
Boston Music Ilnll to Winter and Trcmout Streets. 
Tlie Boston Twiat siiya : — " This lecture is tbo 
most attractive of Sir, Morgdu'a wliolo course of 
lectures. Woinau-Imtcrs ave anxious to know 
what can bo said about fcmnto extravagance; 
yoimg men desire to obtain some excuse for post* 
poning tlie fatnl day ; young women ^vaut to know 
why ill the world men don't propose. Tbe lec- 
ture strikes tbo licurts of all. By it young bidios 
'study Ibcir clianccs. Old bachelors expect to get 
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tt ruby and misorly inon look for a fling at oxtrav** 
agancOy whilo tho groat moral — tho sacred rite of 
marriage — is to bo promoted. The lectui*e was 
received with enthusiastic applause ; and so great 
was the rush for tickets , that the police were 
obliged to keep back the crowd from tho ticket- 
office." 

Tho Boston Ti'ariMript remarks : — "A large and 
enthusiastic audience greeted lie v. Henry Morgan 
last evening, to hear 'Why Men Don't Marry. 
How Some Act Who Do.' Long before the hour 
announced, crowds wore clamoring at tho doora 
for admission. As tho lecture proceeded, the 
audience laughed, cheered, and wept in alternate 
succession." 

The Boston Traveller reports : — " The crowd to 
hear Rev. Henry Morgan on ' Why Men Don't 
Marry,' last evening, was imprecedented. The 
interesting ' conundrum ' w:is treated under various 
heads ; and many cntei'taimng and instructive 
facts, thought^:), and deductions were given, inter- 
spersed wilii ludicrous witticisms, prodiicing tumul- 
tuous applause. The closing part of tho lecture, 
— *IIow Some Act Who Do,' illustrating the sad 
case of a wife placed in an insane asylum by a 
brutal husband, was rendered in Mr. Morgan's 
peculiar, forcible style, eliciting the warm, sym- 
pathetic tear from many an eye. " 
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The Transcript adds: — "'Why Men Dorft 
Mnrry,' filled Morgan Clmpcl Ijist evening, — aisles, 
pulpit, and stairs. Mr. Morgan, was in the best 
of luunor ; the selfishness of bachelors, the extray- 
ngance of women, and the short-comings of hus- 
bands, kept the house in a roar. The well-matched 
pair, the sweets of home, the tics of children, the 
family in heaven, drew forth tears and npplause. 
Never before have such crowds attended his lec- 
tures as at this course, especially last evening, — 
three hundred persons paying for standing-rooin 
after the scats were filled. Hundreds were in 
their places an hour before the lecture. " 
Report by the Daily News : — » 

"*I propose to spend an evening with Bachelors. 
If there are any besides bachelors here to-night 
(and I perceive there are), they are welcome as 
invited guests. Bachelors are the elite of society 

— the elect, the privileged class : privileged to 
roam the world witliout bearing its burdens ; to 
eat the fruits of earth without adding to its pop- 
ulation. They are gentlemen of leisure ; they 
aspire to the beau ideal; they nre beans at large ; 
they claim to be connoisseurs of female excellence 

— but they dodge the females. (Laughter.) 

•* ' Bachelors are fond of titles. " A. B." sounds 
!ar«j:e to them — ^^ Artium Uaccalaureus^* — Bach- 
clor of Arts. " A. M. ," Master of Arts. They are 
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mastors of arts, — tho art of evading or Bliirkiiig. 
All bachelors are shirkers. They shirk the 
woman question ; the marriage question ; they 
shirk responsibility; they are afraid of what 
are called — ** little i-esponsibilities." (Applause.) 
Yet bachelors have their comforts : they live in a 
Paradise all to themselves ; Adam, with no Evo 
to bother him ; no tormenting trouble about the 
apple business. (Laughter.) They have no 
wives to scold tlicm for going to bed with their 
boots on*. I don't say bivchelors, as a class, get 
oblivious, — "get tight,'' but some do I Late houra 
make them forgetful. They have no wives to 
hide their faults, reform their habits, to trim them 
down, take the conceit out of them ; none to lift 
them up into noble manhood. Bachelors are 
often sceptical. They have not faith in women 
or Deity. Hume, Gibbon, Hobbs, Voltaire, Pope, 
Lamb, were sceptical, unman*ied men. Sceptical 
men do not always make good husbands. Boling- 
broko quarrelled with and parted from his wife ; 
Byron acted shamefully ; Coleridge left his wife 
to starve ; — Shelley did but little better.' 

^** Here the speaker quoted a bachelor's defence : 
* Who is petted to death by fond mothers who have 
marriageable daughters ; invited to tea and even- 
ing pailies, and told to drop in when it is conve* 
uient? The Bachelor. 
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** ' Who lives in clover all his days, the pet of 
female society, and, when he dies, has flowers 
strewn upon his grave hy fair ladies who couldn't 
entrap him ? The Bachelor. 

***Who strews flowers on the married man's 
grave ? His widow ? Not a bit of it ! She pulls 
down the tombstone that Fashion's six weeks' 
grief has set up in her heart, and she goes right 
ofl* and gets married again, she docs. 

" • Who cannot take an evening stroll, go to the 
club or ball, but upon his return receives a Caudle 
Lecture, lasting half the night ? The Married Man. 

*' ' A smoky chimney is no more to be compared 
to a scolding wife, than a fire-cracker is to a thun- 
der clap. (Laughter.) 

*• 'Seven lleasons why Men Don't Marry. — Be- 
cause they can't get the woman they want. 
Because they are cowards, they dare not face the 
music. Some are sceptical, they have no faith in 
woman's constaucy. Some are selfish and stingy, 
— think they could not support a wife. Some 
men are spendthrifts, — of course they can't afibrd 
to marry. Some are afraid of divorce, — don't 
know how long a wife may tarry. Last reason, — 
Woman's Extravagance. This is cause for man's 
hesitating. If I had but $1,200 a year, and my 
intended needs expensive shawls, servants, car- 
riage, costing $3,000, my pile would look small in 
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her oyos, and I Bhoiild look smaller. What 
would I do? Do! Why — leave her fathei'^s 
house. (Laughter.) 

^^ Schooner. — It costs asmuch tolaunchawomaii 
ou the sea of wedded life, iu these times, as it 
would to fit out a small schoouer. As to sails, 
cordage, peunants and streamers, the differeuce, 
I opiue, is in favor of the schooner. As to her 
outfit, she is freighted with bonnet, veil, streamer^ 
necklace, car-riugs, i)ins, chains, bi*acclets, rings, 
rufiies, bows, bands, buttons, loops, folds, pipings, 
pleats, silks, muslins, laces, fans, boots, slippei*s, 
collars, cufi*s, gloves, nets, chignons, waterfalls* 
mts, mice, frizzles, switches, pufls, curls, belts, 
pannier, toumure — Grecian Bond I (Great mer- 
riment.) What a cargo for so small a vessel 1 
Few are the underwriters that will ''take a risk" 
in such a craft I (Laughter and applause.) 

"'Whom do Great Men Marry?' was his next 
heading ; tlien he gave ' Arguments for Marriage.* 
Nature, History, and Revelation declare, 'It is not 
good for man to be alone.' Every inan should 
have a help-mcct, a bosom friend to co-operate 
with him in the battle of life. Man is but half 
himself, a single blade of shears, useless without 
a help-meet bound to him by matrimonial rivet. 
A wife is the balance-wheel of a man's character, 
the regulator of his morals. Marriage develops 
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both husband and wife. Married men live one- 
sixtli longer than single men, and twice as circum- 
spectly. 

"lie then spoke of the need of •Home.' — 
Boarding-houses are not homes. A true home is 
man's Pamdise Regained. Facts of history ; — the 
Ilomans gave bachelora no legacies ; Corinth gave 
them no sepulture ; Athenians scourged them ; the 
nibbis insisted that every person at the age of 
twenty should marry. In 1695, a tax of one 
shilling a head was imposed upon old bachelors in 
England. If taxed now, ho didn't know where 
some of them would get the shilling. (Laughter. ) 

•* President Madison owed his popularity to the 
affability of his wife ; Sir James Mackintosh was 
reclaimed from dissipation by his wife; lion. 
Win. Wirt was reclaimed by his betrothed ; John 
Hawkins, and John Banyan, were saved bj*^ their 
wives. Let those who have had a faithful wife, 
and lost her by death, attest the worth of woman. 

"Objections to marringe wci'e then answered, 
closing with a well-matched span — a 'Happy 
Pair.' 'Marriage gives unity of pui-pose'; makes 
a happy pair pull together like two ponies. I like 
to see a well-matched span harnessed for the road. 
There they stand, champing the bit, heads erect, 
pawing the ground, impatient for the start. Now 
the reins are seized 1 " Whoa, whoa, boy I " Off 
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thoy go at lively gait. — ** Gently, gently, boy I * 
Stepping together up the hill, down the valley » 
thoy go witliouta jar, briskly trotting towards their 
goal. Such is wedded life. Young married couple 
evenly matched, joyously passing through the 
flowery fields of youth. All nature smiles as they 
travel, step to step, eyQ to eye, heart to heart, 
sweetly on life's journey towards the heavenly 
city. 

^ * MoBAL. — Advice to Bachelors. In all your 
aspirations, aspire for wedlock. In all your seek- 
ings, sock the help of a true woman. In all your 
gottings, got a Avifo ; and never cease from getting 
till you get married.' (Great memmeut and ap- 
plause.) 

^^ Physiciany heal ihysdf* — He then gave a 
bit of his own history, told how he was conse- 
crated to prison-work, to humanity, to celibacy, 
to God — his success, his sacrifices and trials — in 
a manner that started many a tear." 

''Old Maids and Their Accusers." — The Tt^an- 
script says : — "Tiiis is Mr. Morgan's cJief (Toiuvre. 
It is intended as a memorial, — meinorioe sacrum^ 
sacred to the memory of single women, and to the 
great army of female philanthropists. At its first 
delivery, though but half completed, Mr. Morgan 
was oficred the amount of the whole debt on hia 
church, and the expense of a trip to Europe, if ho 
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TTOuId negotiate the profits of it for a year. It 
^vas delivered in Boston Music Ilall, Sept. 7th, 
1873, to over 3,000 pei-sons." 

The Post reports : *• Jiulging by the throe tliou- 
siind tickets taken at Music Ilall, for Rev. Henry 
Morgan's new lecture, and by the nipturous ap- 
plause elicited, Mr. Morgan's fame as a lecturer is 
on the increase. Seldom has a man been found, 
who, starting in the lowest walks of life, teaching 
news-boys and street gamins in a ward-room, and 
preaching to the vicious, could suddenly rise and 
fill the largest and most popular hall in a large 
city, with an enthusiastic and paying audience, and 
this to do again and again, with increasing interest. 
First, Mr. Morgan has won the hearts of Boston 
by his philanthropic labora ; then ho has the elo- 
quence to hold them." 

From the Daily Nexos : — ** ' This evening I pro- 
pose to spend with *'01d Maids." I have no inten- 
tions, no designs. (Laughter.) My motives are 
single, — single as bachelors' motives generally are* 
I am astonished at this great audience ; astonished 
at the attractiveness of old maids. **01d Maids" 
draw — they fill the house — they replenish the 
treasury ; I rather like Old Maids on this account. 
(Liaughter.) They are the salt of the earth — 
magnets of attraction — pinks of perfection 1 Pity 
that some of us hadn't discovered this fact before I 
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***IIark to Uioir aocusoi's I Accuscralwing jiulgoa, 
^hat is their verdict? Why, Umt " Old Maids " 
are the only iucarnatiou of the gospel, — the only 
angels left on earth. Is a young woman remark- 
ably neat and tidy, exact and pi*eciso, pai'ticularly 
reserved toward the oUier sex, avei*se to coquetry, 
to flirtation, — she has all tlie traits of a eoufirmody 
imperturbable Old Maid I Is she frugal in her 
expenses, neat and exact in her domestic conccrus ; 
does tlie cat have a cushion, the canary-bird a 
bathing-dish, and does the dog expi*ess his grati- 
tude every time becomes to her door ? Sad thought I 
that humanity of hers is the sure characteristic of 
an Old Maid. Does she keep herself unspotted 
from the world, has she lived for the benefit of 
others, blessed every charity, died leaving her 
effects for benevolent purposes, still she is refused 
absolution fr« m the ^ unpardonable sin "of being an 
Old Maid, and this, too, in States where therif ai-o 
twenty thousand more females than males, and in 
Llassachusetts, where there are fifty thousand 
more. 

" • How can all get husbands ? How, unless tlicy 
remove to Utah, join Brigham Young, and share 
with his sixteen Avives and sixty-four childi*cu? 
(Laughter. ) Latter Day Saints are the only saints 
that can solve the social problem, and give every 
woman a husbnnd, or at least the sixteenth pari of 
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one. Tho class I plead for desire the whole of a 
husband', or none, and a whole man at that. They 
don't believe, with Brigham, in seventy-husband 
power. (Laughter. ) 

" ' Seven Reasons why Old Maids have not Mar^ 
ricd. — Some cling to family name, — don't want 
to merge into the Smith family. Some prize their 
beauty too Jiighly , — don't find a purchaser. Some 
are too literary. Literary women should not 
marry ; Mrs. Hemans found the feeding of five 
hungry boys uncongenial to her tastes; Mrs. 
Sigourncy was unhappy in her domestic relations ; 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble preferred to l>e the heroine 
of her own tragedy, ^ Francis the First," than to bo 
Mrs. Butler the Second; Hannah More, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Sedgwick, whose books have 
made the world better than they found it, did well 
to remain single ; the same may be said of Alice 
and Phcobe Gary, Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth Phelps, 
Emily Faithful, and many others. These are wed- 
ded to their works. Like Michael Angelo, they 
say, "Our works shall be our children." Miss 
Herschel was too much absorbed in the stars for 
** sparks " below ; Miss Mitchell preferred comets 
to bachelors ; Anna Dickhison wouldn't hitch on 
oven to a Senator ; Miss Susan B. Anthony, the 
Bismarck of the strong-minded, who plans cam- 
paigns, heads the charge, leads the immortal fif- 
28 
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toen at Rocheetor, and chargos on the ballot-box 
— the Johu Brown of womau's i*oboIlion — ti'iod, 
condemned, condemned witliout a jury of her 
peers, fined, imprisoned, all this by num. Miss 
Anthony marry? Marry a man I No, never I 
unless on executioner. Then all tlio tymnt men. 
should have one neck, placed on one block, and 
she hold the axe. Then she would persuade them. 
(Laughter.) Some are too religious ; these are 
the Ann Lees, Ann Ilutchinsons, the Joans of 
Are, that have set tlie world on fii*o with religious 
enthusiasm. Some are too much absorbed in 
philanthropic work, — Florence Nightingale, Miss 
Barton, Miss Carpenter, Dorothy Dix. Some 
have no knack to win a lover. Lovei*s are often 
fools, caught with chaff. How to win them is an 
art. For twenty-five cents let me show you. 
You can't buy a lover out and out for that money. 
(Laughter.) Some, however, are not worth more 
than a quarter.' (Renewed laughter.) 

*^Mr. Moi'gan comically portmyod a scene of 
love winning, which elicited groat merriment 
and applause. *Somo ai*o broken-hearted. Of 
all the treasures, heart treasures are the most 
sacred ; of all robbers and murderers, heart rob- 
bera and heart murdei*ei*s ai*e the most contempt- 
ibie ; such a man I would hang on the gallows of 
public contempt, higher than Ilaman. (Applause.) 
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8omo aro too modest ; modest little violets hid in 
llio lo\vland meadow. Some are too bold, too 
toiiguey: tliey rattle like an alarm-clock; they 
make a soldier of a man, if he will only enlist.' 
The speaker related how 'Bartholomew' enlisted, 
and • Zeke ' was made to travel faster. (Roars of 
laughter.) *Som? have waited too long, skipped 
just one too many. There are no Old Maids here 
to-night, but some thnt will be. Some are too 
precise, too fastidious, too particular.' Mr. Mor- 
gan, in relating his first exploit in defence of Old 
Maids at the footlights, while preaching in a Bos- 
ton theatre, and stating he would defend them for- 
ever, brought down the house. He said, — *In 
honor of Old Maids, I would gjithcr all the acts of 
kindness they have performed, all the slippei-s, 
neckties, handkerchiefs they have given to young 
ministers, all the Doicas garments they have made, 
all the l)ed-quilts, stockings, tidies, crochet, all the 
cradles they have rocked, all the babies they have 
tended (I mean other people's babies), and build 
them inijo a castle of defiance. What . then ? 
Why, I would shoot the firet Old Bachelor, or any 
accuser, that dare to storm the fortress I (Laugh- 
ter.) Furthermore, within that castle wall I 
would erect a monument to single women that 
should outshine the fume of heroes. This should 
bo its inscription : ** These are the hundred and 
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forty-four thousand, who camo up through groat 
tribulation, having tlioir robes washed in the Blood 
of the Lamb. These are they whicli follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth, and iu their mouth 
is found no guile ; they are undefiled, for they are 
Virgins,"'" 

^ Then Mr. Morgan quoted from the grand old 
Fairy Tale of tlie Alhambra tlie story of the 
Enchanted City silent us if petrified — changed to 
stone. There lay the bride in her wedding-dress, 
surrounded by her ladies of honor — the rich 
pink of beauty upon her cheek in the sleep of a 
thousand years. The lacqueys slumber on the 
staircases, and the waiting-muids lie, us if dead, 
clustered in the ante-chamber. There stands Uio 
war-horse, with nostril distended, caparisoned for 
battle. There stands the wan-ior, his stone hand 
on the mane of that petrified horse. All is still, 
lifeless, death-like. Now^Sa heard the clarion 
blast of the Resurrection Trumpet ringing through 
the clear, cold atmosphere. As it sounds, men 
spring to life. The bridegroom rushes through 
the portcullis which opens at his approach. The 
ladies of the Court awake, and look inquiringly 
on each other. The staircase rings to the hurried 
footsteps of the bold prince rushing to his blush- 
ing bride. The war-horse, with fiery breath and 
flashing eye, shakes his mane, paws the earth, and 
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leaps with life I The benumbed wamor feels the 
thrill of cnchautmeut. At the battle-neigh of 
that noble charger, he strikes his hand upon the 
neck, seizes the reins, vaults to the saddle, and, 
with levelled lance and bugle-notes, rides forth to 
Victory I 

^MoraJ. — 'This story represents the Temperance 
cause. The bones of the slain lie cold in death ; 
the hopes of the living are petrified, — turned to 
stone, Humanity stands aghast, and shudders at 
the spectacle I Two hundred victims buried each 
day ; twenty have died while I am now speaking ; 
sixty thousand a year, — what an army I Churches 
have lost their zeal ; newspapers dare not give the 
alarm ; politicians have proved treacherous ; pub- 
lic opuiiou sleeps ; moral forces are congealed, 
and the hearts of the people seem silent. Hark I 
A voice from Ohio ! It is the trumpet-tone of 
suffering, praying, weeping Woman. It thunders 
with the voice of God. To the rescue I To the 
rescue 1 O ye women of America I Bow the 
knee ; pour forth the prayer ; make the earnest 
appeal ; sing the psalm of triumph ; press for- 
ward to victory, untill the stocks and stones cry 
out, the castles of Drunkenness yield, and Intem- 
perance is banished from the land. Hark again I 
Men of America I Hear the trumpet-sound of 
reform I Awake I Awake 1 The steeds of 
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heavculy promiso aro at your door; thoy aro 
neighing for battle. Up 1 up I to the rescue I 
Mount the lleot charger of present Opportunity ; 
leap to the saddle of Hope ; seize the reins of 
Prayer ; strike deep the spur of holy enthusiasm ; 
level the lance of God's Truth, and, amid the 
plaudits of redeemed millions, rush to victory, 
adding victory to victory, until the last enslaved 
drunkard is set free. When the victory is won, 
ohd the tears of the widow and the orphan aro 
dried ; when you gather up the laurels, — accorded 
witli the lirst honors, crowned with the brightest 
diadem, and placed on the highest pedestal of 
glory, will be that much-abused class of humanity 
called ** Old Maids I •" " 
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CHAPTER XLI 

Notice of New Book and Lecture by the Boston TraMcriid, — 
"Shndowy Iland" ond **IIiddcn lland.»— Extracts from 
''Hidden Hand." — New Sunday Evening Lecture : ** Sam- 
son." — Notice from tlie Promdcnee Pren and Albany Argu*. 
— Boston Qlobe on **Sliadowy Hand." — Summary of tlie 
Boole. — Its Romance, its Autobiograpliy, its History and 
Marvellous Incidents. 




ROM Ihc Boston Transcript^ August 6th, 
^ 1874: 

^^Mr. Morgan^s New Book and New 
Lecture, — Rov. Ilcnry Morgan comes out 
this season with a new book and a new lecture, 
which are the crowning efforts of his life. The 
new book, 'Shadowy Hand,' a story of real life, 
gives the life-struggles of a remarkable career. A 
larger sale is predicted for it than *Ned Nevins,' 
which reached over 20,000 copies the first year. 

"Ilis new lecture, entitled 'Hidden Hand; Pul- 
pit and the Stage,' is the fruit of a lifetime. Mr. 
Morgan's whole life has been the study of elo- 
quence. On the plantation, in the prisons, in the 
backwoods, among the news-boj's, with 'thousands 
upon thousands' in Boston Music Hall, and Cooper 
Institi^to, New York, his triumphs have now oulr 
minated in the 'Pulpit and the Stage.' 
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^ His lecture on * Fast Young Men ' has been 
repeated more than 200 times, has bought a church 
now worth $80,000, and given Mr. Morgan his 
reputation, but did not suit all classes, was not 
always a success. 

**His new lecture, * Hidden Hand,* is adapted 
to any audience, as it strikes the hearts of all. 
It is not Tom Taylor's drama, * Hidden Hand,' 
with the .poisoned cup, nor the * Hidden Hand ' of 
Mrs. Southworth's Capitola, but the Miiding 
of God's power in soul-forces.' We give an 
extract : 

** * Eloquence is divine ; passion is power ; power 
is of God. All hearts are stirred by genuine 
eloquence. Touch the springs of human passion, 
and you touch the stars I Touch the fountains of 
joy and sorrow, and you reach heaven I Strike 
Nature's secret springs, and whether from pulpit 
or stage, the world responds I Christians have 
strong prejudice against the drama, yet the drama 
had a roli<>:ious ori<rin. It is found in all thorcli<i:« 
ious rites of ancient nations. The modern drama 
originated in tlie exhibition of miracles and relig- 
ious mysteries. Priests and monks were the chief 
performers. When the drama was usurped by 
btrolling vagrants, it fell into disrepute. 

***Both the pulpit and the stage are moulded by 
the timea . In Puri Umic times the people demanded 
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the tragic; in time of Charles II. the ludicrous, 
the comic ; in our time, the effeminate, the Aveak, 
the trashy. The time was when the pulpit swayed 
men's consciences ; they bowed to the fiat of the 
preacher as to fate. Now, many of the pulpits 
are silent on the great sins of the age. We wor- 
ship not the God of glory, but of gold ; not the 
Bang of Heaven, but the "Money King." ' 

" The speaker then presented two styles of pul- 
pit eloquence : one by an English exquisite, the 
other by a Yankee Revivalist. Also negro preach- 
ing in Georgia. ' Going up, leapin,' sailin,* on'ard 
up'ard, higher, higher, — O, Lord a-massy^ leans 
go no f adder I ' (Laughter. ) 

"He then gave humorous sketches of 'Pulpit 
Eccentricities ' : Lorenzo Dow with the stolen 
axe; Peter Cartwright making his antagonist 
pray under water ; Bishop Asbury declaring, 'The 
devil and the women will get all my preachers I * 
Whitefield crying, 'Firel fire!' llowlaud Hill 
shouting, 'Matches I matches I ' 

"He contrasted the pulpit with the stage, pre- 
sented Garrick acting before the Bishop, and Gar- 
rick in the crazed character of King Lear, with 
his crown of straw falling from his brow. He 
depicted Butwer's Cardinal Richelieu, exclaiming, 
' I am the State I Richelieu and France are one I ' 
— Charlotte Cushman in Lady Macbeth; Mrs. 
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Siddons reprosonting inaduoss, and driving men 
out of tboir wits; Edmund Koan uttering the 
* curdo * of Lear, and, at his last performance in 
Othello, crying, ' Villain, never pniy more I ' vrhen 
he foil exhausted, and was borne from the stage 
to die ; Edwin Fon*est's violence in the * Qladia* 
tor' and in *Jack Cade,' and Macready's cool- 
ness and classical finish. These portrayals elicited 
repeated applause. 

** In presenting the * staginess of the stage ' (the- 
atrical afibctation) , the gesture, the look, the stmt, 
the walk, the simulated grief and rage, tears and 
despair, the manufactured thunder, the pop-gun 
climax of horror, the pre-arranged plans where to 
fall, when and how to die, — in these the speaker 
brought down the house with applause and merri- 
ment. 

^ While allowing the stage its true place, repre- 
sdnting some of the noblest of characters and the 
highest passions of men, piling * Olympus on Ossa 
and Ossa on Polion,' the pulpit presents a 
field for higher eloquence, deeper conviction, and 
more lasting impressions. The preacher, with 
single, unaided voice, may rouse un audience into 
higher mpturo than the united efforts of twenty 
pcvforniei*s, Avilh star actor, scenic effects, and 
orchestra combined. 

^ One preacher like IVliitefield tmnscends them 
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all. Whitcfield's portrayal of Christ's agony, the 
meltings of mere}', the terrors of judgment ; his 
talking with Abraham in heaven; his stopping 
Gabriel on his heavenly mission ; his compelling 
Lord Chesterfield to cry, 'He's lost! he's lost!' 
his forcing Franklin to empty his pockets of their 
gold, and the assassin to drop the stone aimed at 
Whitefield's head ; his preaching, weeping, pray- 
ing, and exclaiming, * Oh I ' in a manner that made 
Garrick offer 100 guineas to do the like, — these 
scenes, acted to the life, made Whitefield the prince 
of prcachei*s, and superior to all actors. 

*• The above abstract conveys but a slight idea 
of the popular effect of this, Mr. Morgan's grand- 
est lecture, in which preachers and actors, play- 
goers and theatre opposers, are alike interested. 
Calls for its delivery are already being received 
from distant States." 

Samson. — The last new lecture, '•Samson,'* 
is adapted for Sunday evcniug delivery. The 
Providence Pre^s thus reports : •* A large audience 
listened with interest and attention to Mr. Mor- 
gan's lecture on Samson, at the Opera House, 
Isist evening. Ilis ready flow of speech, alter- 
nating, now in the merry mood, then in the sar- 
castic, and often pathetic, carried his listeners with 
him at his will. He reviewed Salvini's play of 
Samson somewhat sharply, and was at a loss to 
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know why the strong nmn should bo ropresontod 
OS haying been shorn of his strength through tlio 
influence of the cup, there being no record to 
warrant it. He closed with an earnest appeal to 
those who had strayed from the path of rectitude, 
to return 9 and by a renewal of their determina- 
tion to serve God, and receive the forgiveness so 
earnestly sought by the subject of his discourse." 
The Albany Argua says : ^ Mr. Moi'gan's imper- 
sonation of the Giant Man struggling against the 
wiles of a wicked woman, his strength, his weak- 
ness, bis firm resolve to keep his Nazarite vow 
inviolate at all hazard, his semi-confession, his 
betrayal, his breaking the cords and the withes, 
his yielding at last, his fall, his remorse, and his 
despair, — these were graphically poi*ti*ayed, and 
awakened intense feeling. Ilis renewed vow, his 
penitence, prayer, and triumphant death, pointed 
one of the gnindest morals ever presented to fal- 
len man." 

The Spnngfidd BepubUcan says, it was ** gen-- 
uinely pathetic J* 

The Union says : " Mr. Morgan may be sure of 
a full house in Springfield, after such success as 
he achieved by his ' Samson.' 

"'Moral. — ^Youug man, if once betrayed, now 
escape I Escape for thy life I Renew thy baptismal 
vow I Like Samson, die victoriously I Die the 
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death of the righteous I In the valley and shadow 
of death, seize the pillars of doubt ; grapple with 
the powers of darkness, and eomo off more than 
conqueror, shouting, Victor)/! Viclorj//*** 
From the Boston Daily GlobCj Aug. 17, 1874 : 
"Jlfr. Morgan*8 * Shadowy Hand.* — The Rev. 
Henry Morgan announces for this season a new 
book, * Shadowy Hand,* 450 pjigcs, illustrated. 
A true picture of ' lifo-struggles,' it is a splendid 
contribution to the history of ' self-help.' It will 
stimulate many a struggling youth to perseverance, 
rehearsing the motto, — 



* With God to speed the right, 
Tlierc's no sucli word as fail.* 



** The author sketches a thrilling picture of an 
earnest life. Roared iii poverty at the * Old Store ' 
in Newtown, Conn., struggling for an education, 
becoming teacher and preacher at last, his study 
of eloquence among prisoners, in almshouses, on 
the mountains, by the roar of Niagara, among 
slaves on plantations, and in the popular halls of 
largo cities, make up a life of rare interest. A 
chapter devoted to the grand scenery of Vh^ginia 
brings before the eye the Peaks of Otter, Mount 
Vernon, Cedar Creek, and the variety of prospec- 
tive seen by day and night, incidents of the nat* 
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ural bridge, aud scoues iu the livos of John Rail* 
dolph aud Patrick Henry. 

^ Bomauce flits across its pages, alternating like 
the tears and laugliter of a cliild witli narratives 
painful and sad. Few are the stories in fiction 
that exceed the pathos of the romantic attachment 
between * Ostce ' and * Yeolia,' the Indian maid of 
the Shenandoah, and their untimely end I His 
would be a stony heart, indeed, whose eyes could 
read, unmoistened, the narration of the deserted 
widow about to part with her child, sought for 
adoption by strangers. When the moment camo, 
she cried : * Cling to my nock, Julia I let tliose bo 
mothers whom Qod makes molhera. Never will 
I part with thee I ' 

^The effect of a child's eloquence, when wife's 
and pastor's efforts have failed to succeed, is also 
finely told. 

**The author's exj^erience borders ontheromantioi 
and we might say, the marvellous. In sickness and 
distress, mcsscngoi*s of Ilcavcn seemed sent to him. 
On one occasion, a robin was tlie angel of hope to 
his despondency, smging at his window in the 
midst of the storm, shaking off the rain-drops, 
then louder sounding its notes of song. This 
inspired Mr. Morgan to make one moi*e effort for 
a foothold in Boston, and he succeeded. On 
anotlier occasion, a white dove, during a funeral 
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BCi*vice, came flitting into tlio church, lighting 
upon tho pulpit, a harbinger of peace, while Mr. 
Morgan lay nigh unto death. Two chapters are 
given to this occurence. 

" Tho mngic influences of a mother's * Shadowy 
Hand,' which give title to the book, are also sig- 
nificant. The lovers of sensation tiike their fill of 
horrors from the 'Scott Case,' a sad history of 
woman's suflbring in an Insane Asylum. And tho 
aged, for none are overlooked, have a whole chap- 
ter to themselves on that most interesting occasion 
of the testimonial service to Father Cleveland and 
the aged in Morgan Chapel. Colonel Cowdin, 
and Massachusetts First Regiment, receive atten- 
tion . 

"Mr. Morgan's previous work, 'Ned Nevins,' 
met with a sale of over 20,000 copies the first 
year. It is expected that the ' Shadowy Hand ' 
will surpass even this. This book, together with 
his new lecture, 'Hidden Hand; Pulpit and tho 
Stage,' to be delivered in September, in Boston 
Music Hall, is considered his crowning effort. It 
is, in fact, the study of a lifetime. Both 'Shad- 
owy Hand ' and * Hidden Hand ' will be given to 
the public in September." 

Notices from tho Press, on "Fast Young 
Men " : 

"Twcedle Hall was filled, packed, jammed last 
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